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PROGRESS PERSONIFIED. 


Somewhat as Pittsburgh to the iron masters has 
been a sort of sectional center of gravity St. Louis 
has long been an attractive rendezvous for a sterling 
class of lumbermen. Kansas City is in like manney 
a companion radial center for the headquarters and 
direction of large yellow pine interests and St. Louis 
has long occupied a position of eminence in available 
resources, products, prestige and influence. The city 
as a result of these self sustaining forces has steadily 
moved ahead on the principle that the 
place to do business is where business 
is done. Thus, in other words, St. 
Louis is the headquarters of lumber 
producing and selling interests prob- 
ably exceeded in a similar way by no 
other of the world’s lumber centers. 
As an evolution of natural selection, 
‘‘the town at the other end of the 
bridge’’ has long been the headquar- 
ters of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and until a few 
years ago the annual meetings of that 
great organization were held _ there. 
For the sake principally of more con- 
venient accessibility these conventions 
have latterly been held at New Orleans. 
In more recent recognition of the 
natural attractions for which St. Louis 
is noted the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo lately established its perma- 
nent headquarters in that city. Nor 
is St. Louis alone famous as a yellow 
pine distributing center; the city is 
also a hardwood market of world-wide 
renown and the site of one of the only 
two exclusively wholesale cypress dis- 
tributing lumber yards detached from 
sawmills and operated on a large scale. 
These various interests as an aggrega- 
tion have long been recognized as of 
exceptionally high character in com- 
mercial standing, enterprise, liberality, 
social cordiality and true hospitality. 

Naturally in such an atmosphere of 
high ideals, ample resources and the 
rivalry of fertile activity and brains 
have developed many individual char- 
acters whose names and the scope of 
whose leadership are known through- 
out the lumber world. Such men nat- 
urally reach out and absorb resources 
and create operating facilities the 
magnitude and character of which 
operated on a large scale have em- 
ployed the most efficient equipment 
and methods. Achievements of men 
thus accustomed to the scientific ap- 
plication of the highest standards of 
efficiency are, of course, the results of intelligently 
worked out experiment and study. The history, for 
example, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. and its 
allied interests affords a series of instances in point. 
From the beginning the history of these interests has 
been that of progress, success and prestige. 


The personal subject of this sketch, Walter Edward 
Grayson, is the son of the late William E. Grayson, 
one of the founders of the company and for many 
years at its head. The mantle of the sire is now fallen 
on the shoulders of the son and the name survives. 
N. W. McLeod, the other founder, throughout its his- 
tory was also a strenuous force in the advancement 
of the company’s interests. By Mr. Grayson’s acces- 
sion to the presidency of these and allied interests 
as newly crganized the mantles of both of the original 
principals will hereafter be worn by the one younger 





WALTER EDWARD GRAYSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.:; 
In Executive Charge of Heavy Lumbering Interests. 


man. Mr. Grayson was born in St. Louis June 25, 
1875. He was reared in an atmosphere of advanced 
and advancing business principles and methods and 
that fact has justified his promotion and promises 
his continued success. 

Tracing his career from the beginning, Mr. Gray- 


son’s education was ‘finished in the Western Military 
Academy, the curriculum of which, besides purely in- 
tellectual branches, included forms of moral and physi- 
cal discipline of great value in the development of 
the character and education of young men. In his 
case one result is seen in a closely framed sturdiness 
of person and a mental grasp and poise that together 
have successfully withstood trying tests of experience 
and fitted him for the still greater exactions now con- 
fronting him. His business schooling began when. he 
was appointed office boy of the St. Louis Refrigerator 
& Wooden Gutter Co., the predecessor of 
the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. His 
promotion to the rank of shipping clerk 
followed and as such he continued until 
after the great tornado of 1896, when he 
was transferred to Gurdon, the mill site 
in Arkansas, where he worked three years 
at ‘‘learning the lumber business.’’ The 
establishment of the Grayson-MecLeod 
Lumber Co. and its expansion of opera- 
tions in the meantime were followed on 
June 1, 1910, by a reorganization in which 
Mr. Grayson was given official prominence, 
On that date was formerly effected a 
consolidation of the Nashville Lumber Co. 
and the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co 
which ineluded increasing the capital 
stock of the former from $500,000 to 
$2,500,000, changing the corporate name 
to that of the Graysonia-Nashville Lum- 
ber Co., and conveying more than 750,- 
000,000 feet of standing yellow pine and 
hardwood timber. A plant involved in 
these negotiations is rated among the 
best equipped in the country, especially 
with reference to the overhead trolley 
system used in shifting products about 
the premises at great saving of labor 
and expense. The railroad system also 
transferred, known as the Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf Railroad, was a means of 
transporting logs to mills at both Gray- 
sonia and Nashville: This system has 
since become an important independent 
common carrier. The officers and di- 
rectors of this newly organized corpo- 
ration consisted of W. W. Brown, presi- 
dent; W. E. Grayson, vice president; 
A. C. Ramsey, general manager; J. W. 
Bishop, secretary; H. C. Anderson, 
treasurer; E. H. Pelton, auditor, and 
the following additional directors: OC. 
C. Henderson, N. W. MeLeod, Henry 
S. Ames, C. W. Dodson and George H. 
Grayson. A further feature of this 
reorganization was the retention of the 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. with W. 
E. Grayson, its president, and N. W. 
MeLeod, its vice president and treas- 
urer, as agent for the sale of the products of the newly 
ganized company, amounting to 60,000,000 feet a year. 


” 


October 30, 1912, negotiations for some time pending 
were closed by which W. E. Grayson and Nelson W. Me- 
Leod, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., acquired the 

(Concluded on Page 77.) 
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Strong, Beautiful, Popular. 


Note particularly their construction—made with 
solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary 
Cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels, wide 
stiles and rails. Doors to fill the demands for artis- 
tic effects and to sell at prices far below other doors 
with anything like equal appearance. Being light 
in weight they are easy to hang and once hung stay 
hung because of the extra wide stiles and rails. 
They will take any stain or finish and are particu- 
larly adapted for enamel. 


No matter where you are located here are two 
business builders you can’t afford to pass up. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors andif he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


Weed Lumber Co. 


Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


Weed, 


California 


. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. 
Telephone KEARNY 2885 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
wood refining plant in the world. 
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AN EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A little more than three years ago the executives 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, seeking a manager for that organization, 
drafted the man they wanted from the editorial 
staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Leonard 
Bronson’s associates upon this publication, though 
recognizing the importance of the work to which 
he had been called, saw him go from among them 
with reluctance and personal regret. A Persian 
proverb runs, ‘‘This, too, will pass away;’’ and 
the months that have marked Mr. Bronson’s ab- 
sence have brought in their turn this week, in 
which he has hung his hat again on the old hook 
and dropped into the old editorial chair. Inasmuch 
as he has spent a large part of his adult life in that 
particular environment he needs no re-introduction 
to our readers. He has merely come back home. 











LUMBER AT THE FAIR. 


Statements from San Francisco are that 33 States 
have taken legislative action looking toward participa- 
tion in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915, and that 24 of these have selected 
sites for their State buildings. Every State that takes 
pride in its resources and its trade and its prestige is 
strongly urged to join the 33. Among the States to 
which special appeal is made is Illinois. 

But while a business man visiting the exposition may 
feel a certain pride in the fact that his State is promi- 
nently represented on the grounds, or may feel humiliated 
if his State does not offer him a resting place and a 
place to register, he is likely to feel more humiliated if 
his special line of industry is not represented. 

The lumberman can manufacture his commodity 
wherever the trees grow. His business is a more vital 
thing to him that his particular place of residence. Why 
should not the lumberman’s business be adequately and 
attractively represented at this, the greatest of all inter- 
national expositions? Yet so far as we are aware noth- 
ing is being done to place the third greatest industry 
in the country in evidence at the fair. 





GOVERNMENTAL PARSIMONY. 


The forester of the Canadian Pacific Railway said the 
other day that his company is spending as much on 
forestry as the United States Forest Service. And that 
is not saying much. The American Government with its 
190,000,000 acres in the national forests which must be 
safguarded, parts of which are put under lumber man- 
agement, and with its activities in coordinate lines, such 
as scientific investigations relating to forestry, has to 
support its forests this year an appropriation of 
$5,346,259. 

Two weeks ago our Washington correspondent gave 
some of the details as to the items of expense in the 
Forest Service. 

No business of equal magnitude that we know of is done 
at so small a cost nor perhaps is so well done considering 
the available means. If what the Canadian railway 
forester says is true it is probably in a sense true of 
most timber owners in the United States and of a num- 
ber of American railroads. In proportion to interests 
at stake private interests are spending very much more 
for forestry than is our national Government. Whether 
the manner of handling timberlands belonging to the 
Government is right or not as a matter of policy, it can 
not be denied tha Uncle Sam is very stingy in dealing 
with such enormous resources. 


THE BEST SHINGLE. 


Some of our friends are pessimistic as to the outlook 
of the shingle market because, so they say, substitutes 
that have especially desirable qualities are coming so 
rapidly to the front. Undoubtedly there are substitutes 
for shingles that on some classes of buildings and under 
special conditions are preferable to the wooden shingle, 
but it is wrong to assume that improvement in the quality 
of shingles or in methods that will better fit them for 
use is at an end. Some time in the not far future we are 
going to have cheap fireproofing methods which will 
render shingles fire resisting, when the chief popular 
objection to them will be done away with. With that 
improvement the ordinary home builder who must con- 
sider costs will find no more satisfactory or durable 
material for the price he can pay. That styles change, 
that people are influenced by other considerations than 
mere utility, should not be forgotten. As the country 
gets richer, with the average man possessed of more 
means to satisfy his whims as well as to accomplish real 
betterments, changes in materials and methods of con- 
struction are constantly going on. Some of these changes 
in the direction of greater durability or beauty are to be 
commended; others are of questionable value. The time 
may come when shingles will not be a cheap roof covering, 
but when that time arrives they will be wanted for their 
beauty and adaptability to artistic use and for their 
other numerous merits. 


WATCH HIGHWAY LEGISLATION. 


The Community Development department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the good roads propaganda, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would like to suggest that the Community 
Development forces which are so well organized in mul- 
titudes of places in various States might well be 
directed toward furthering and guiding State legislation 
in regard to roads. This is a subject before a good 
many State legislatures. Two principal dangers are to 
be guarded against; one is a penny-wise-pound-foolish 
niggardliness in regard to appropriations; the other, too 
great an influence of fads or of self-seeking interests. 
Both should be avoided, and the level-headed business 
men in the lumber trade and those associated with them 
locally in Community Development schemes can do no 
better service than to watch their State legislatures on 
these points. 


INCOME TAX AUTHORIZED. 


This week the favorable action of Delaware, New 
Mexico and Wyoming upon the proposed income tax 
amendment of the Federal constitution completed a list 
of 38 States that have approved it, or two more than 
the three-quarters necessary for its adoption. Certifica- 
tion by the States to the Secretary of State and his 
proclamation of the facts will make the new amendment 
a part of the fundamental law of the country. 

The amendment reads: ‘‘The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment among the 
States and without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.’’ 











That the special session of Congress to convene Marc 
4 will enact an income law and repeal the corporation 
excise tax under which corporations are now contributing 
to the Government revenues seems probable. While the 
general income tax will not please a multitude of peo- 
ple and will meet with difficulties, corporations cer- 
tainly will be glad to be relieved from the operation of 
a law which has been to some extent inquisitorial and 
otherwise objectionable and, furthermore, has been dis- 
criminatory on its effects on business. 
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THE YELLOW PINE CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New 
Orleans on February 11, 12 and 13 will be held under exceptional conditions and 
will have to discuss measures of general importance. The prevailing and pros- 
pective conditions of the lumber trade, either of which has seldom had precedent, 
are suggestive less of any need of immediate betterment than protection against 
assaults, either real or fancied, upon their continued integrity; in other words the 
necessity remains to conserve present rather than to invoke better or provoke worse 
conditions. 

To this end close regard must be paid to the means whereby a legitimate 
equilibrium of supply and demand may be secured and maintained, and disregard 
of it averted. This can be done alone by a studied and scrupulous individual 
adjustment of the rate of production to actual and not possible conditions, no 
matter how promising or how stimulating the latter may seem to be. 

It is not competent for an organization of this character to consider problems 
of this sort as an aid to legislation, much less as a basis of agreement; but it 
is competent, and really all that is necessary, to canvass existing conditions so 
that the individual producer may understand the situation and in his own discre- 
tion shape his operations accordingly. 

As a means, then, of guarding existing conditions against misunderstanding 
or needless distrust it is of the first importance that individual producers should 
understand the situation and thereby be prepared to act intelligently and legiti- 
mately. There are no other means to this end so satisfactory as personal contact 
and the interchange of individual experiences and counsel. If this were the only 
inducement to now call out the full strength of the membership that of itself 
would be all sufficient. 

It, however, is understood that a proposed amendment to the constitution is 
to be introduced of a character to add materially to the interest of the gathering. 
Notice under the rules has been filed of such proposed amendment, which, if 
adopted, will restrict the membership exclusively to manufacturers of yellow 
pine and vacate the tenure of about 30 wholesalers now members of the organi- 
zation. 

The season of the year should, in due course, afford delegates a pleasurable 
taste of semi-tropical weather in midwinter, and, as everybody knows, New 
Orleans perennially abounds in numerous and intensely attractive because curious 
objects of the deepest interest to visitors. 





PENDING HARDWOOD PROBLEMS. 


One pending question relating to the manufacturing of quarter-sawed oak is 
the subject of much discussion among directly interested parties. A certain 
formula employed in the cutting of quartered oak and heretofore substantially 
uniform is not so much in dispute as the apparent results are suggestive of dif- 
ferences in individual theories. Any discussion of these differences is tentative 
because they are largely hypothetical rather than matters of practical demon- 
stration. 

The difference of from $12 to $15 between the market values of high-grade 
quartered and plain oak consists of incidental waste of raw material and time 
in sawing, modified by the comparatively attractive appearance of the finished 
product and questions of popular favor. One of these questions concerns the 
figure which, the same as that of the judicious selection of trees suitable for 
quarter-sawing, is not invariably determinable at sight before the fact and 
therefore involves to some extent an element of chance. In this connection a 
prominent example is one in which the cutting of logs indiscriminately into 
quartered stock is cited. In that case the pursuit of a certain formula, it is 
claimed, has been found both feasible and profitable. Others discussing this 
claim hold such indiscriminate cutting to be impracticable because necessarily 
a losing proposition. In other words, it is contended that only certain logs 
can satisfactorily and profitably be quarter-sawed and that the singling out 
of trees to that end is self-evidently impracticable. One authority has stated 
that the one certainly most profitable way to dispose of logs fit for the best 
results in quarter-sawing is through cutting them into veneers. The converse 
of this would, however, seem to be that of exceeding the demand or super- 
inducing a glut of both raw and manufactured products. It also appears that 
the practice of converting choice logs into quarter-sawed veneer stock and the 
number of veneer cutting plants in connection with sawmills throughout the 
country are on the increase. 

Another factor promised continued agitation is one feature of the propaganda 
of cooperation between manufacturers and consumers. Up to this time a basic 
inspection standard of acceptable application to individual requirements has not 
been found. For this reason many manufacturing consumers hold that the one 
practicable dependence is of necessity upon contracts specifying individual require- 
ments at prearranged prices. 





CONTINUED SOUTHERN ADVANCEMENT. 


The rate of development from which a given section of country derives its 
vitalizing force is measured chiefly by the raw material required by the industries. 
Products of the soil, or of agriculture, are an important, a necessary means of 
reinforcement, not, however, of extraordinary advancement. Consider, for ex- 
ample, lowa as among the most productive farming States and in which the largest 
city numbers less than 100,000. Texas affords another example substantially 
similar, and until the advent of industrial enterprise since rapidly advanced the 
same was true with one or two exceptions of the entire South. Products of the 
soil do not find extensive markets among their own producers; these to be both 
salable and profitable must be in demand from the outside, for without that there 
can be no market and, of course, no profit. Those southern cities that today exceed 
the 100,000 mark largely owe that fact either to local industries or some tribute 
other than that of the farming community. It is from the factories and foreign 
markets that the farmers derive the sustenance of late so markedly contributing 
to their prosperity and forehandedness. In those southern cities with no mineral 
resources towns of more than ordinary growth and thrift have derived both the 
latter principally from the forests, the lumber industry. These factors have built 
cities, built railroads, built factories and mills, expanded trade and capital, made 
the public works and progress and enlightenment and enterprise in every depart- 
ment of affairs and society possible and have notably distinguished the recent 
years of southern advancement. 

In the antebellum days the three principal classes were the planter, the mer- 
chant and the professions, each of which, except the planter, was restricted to a 
rather circumscribed circle and none of which was able to build railroads or inflate 
cities. Under such conditions, or with need of little not provided by the streams, 
steam and mule power, there of necessity was little occupation for great con- 
tractors, great engineers, great architects, and but few lawyers or doctors. The 
prevailing condition was of necessity crude, primitive and nonprogressive. The 
situation today presents the startling contrast that has been chiefly wrought by 
the intervention of the industries, the quickening and expanding forces of en- 
hanced employment and high wages. 

The section is a gridiron of railroads; factories and mills are everywhere; the 
professions are strong and thrifty; merchants are multiplied and well to do; pub- 
lie and semi-public works in the forms of good roads, buildings, churches, parks, 


places of amusements, educational institutions, the arts, social progress and happi 
ness—all these and more are in a state of self-sustaining advancement. Add ti 
them the rapidly growing expanse of cutover timberland available for futur: 
cultivation and the present and prospective status of the South is one of almos 
inestimable hope and confidence. As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has repeated] 
before stated, this outlook affords the timber holders and lumber manufacturers o 
the section an assurance of increased future local demands upon their resources last 
ingly stable and productive. 





COURSE OF LOGGING ENGINEERING. 


The Page bill, which has passed the United States Senate and is now pendin; 
in the house, calls to mind a subject of special interest to lumbermen in thos 
districts where a long life for their industry is assured. That bill, which shoul 
be referred to as H. R. 22871 as amended and passed by the Senate, grants Federa 
aid to States which appropriate similar sums for agricultural, trade and hom: 
economics in schools of secondary grade, for continuation classes, and university 
extension work along these lines. The total annual appropriation proposed is ove: 
11,000,000; and all friends of practical education are asked to urge its passage. 

But beyond this important elementary instruction there is need of providing 
more practical courses in colleges and universities which will fit young men fo: 
special work in various fields of modern industry. 

During recent years in all of the important industries considerable progress 
has been made in eliminating the rule of thumb methods, and substituting therefo1 
scientific accuracy. In every movement that has promised improvement in methods 
and elimination of waste lumbermen have taken an active and substantial interest. 

Woods work is perhaps the one branch of this industry that still offers the 
greatest opportunities for improvement, and the programs of the conventions of 
manufacturers in recent years, have shown clearly that the operators fully realize 
the chances for improvement in logging methods, and that they are quick to 
adopt the latest machinery and equipment devised for getting the log from the 
woods to the pond. But there needs to be added the scientific, trained skill which 
will make the best use of the capital and mechanical resources so freely supplied 
by the loggers. 

What is needed was once thus explained to the Pacific Logging Congress in 
regard to a proposed logging engineering course in Oregon: 

This curse will open up the new profession of logging engineer to our Oregon boys, and 
when the college is provided with buildings and equipment as proposed in this bill will 
without question become very popular. The need that such training be instituted by the 
State of Oregon is apparent, as the great tracts of magnificent timber, representing 
one-fifth of that standing in the United States, and more than that of any other State 
in he Union, are Oregon’s greatest resource and should be marketed intelligently. Oregon 
has now 700 logging camps and there is a growing demand for competent foremen and 
superintendents ; consequently the loggers are urging the adoption of this bill and later 
will be glad to cooperate with the State college by giving vacation jobs to the students of 
logging engineering so that they may get practical experience during their course of 
training, and when graduated give them a show to work up through the different 
branches of logging as fast as they develop capacity. 

In substantially all the States where lumbering is carried on the industry rep 
resents directly and indirectly a very large part of the wealth that is produced. 
For example, the industry in Oregon employs 22,000 workers, and distributes 
annually, in wages, a pay roll of $14,000,000. The value of the lumber produced 
in the State in 1912 is estimated at $30,000,000. The speaker, therefore, in ask- 
ing support for the movement for a logging course, suggests that the same reasons 
that are given for establishing a course in agriculture, in mining, in law, in 
medicine and in civil engineering are applicable, in Oregon at least, to the estab- 
lishment of a course in logging engineering. He also brings out a point that can 
not be over-emphasized,—that the outdoor life in the woods is conducive to the 
development of the health and sturdiness of character that are needed for the 
building up of a great commonwealth. It is to be hoped that not only the people 
of Oregon will realize the importance of this matter but that other States in 
which the lumber industry has a prominent place will find the Oregon movement 
suggestive. 





SUGGESTED BY THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


Anyone who has been attending lumber manufacturers’ conventions for a score 
of years or so will have acquired the habit, unconsciously or otherwise, of sepa- 
rating the routine features—those which have place upon the program as a 
matter of course—from new or special features of any sort, and it is usually 
the latter classification which shows the drift and current of progress. There is 
always certain formal work to be done, although a certain amount of variety 
may be introduced even here; but the features of the convention which elicit chief 
interest are those which extend the usefulness of the organization into new lines 
of activity. 

In manufacturers’ meetings of the past the chief emphasis has usually been 
put upon questions of grades and values and market conditions—subjects inti- 
mately connected with the merchandising of lumber—but only the first, that of 
grades, having a direct bearing upon the actual details of manufacture. These 
meetings have, therefore, practically been meetings of lumber merchants rather 
than of lumber manufacturers, emphasizing the problems of the sales depart- 
ment rather than those of logging and sawmill operation. 

The program of the eleventh annual convention of the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States, held this week at Cincinnati, offered 
a distinct advance in the inclusion of a number of extremely practical addresses, 
together with a written communication on the subject of ‘‘ Waste Products’’ from 
a member who was not in attendance. Mr. Whiting’s suggestion in effect was 
that many dimension items can be obtained from waste occurring at almost any 
hardwood sawmill, but that these items grow in quantity so slowly that it is often 
impractical to secure orders allowing a sufficient delay to accumulate from waste 
product the material with which to fill them. He, therefore, suggested that under 
the auspices of the association be instituted a cooperative system, whereby such 
orders could be taken and stock promptly accumulated from a number of mills 
(probably located contiguously), so that such orders might be filled with a reason- 
able amount of promptness. In the convention a year ago some emphasis was given 
to the fact that there were possibilities along this line. This year’s convention 
appears to have blazed the practical path to follow, and it is to be hoped that the 
committee on utilization of waste products, recommended by the committee on 
officers’ reports, and the committee on resolutions will be able to put this matter 
upon a working basis. 

One of the most interesting features of an agricultural implement manufac- 
turers’ convention held some time ago was a vigorous address from a dealer in 
which he handled without gloves some policies of the manufacturer of which the 
dealer does not approve. A similar feature was introduced with much interest 
and profit at the Cincinnati convention when a leading eastern sash and door 
manufacturer expressed himself modestly and yet frankly upon certain phases 
of lumber manufacture from the standpoint of the consumer. This speaker’s 
advocacy of 16-foot lengths of lumber is, of course, practical only in so far as 
shorter lengths are dictated merely by manufacturing convenience and not by 
the Jengths in which tree trunks grow. It may be true that this is the length 
which cuts with least waste to standard items of building construction, for whith 
purposes, this speaker stated, 75 per cent of all hardwoods were used. Some 
future day will, however, see lumber cut at the mill to approximate finished sizes 
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rather than to the long length which proves the most convenient universal factor. 

This speaker was very interesting in what he said about the elimination of 
waste in his own factory. Although his statement that similar economies could 
be practiced at the sawmill was largely inferential, it is also no doubt to a 
considerable extent well founded. It is probably true that there is a much lower 
average of waste in all the hardwoods than in the softer building woods, but the 
fact that these manufacturers have given this matter attention in the past shows 
that they are alive to still greater future economies wherever possible. 

The paper by Mr. Williams was devoted to the technic of association activity 
rather than to the technic of sawmill operation, but was written from a very 
practical viewpoint as the expression of one of the most active and loyal of the 
association’s members. 

The address on fire insurance did not bring forward any especially novel ideas 
but wisely emphasized the necessity of an intelligent understanding and efficient 
supervision of individual protection against fire, both in physical safeguards and 
in securing properly drawn policy forms and riders. 

The address on ‘‘Modern Methods and Salesmanship’’ dealt, of course, with 
merchandising rather than manufacturing. It is generally considered that lumber 
is lumber and does not offer much opportunity for selling talk, but this speaker 
contended that it is possible, by specialization in meeting the needs of the 
consumer, to raise one’s self out of the competitive crowd and be able to command 
a higher price for more efficient service. 

While first attention has been given to the above special features of the program, 
the routine work of the association also deserves some consideration. The con- 
vention work is accomplished chiefly through a large number of committees and 


most of these committees have to meet, deliberate and report their conclusions to 
the meeting after it has been called to order. This creates much confusion, 
especially where the same member has been appointed on several different 
committees, and the result is that much of the work is hastily done or not 
accomplished at all. This feature of the convention needs revising or energizing. 
If it could be brought up to the prompt and efficient standard of accomplishment 
which is always shown in the work and reports of the grading rules commission 
under Mr. Vansant’s chairmanship, a vast amount would be added to the im- 
portance and values of the annual deliberations of the body at large. 

The work of the association during the last year has reflected much credit upon 
the officers elected a year ago, and inasmuch as a single year is too short a time 
in which to reach the peak of executive ability the association did wisely in 
reélecting the entire ticket. Mr. Lincoln’s famous proverb about the foolishness 
of swapping horses when crossing a stream of course does not apply here, since 
the trade in general and the association are both in prosperous, flourishing con 
dition. It is, however, a wrong conception of the uses and purposes of an asso- 
ciation which regards it chiefly as a remedy for industrial illness rather than a 
form of cooperation equally valuable and useful whether the condition of the 
trade in general be healthy, subnormal or positively ailing. The association 
should be regarded rather as a sort of storehouse in which strength and power 
may be accumulated in the time of plenty to be drawn upon in the hour of need. 
That this principle is well recognized by the members of this association is 
shown by the loyal support in the past which has built up the organization to 
its present position from the handful of volunteers who met at the first call for 
organization. : 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








The lumber trede in general so far this month accentuates the promise of a good 
season’s trade evidenced by the demand for and movement of product in January. 
That there has been no real winter dullness this season can be safely said. All avail- 
able stocks of the building woods have been in steady request and manufacturers 
generally are behind with their shipmerts, being unable to turn out Iumber as fast 
as it is wanted. The causes of this on the Coast and in the South have been the 
severe weather, snow in the Wesc and heavy rains and high water in the South. 
It is gleaned trom reports that dealers and large consumers are reaching ahead so 
as to be sure of securing adequate supplies for the future. Winter consumption 
has been unusually large, owing to the general absence of extreme cold weather. 
Notwithstanding the low temperatures of the last few days no prolonged period 
of extreme weather can be expected now that the spring breakup is so near. It 
is about time for the spring trade to begir and altogether the volume of business 
is expected to increase from now on. 


* * * 


Up to the end of January there had not been enough snow and freezing weather 
in the northern logging sections to meke good workable conditions, this situation 
covering the territory from Maine to the head of the Great Lakes and curving down 
through western Pennsylvania. In northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
all big operators by means of their established and well constructed roads have been 
able to do a fair amount of hauling and the railroads have been less handicapped by 
heavy snows than for several seasons, while cars have been fully employed in trans- 
porting logs to the mills. In Michigan the Mackinaw division of the Central Rail- 
road, up to the end of January, transported 135,632,380 feet of logs and about 75 
per cent were delivered at Saginaw River mills, but it was admitted that all over 
the Lower Peninsula operations in the logging districts were handicapped by lack 
of cold weather and snow. Large quantities of logs have been cut but could not 
be hauled to the railroads. In the Menominee River region of upper Michigan, as 
well as on the Wisconsin side, farmers and jobbers who haul logs on the publie roads 
have not found conditions to their liking on account of lack of snow and frequent 
thaws, but the large operators who make good roads and ice them when the tempera- 
ture is low enough are making a large log cut, the biggest for years, it is reported. 
This energy of effort has been stimulated by the excellent demand for hemlock and 
hardwoods. Cedar and pulpwood are also in insistent request. 


* * * 


forest prodnets, since the market is very much alive, even in the midst of winter, 
with no weighty surpluses anywhere. Logging operations in the upper Michigan 
peninsula have been more active this winter than for several years, while the demand 
for woodsmen is greater than the supply. The central Wisconsin district branches 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway have been crowded with logs, pulp- 
wood and fire wood, which shows great activity among farmers and small and large 
timber owners in cashing in their raw material. The railroad company named is 
short of logging cars, and since flat cars are being vsed instead the cost of staking 
and wiring them is an additional expense that shippers do not relish. In the Duluth 
district snow and hard weather are not sufficient to be satisfactory to the large 
operators and to farmers who can not afford to make good roads and ice them and 
they are anxious for more snow. This is the situation practically throughout the 
old Northwestern pine States. Since February 1, however, there has been some 
cold weather and snow and the situation has somewhat improved. How long it 
will continue remains to be seen. 
* * * 


The outlook for the season is deemed very encouraging in respect to all kinds of 


[In Maine up to the end of last month the log operators were still waiting for real 
snow. Frequent rains had melted the ‘‘flirts’’ of snow in the Aristook County, in 
the northern part of Piscataquis and Penobscot Counties, with not enough snow to 
make good hauling. Conditions may have improved the last day or so now that the 
weather has changed to more wintry conditions. In western Pennsylvania thousands 
of dollars were reported being lost through lack of snow for the movement of logs. 

* * * 


In many parts of the South rains have been a serious deterrent to logging, and 
while conditions on the Coast have greatly improved in the last week the heavy 
snows which fell prior to that time practically put a stop to woods operations. 
Whiie the loggers have been restricted in operations by these conditions there has 
been a gain in confidence through them which will tend to strengthen market 
values on the different produets. 

* * * 


Pretty much the same strenuosity is noticed in the southern pine field. Reports 
from the different yellow pine centers all take a roseate view of general trade condi 
tions. Demand is heavier; stocks are not inereasing perceptibly and prices are 
exceedingly firm. Taking it all in all, the situation is considered bright and encour- 
aging, with prospects for a record-breaking business a little later. Many of the manu- 
facturers are wrestling with the problem of how best to satisfy the demand for items 
on which they are short. here is appsrently no abatement in the call for car and 
railroad stuff. At Atlanta the heavy buying by the railroads has stiffened prices 
and given a decidedly prosperous tone to the market. The Southern Railroad, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Milledgeville Railroad companies are all in 
the market for cars. The Southern Railroad will do considerable double tracking. 
The Georgia Railroad & Power Co., it is reported, will spend more than a million 
dollars this year on double tracking its systems. Savannah complains of a marked 
dearth in the supply of lumber. which stringency is felt throughout that territory. 
The coastwise trade is holding up-well and shipping is limited only by the amount 
of lumber that can be had. Although there is some complaint, the supply of rolling 
stock is greatly improved in nearly all parts of the country. Shipments, therefore, 


are going forward better than earlier in the winter. In Louisiana and Mississippi 
inquiries are very strong. The market in the eastern cities is active and prices are about 
as high as at any time this year. In the Middle West the wholesale trade in yellow 
pine is putting forth more effort to secure supplies at the mills, in getting them 
forward and in making sales. Prices on all yellow pine items are firm at the recent 
advances. The strongest call in northwestern Louisiana seems to be for timbers, 
which have become very scarce. In this section also many millions of dollars will be 
spent on railroad improvements. The Santa Fe Railroad will expend $1,500,000 and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas recently began improvements which will cost about 
$2,000,000. In Mississippi heavy rains and high water have retarded logging 
operations, 
* * * 

The northern pine market is strong throughout. Many predict that this will 
be a banner year in the northern pine trade, basing their opinion on the amount 
of business done in January and inquiries being received. Low grades are scarce 
and are firmly held. Box lumber is very strong and its manufacturers are not com- 
plaining of lack of business or inability to secure orders. 

* * * 

Not before in several years has the hemlock business as a whole been as pros- 
perous as at the present time. In all parts of the hemlock consuming territory 
demand is fully adequate to take care of all available supplies. Prices are being 
well maintained. Students of the lumber industry say that the crest of yellow 
pine production has been about reached; they are therefore of the opinion that 
hemlock will be able to retain its trade in its natural territory, the Central West. 

* * * 


Pacific coast conditions all favor the manufacturer for the coming year. Mar- 
ket reports from the big centers of the Pacific coast all breathe of optimism regard- 
ing trade conditions. Many manufacturers look on the recent heavy snows as a 
blessing in disguise, as they will have a tendency to prevent overtime running and 
consequent overproduction. The snows are rapidly disappearing and loggers are 
again active. On Puget Sound there is a brisk demand for all kinds of lumber at 
full prices; not only the retail trade but the cargo and local business are in 
excellent shape. Many of the red cedar shingle mills have partly resumed opera- 
tion and probably the majority have begun to turn out product by this time. 
Shingles have advanced to $2.30 for clears and $1.85 for stars at the mills. This 
is not due entirely to the present demand but in part to weather conditions, which 
have forced a decided curtailment of the outlook. Logs, both fir and cedar, are 
reported as being very scarce on the Sound. In northern Washington the weather 
has so moderated that logging has been resumed. So far the log shortage has not 
affected the Everett mills. In San Francisco the coast trade is on an uptrend 
again and demand for vessels is much heavier. The outlook for redwood is very 
good, it being stimulated by the fir market. The white pine and sugar pine plants 
are closed, but considerable activity is noted around the pine door factories. In 
the Inland Empire district lumbermen are again getting cars, but not in the num- 
bers that they find necessary to care for orders already on their books. Manu- 
facturers are having no trouble in getting the recent advance of 50 cents, orders 
being booked freely on the new list. Spokane manufacturers all report a splendid 
trade; one of their scarce items is lath. From figures gathered by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the shipments for last year exceeded the cut 
by more than 19,000,000 feet. The total number of feet shipped during 1912 was 
very close to the billion mark, a gain of nearly 400,000,000 feet over the quantity 
shipped in 1911. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade of the country, from the value standpoint, was never in 
better shape. Stocks are sadly depleted, as wholesalers find to be the case when 
they try to buy. The trend of the hardwood market may be illustrated by the 
statement that a car of plain red oak brought $60 in Chicago a few days ago. In 
the northern hardwoods prices for inch birch firsts and seconds are reported as 
having reached the highest point ever known, and while common is not in as 
good demand as the uppers prices are satisfactory. Hard maple is pretty well 
cleaned up, prices ranging fully $2 higher than a year ago. Basswood is not as 
firm, firsts and seconds being offered at $35 to $36 f. o. b. mill and No. 1 common 
at $10 less. Stocks of basswood are light in northern Wisconsin. Rock elm is also 
bringing higher values than for several years. Plain oak is in the van of south- 
ern hardwoods. The cottonwood movement is limited only to the extent of supply, 
with the possible exception of box boards. Columbus, Ohio, reports that plain oak 
firsts and seconds have advanced $2 and No. 1 common about $1. The lower 
grades of poplar have advanced fully $1 during the last week. Firsts and sec- 
onds gum sell readily, while red and clear saps are active. Quarter sawed white 
oak is decidedly a freer mover than six months ago, with the prospects good for 
this class of stock. In Nashville the tone of the market is decidedly strong, all 
hardwoods on the list being in exceptionally active demand. At St. Louis plain 
oak and ash, with gum, cottonwood and cypress following a close second, are in 
splendid demand. 

* * * 

Demand for North Carolina pine seems to improve as the year advances. Prices 
are held at list. Logs and some kinds of lumber are scarce and the mills are 
driven to their utmost to satisfy the demand. Much attention is given by buyers 
to edge box and stock widths of box and lower. 

The cypress business in all sections of supply and distribution is in a satisfactory 
condition. The supply is keeping pace with the demand, but dry stocks are said 
to be no more than are needed to furnish an assortment. The trade South, West, 
North and East is in a very healthy state. 
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Now that the turn of the financial year is well over 
the banking interests of the country are feeling relief 
from the fear and strain of last November and Decem- 
ber. Since the acute danger of those months has passed 
they are beginning to admit that the money situation 
late last year bordered closely on a panic like that of 
1907, and only by skilltul management by bankers in 
the clearing house centers, backed by the banks of the 
country at large, was a hazardous dearth of currency 
averted. This condition they attribute wholly to our 
inelastic and otherwise bad currency and banking sys- 
tem. Admission is now made that there were perilous 
conditions in finance that would have involved much 
trouble to the credit and business of the country during 
November and October that was tided over without panic 
by the combined effort of the leading banking interests, 
though not without fear and trembling at certain stages 
of the procedure. David R. Forgan, president of 
National City Bank, of Chicago, made the first public 
confession of any banker in the country of the dangerous 
character of the situation late last year, as stated by 
**Holland,’’ in the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Forgan 
did this in an address at an annual meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, in New York. It seems 
that it was a part of the strategy of the influential 
bankers that as far as possible any appearance of 
anxiety or suggestion of apprehension should be con- 
cealed. It was pointed out that the business situation 
was very different from that which prevailed in the early 
part of 1907. The United States and the world at that 
time were feeling the loss of capital caused by the war 
between Japan and Russia, as well as the contest between 
Great Britain and the Boers. Furthermore the United 
States was suffering from reaction consequent on the 
excessive promotion of industrial ventures. Following, 
eame a lengthened period of liquidation and readjust- 
ment. Speculation has diminished, and business is being 
conducted on the basis of realities. There is little specu- 
lation in corporate securities—next to none, so far as 
the public is concerned, on the great exchanges in New 
York or elsewhere. Besides, the United States last year 
carried on a record breaking foreign commerce, so that 
at the end of 1912 there was an apparent balance in 
our favor in that particular of considerably over $600,- 
000,000. The bankers grouped and emphasized these 
favorable conditions as an offset to any forebodings that 
the country was getting into financial straits. Above all 
was the liberal crop outcome, which, though calling for 
a vast sum of money to market the surplus, was bound 
to return money to the farmers, the merchants and 
manufa¢turers and thus cause a great expansion of busi- 
ness besides a degree of liquidation of indebtedness that 
would strengthen the financial situation. 

* * * 


Probably Mr. Forgan, or any of the leading bankers, 
would not now publicly revert to the perilous situation 
in the last two months of 1912 if they had no special 
object in view for doing so. The bankers have a special 
purpose in making admissions of past danger, which is 
to bring to bear on Congress an influence in behalf of 
a reformed currency and banking system. It is said that 
undoubtedly the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the present Congress, and especially of the Congress 
that will assemble soon after the inauguration of the 
president-elect, will be loaded up with evidence of what 
has been escaped in the way of money stringency and 
possible panic, and that this testimony will reveal the 
manner in which, ‘‘by desperate strategy and highly 
artificialized methods the American bankers prevented 
the situation from getting away from them.’’ It is thus 
hoped and believed that this presentation of the case as 
an object lesson will be a powerful influence for the 
perfecting of legislation which, at least, will prevent 
what has been termed currency or bankers’ panies. Mr. 
Forgan, as well as other eminent bankers, is convinced 
that a wise and safe plan for swift mobilization of 
reserves would prove as sure a preventive of panics as 
vaccination is of smallpox. 

* * * 


While bankers and all those interested in finance and 
business do not doubt that there should be reform in our 
currency and banking system, as has lavishly been set 
forth by bankers, security dealers, publicists, economists 
and business men generally, such prevention of monetary 
revulsions would not obviate periodic depressions in 
eredit and business. There still would be the rolling 
waves of prosperity and troughs in the sea of industry 
and business. Such variations would come of the very 
influences that now create currency panics. A long period 
of prosperity would, the same as always, result in over- 
expansion of credit and overproduction of commodities. 
The very fact that measures had been perfected to pre- 
vent money panics would give promoters of all sorts a 
faith that would make them bold in projecting and 
attempting to carry on big schemes. Some of them 
would fail because of unwise conceptions, unforeseen 
losses by competition and lack of productivity. Others 
would be so successful at the outstart as to lead to ex- 
travagance and over-confidence. Some would suffer 
calamities by the ‘‘act of God,’’ in the way of storms, 
floods and earthquakes. Many would be badly conceived 
and prove failures even before beginning. There would 
be crop failures, crop superabundance and low and 
unprofitable prices. Worst of all, there would be too 
much prosperity and faith in success, leading to over- 
confidence, excessive risk in speculation, extravagance 
that would become a positive vice and a consequent 
demoralization of the people. So let us not count on 


the reform of currency and banking as the cure of all 
business ills, for virtue, strength, and that heroism that 
stiffens the will and hardens the muscle of a people 
come through adversity and what are popularly regarded 
as hard times. But since a bad currency system and 
consequent hampered banking facilities are a positive 
evil in business, let us have a reform by all means, if 
such can be secured by act of Congress. So far, how- 
ever, so many plans are promulgated to reach the desired 
end that it seems doubtful if the next Congress will be 
able to whip into shape anything effective that will be 
acceptable to the bankers, especially those in the great 
reserve centers. The conflict of opinion thus far seems 
to be so strenuous and insistent that to formulate any 
plan that will command the majority support seems 
difficult. All agree, however, that there must be reform, 
and it is possible that the exigency will at length loom so 
large that conmrpromise and crystallization will finally 
appear as if by spontaneity, as many times has been the 
ease in the world’s history. 
* * * 

A statement from Wichita, Kans., is made in the New 
York Evening Post to the effect that a notable change 
has within recent time taken place in the loan market 
of that part of the country. Up to about two years ago 
brokers found difficulty in placing loans for farmers; 
now they are finding a market for all the mortgages they 
can write for farmers. The insurance companies are 
again in the field with millions of funds seeking invest- 
ment, a demand that has, and is, absorbing a large share 
of the offerings. The Wichita view is that the farmers 
are borrowing as freely as ever. In the opinion of many 
of the loan brokers the farmers are even too cheerfully 
placing incumbrances on their land. At the same time 
much of the borrowing is said to be for improvements, 
but since a reverse in crop outcome is always possible, 
and even probable, the readiness with which the rural 
people are taking on debt is looked upon with some dis- 
trust by conservative lenders. Some brokers claim that 
land values are too high for a safe basis of loans, and 
that not more than 25 per cent of the prices asked can 
be taken as the basis of real security. The newer sec- 
tions of the Southwest are paying 7 per cent for loans, 
but in the older settled sections 6 per cent is the rule. 
The brokers do not look with favor on the proposed 
farmers’ bank scheme, as the brokers fear that it will 
drive them out of business and turn the mortgage loan 
functioning over to the banks. The brokers claim that 
the farmers are not suffering from high interest rates, 
but they do demand short-time loans, with the privilege 
of previous payment if all goes well with their crops. 
Practically uo foreclosures are noted, which indicates a 
sound condition of the farming interests in the South- 
west. 





EVENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The $50,000,000 Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City, which has been in course of construction seven 
years, has been opened for daily operation, each way, of 
800 trains and accommodation of 100,000 passengers 
every 24 hours. 

A company recently incorporated has acquired 7,500 
acres in Manistee County, Mich., and proposes to estab- 
lish an orchard which, it claims, will be the largest in the 
world. 

The caisson of the $2,300,000 dry dock at the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard at Seattle was put into position 
January 29. The battleship Oregon will be the first ves- 
sel docked. 

The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 
February 1 became separate and distinct systems in 
accordance with the Supreme Court’s decision dissolving 
the merger of the companies. 

Woodrow Wilson January 31 accepted the offer of the 
students of Princeton University to escort him from 
Princeton to the White House on the day he is inau- 
gurated. 

Edward F. Dunne was inaugurated governor of Illinois 
February 3 at noon. 

The California Senate by a party vote of 23 to 10 
refused February 3 to urge the State’s delegation in 
Congress to work for the passage of the six-year presi- 
dential term resolution now pending. 

Damage estimated at $1,500,000 resulted February 2 
from a fire of undetermined origin which swept the 
Savannah River front for two blocks, destroying the 
wharves of the Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., 
several warehouses and business structures. 


Washington. 


Provision for the organization of the United States 
Army into three infantry divisions and one cavalry divi- 
sion is made in an order issued by direction of President 
Taft and made public February 2 by Secretary of War 
Stimson. 

United States imports from Asia and Oceania com- 
bined amounted to $280,000,000 in 1912 as against $160,- 
000,000 in 1902 and the exports to Asia and Oceania for 
1912 aggregated $190,000,000 against $96,000,000 10 
years ago. 

Preparations for completely changing the designs of 
all-American currency and reducing the size of paper 


money by one-third have been practically finished by the 
Treasury Department. 

President Taft has been informed that all excavation 
for the Panama Canal will be completed about April 1. 
In Culebra cut the work last week was 94.41 per cent 
completed. 

The creation of a land loan bureau in the Treasury 
Department for the aid of farmers is proposed in a bill 
introduced February 3 by Representative Buchanan of 
Illinois. 

By a tie vote the Senate refused February 3 to take 
up for consideration the Owen bill establishing a bureau 
ot health. 

Delaware, Wyoming and New Mexico, indorsing the 
income tax amendment through their respective legisla 
tures, completed a list of 38 States that have approved 
it, two more than the three-fourths necessary for its final 
adoption. As soon as Secretary of State Knox has the 
certificates of ratification from the States in his posses- 
sion and has verified them he will issue a proclamation 
showing that fact and declaring that the new provision 
thencetorth is part of the Constitution of the United 
States. Then Congress may proceed with the passage of 
the income tax law. 

As a substitute for the Lever-Smith bill which has 
passed the House, the Senate January 29 adopted the 
-age vocational educational bill, authorizing maximum 
appropriations of over $14,000,000 for agricultural and 
trade educational work. 

The House January 29 by an overwhelming vote 
adopted the joint resolution originated by Sen. Cullom 
and passed by the Senate providing for the erection of a 
majestic temple on the bank of the Potomae River in 
Washington as a memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 

The diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, carry 
ing $3,764,643, was reported to the House of Representa 
tives February 3 by the Foreign Affairs Committee. The 
total is $200,000 below the official estimate and $180,000 
above last year’s appropriation. 

The United States Supreme Court, February 3, held 
that the United Shoe Machinery Co. had not violated 
the Sherman anti-trust law by the mere organization of 
that company by the heads of several noncompeting 
groups of shce manutacturers. 

Army and Navy officers who went to Cuba to gather 
data to be used in devising a plan for the fortification 
of the Guantanamo Naval Station as an outpost of the 
Panama Canal, returned February 3 to Washington. The 
officers will prepare a report to be submitted to Secre 
tary of War Stimson. 

3efore he quits oflice President Taft expects to send 
to the Senate the nominations of five more Federal 
judges, making a total of 114 during his administration, 
a record unequalled in one term, so far as available docu 
ments show, by any other president. 

President Taft, February 4, signed the ‘‘loan shark’’ 
bill, limiting the charges of ‘‘loan sharks’’ and pawn 
brokers in the District of Columbia to 1 per cent a 
month. Passage of the bill had been fought for years. 

According to a report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, January 29, the introduction of the automobile on 
farms of the United States has not displaced the horse 
or mule. The number of horses increased 58,000 in 1912 
over last year and mules increased 24,000. Both were 
of greater value than ever before except in 1911. 


FOREIGN. 


A resolution calling for an eight-hour day for all 
classes of workmen and workwomen was adopted Janu- 
ary 31 at London by the Trades Union Congress at which 
over 2,000,000 British workmen and women were repre- 
sented. 

Statistics prepared by the Commonwealth show that 
almost half of Australia consists of unoccupied lands. 

Twenty-six of the crew of the German bark Pangani 
perished January 28 when that vessel was sunk by the 
French steamer Phrune in the English Channel. 

The Balkan war has been resumed. The bombardment 
of Adrianople began February 3 and a small skirmish 
oceurred at the Tchatalja lines. The armistice lasted 
two months. 

King Menelik of Abyssinia is dead, according to a 
dispatch reeeived at London from Addis-Abeda February 
3. Prince Lidji Jeassu, one of his grandsons, has suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

Dr. Cousin, of Paris, France, claims to have devised 
i. means of sending up disturbances in the air, powerful 
vusts, which will capsize any type of aeroplane, even if 
it has reached an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

The French minister, February 4, refused to sign the 
#125,000,000 loan agreement between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the six Powers unless all three advisers repre 
sented neutral eountries or were all subjects of one or 
another of the six countries participating. 

A erushing defeat with heavy slaughter was inflicted 
on the Kroo natives of Liberia January 27 by Maj. 
3allard, one of the American officers lent some time ago 
to the Liberian Government. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate the president 
of Salvador, Dr. Manuel E. Araujo. The president was 
wounded in several places, but none of the wounds is 
considered serious. 
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FRAUDULENT SIGNATURE. 


Self-Styled ‘‘Lumberman’’ Gets Money from Chicago 
Jewelry Concern. 


Many methods have been advanced for detecting fraud- 
ulent signatures on checks and commercial paper, but the 
unsuspecting man who cashes a check ‘‘because it looks 
good’’ will get ‘‘stung’’ nine times out of ten. 

A man representing himself to be H. 8. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Twin Oaks Lumber Co., 72-74-76 Randolph 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., is making use of a multi- 
colored, fancy-printed voucher check, and while he may 
confine his passing of these ‘‘ works of art’’ to those out- 
side of the lumber trade it is well to put lumbermen on 
their guard. Being a so-called lumberman it is only 
natural that he deal with lumbermen. 

Ringer Bros., a jewelry concern of Chicago, cashed one 
ot these checks recently, partly on account of the pre- 
possessing appearance of the drawer, but mostly because 
‘fit looked good.’’ However, it was found that a second 
look could have been used to advantage, when the check 
was returned by the Bank of Commerce, of Memphis, on 
which it was drawn, marked ‘‘no such party and no such 
company are known as being in Memphis.’’ 

‘The check was signed ‘‘‘Twin Oaks Lumber Co.’’ and 
countersigned ‘‘H. 8. Vincent, president.’’ Ringer Bros. 
are congratulating themselves that the check was for only 


$36. 





BIG TIMBER DEAL. 


Over 60,000 Acres, Railroads and Mill in Louisiana 
Change Hands. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—Today in the office of 
C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
was concluded a deal between that concern and the Lud- 
ington, Wells & Van Schaick Co., by which the former, 
by purchase, secures the holdings of the latter company 
in Beauregard and Vernon Parishes, La., including about 
63,000 acres of land, 46,000 acres of which is covered 
with virgin timber, and all railroads and personal prop- 
erty connected with the plant. The mill has a daily 
capacity of 200,000 feet and is said to be one of the 
best equipped in the South. Much of the timber con- 
veyed in the sale was bought over 30 years ago by 
Sen. Isaae Stephenson, of Menominee, Mich., at, it is 
reported, about 50 cents an acre. Milling operations 
were not begun until recent years, after the comple- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 

Representing the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Co. 
were Isaac Stephenson, jr., nephew of the United States 
Senator trom Wisconsin; H. A. J. Upham, of Milwaukee, 
and W. B. Williamson, of the law firm Pujo & William- 
son, St. Charles, La. The total sum of purchase was 
$3,600,000. 

The new properties notably extend the already extraor- 
dinary resources of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., one of 
the heaviest lumber operators in the South. They will 
be handled by the Ludington Lumber Co., just incor- 
porated, the officers of which are: R. A. Long, chair- 
man; C. B, Sweet, president; F. J. Bannister, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; M. B. Nelson, treasurer, all of 
whom, as is well known, are officers of the Long-Bell 
company. 

The timber is said to be of the choicest to be had in 
the entire South. The Long-Bell company did not take 
over the new tract because of any dearth of timber at 
its mills now operating, but because it believed it offered 
an unusual opportunity for development. Only one of 
the Long-Bell mills is anywhere near cut out; that is 
the Globe mill at Yellow Pine, La., whose timber in that 
neighborhood is expected to be practically exhausted 
early in the spring. All the other Long-Bell mills have 
timber enough to last them six or seven years at the 
present rate of logging and manufacturing. The selling 
for the new Ludington Lumber Co. will be conducted 
through the Long-Bell Lumber Co., as has been the case 
with all similar auxiliary companies of the big Kansas 
City concern. 


PINE BEETLE RAVAGES. 


More Than 1,000,000 Acres in Northeastern Oregon 
Affected in Five Years. 





Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has announced results 
obtained in the fight that has been waged by experts of 
the Bureau of Entomology and the Forest Service in 
cooperation with timber owners on the mountain pine 
beetle in Oregon. Investigations continuing from 1907 
to 1910 showed that it had ravaged an area of more than 
1,000,000 acres in northeastern Oregon since its first 
appearance in 1905. It was estimated that about 35 per 
cent of the young lodgepole pine and about 50 per cent 
of the matured lodgepole pine, or a total of 8,000,000 
trees, had been killed in that time. 

An area of about 90,000 acres was selected by the 
Government officials as a field for demonstration work in 
an effort to check the advance of the pest. In the spring 
of last year a thorough inspection was made of the 
treated area. A similar untreated area in another forest 
was also examined. It was found that on 87,950 acres 
of the treated tract the number of trees killed by the 
insects decreased from 37,178 to 4,698, a reduction of 
32,480 trees, or more than 8U per cent, while on the 
untreated area there was no decrease, and in one small 


isolated area the increase was 240 per cent. The results 
of expert treatment show that it is possible and prac- 
ticable to treat pest-ridden districts and successfully 
check the spread of the tree plague. Secretary Wilson 
strongly emphasizes the need of more extensive insect 
control work to curb the ravage of bark beetles on mer- 
chantable timber. 


MAY LOSE HIS JOB. 


Bill in Wisconsin Legislature to Abolish Office of 
State Forester. 





MADISON, WIS., Feb. 4.—The office of State forester 
will be abolished in Wisconsin, if a bill just introduced in 
the legislature is passed, providing for the creation of 
the office of commissioner of conservation, with a salary 
of $6,000. The new commissioner will take over the 
work now performed by the State forester, the State 
game warden and the State park board. It is claimed 
by the supporters of the measure that the work can be 
more efficiently and economically carried on under one 
man. 





ON SELLER’S INVENTORY. 


Of Rare Occurrence Although Done in Case of Well- 


Known Minneapolis Concern. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—A transfer of 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber based on the seller’s inventory is a 
rare occurrence. It was actually done in the case of the 
stock sold by the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, to Glass, Scanlon & Co. When the deal was made 
Col. J. E. Glass, who had charge of the transaction for 
the buyers, remarked that he would send up men to take 
the inventory. Edgar Dalzell, sales manager for the 
Smith company, said that would be all right, but was 
unnecessary, as the company just had taken a complete 
inventory and knew just what was in each of the piles 
of lumber. Col. Glass took the Smith inventory, which 
included a diagram of the yards and a detailed state- 
ment for each pile, and sent five men to the yards to 
check over a few piles taken at random through the big 
yard. They spent some hours and found the inventory 
accurate to the foot on every pile they inspected. So 
they reported, and Col. Glass took the inventory of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 





THE FLOOD QUESTION. 


Mississippi Congressman Author of Bill Showing One 
Way Out of Dilemma. 


The flood question on the lower Mississippi is certain 
to be a live one continuously; consequently, any im- 
portant information relating to it should be placed be- 
fore those concerned as quickly as possible as a matter 
of news. January 21 Congressman Dickson, of Missis- 
sippi, introduced a bill (H. R. 28336), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. The bill with its introductory 
paragraphs is self-explanatory and therefore is reprinted 
in full without comment: 


A BILL AUTHORIZING THE PURCHASE OF CER.- 
TAIN LANDS IN LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI. 


WHEREAS, The construction of the levees on both banks gf 
the Mississippi River by the United States Government ha® 
caused the high-water level of the Mississippi River to be 
so elevated as to overflow and render unfit for agricultural 
purposes certain lands on the east bank of said river in the 
counties of Warren, Claiborne, Jefferson, Adams, and Wil- 
kinson in the State of Mississippi and in the parishes of 
East Feliciana and East Baton Rouge in the State of 
Louisiana where no levees exist; and, 

WueEreEaAs, The Mississippi River Commission in pursuance 
of an act of Congress approved July 25, 1912, has reported 
that the cost of a levee of sufficient grade and section to 
protect said lands from overflow by the Mississippi River 
would be greater than the value of the lands protected; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Large quantities of willow and other trees are 
needed by the Mississippi River Commission in prosecuting 
the revetment work on said river; and, 

WHEREAS, Such trees could be grown on said lands more 
cheaply than they could be purchased from private owners ; 
and, 4 

WHEREAS, The result of the inundation of said lands 
caused by the levees as aforesaid amounts to a taking of 
such lands; and, 

WueEREAS, The owners of a large portion of these lands, 
declining to enter suit, have appeared before Congress 
pleading for justice; and have tendered to the United 
States their lands at valuation not exceeding one-half of 
the value of said lands prior to the raising of the flood line 
by the maintenance of levees as aforesaid; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purchase such lands as follows: Warren County, 
20.533 acres, $379,225; Claiborne County, 5,513 acres, $103,- 
070: Jefferson County, 29,9386 acres, $639,968; Adams 
County, 5,465 acres, $112,973; Wilkinson County (north of 


Fort Adams), 20,359 acres, $333,945; Wilkinson County 
(south of Fort Adams), 4,480 acres, $82,260 All of said 
lands being the lands described in sections 29, 31, 37 
38, 39, 43, 44, 49, 51, 53, 55, 60, 65, and 69 of House 
document No. 1,011, Sixty-second Congress, third session 
and being the lands tendered to the United States through 
Captain C. O. Sherrill by the individual members of the 
riparian owners’ association of the district above named on 
October 15, 1912. 3ut no payments shall be made for any 
such lands until the title shall be satisfactory to the Attor- 
ney General and shall be vested in the United States. 
Section 2. That the sum of $1,650,441, or so much 


ot 


thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money remaining in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry out the purposes of this act 





PRICE-BASING CHANGE. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers Name Duluth in Pre- 
ference to Minneapolis. 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 4.—A special meeting of mem 
bers of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and other pine producers of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
was held here yesterday. The much discussed problem- 
the proper point on which freight rates should be figured 
in quoting delivery price made by individual shippers— 
was the special subject of discussion, and it was decided 
that the base of lumber prices for delivery east of the 
Mississippi River should be changed from Minneapolis 
to Duluth. An informal discussion was held as to pend- 
ing legislation and other matters. About 20 lumbermen 
were present, and the meeting was presided over by 
W. C. Case, of Minneapolis. 





TARIFF CANCELLATION. 


Canadian Railway Commission’s Order Affects Cana- 
dian Pacific and Grand Trunk. 





TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 3—The Canadian Railway Com- 
mission has issued an order canceling the pruposed tariff 
changes by the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways abolishing stop-over privileges on international 
lumber shipments except those destined exclusively to 
points in the United States. Consignees often prefer 
to receive lumber in a partially manufactured state and 
hitherto the railways have accorded the privilege of for- 
warding lumber at the through rate to some intermediate 
point, where it is partially manufactured and reshipped 
to its destination at a slight advance over the regular 
tariff. The operation of the changes made in the tariff 
withdrawing this privilege has been suspended, and a 
hearing will be given on the case in Toronto on Febru- 
ary 7. 


STATE COMMERCE CHAMBER. 


To Be Organized in the Near Future at Columbus, 
Ohio, by Various Business Interests. 





CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 3.—A committee representing 
a number of business organizations of Ohio has drafted 
a constitution and by-laws to govern a State cham- 
ber of commerce which will be launched in Columbus 
in the near future. The object of the proposed organi- 
zation is to urge advancement in financial, civic, busi- 
ness and industrial matters. 

The committee which drafted the constitution and 
by-laws consists of J. E. Todd, president of the Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce; S. P. Bush, president of the 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association; W. C. Culkins, secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; H. S. 
Grimes, president of the Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce, and U. 8S. Stevens, secretary of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Columbus will be the headquarters 
for the association. About 125 business organizations 
in the State have been invited to join the proposed 
chamber of commerce. 


PERMANENT DISABILITY. 


Interesting Bulletin by Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion Dealing with 300 Cases. 





MILWAUEEE, WIs., Feb. 4.—The Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, which administers the new Wisconsin work- 
men’s compensation act and has general charge of indus- 
trial and labor conditions in the State, is preparing an 
interesting bulletin, dealing with nearly 300 cases of 
permanent partial disability of Wisconsin workmen. The 
commission for three months assigned one deputy to the 
task of collecting all available data on instances of 
permanent disability, with the object of placing before 
future victims the possibilities held out to men of similar 
unfortunate experiences. It was found that in most 
eases the employers of permanently injured men had 
been exceedingly fair in their efforts to aid the victims. 
In not a few cases the men were given work adapted to 
their changed condition and as they showed increased 
efficiency were promoted until they received considerably 
more pay than they received before the’accident. Some 
of the injured men have risen to positions of foremen 
and superintendents. Others have taken up entirely new 
trades and have become proficient in them. 
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Merchandising of Hickory. 

————_, ARK., Feb. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have just bought a new mill at this point, including a 
body of timber on which there is over 3,000,000 feet of 
shell-bark and black hickory. We have a mill that will 
cut about 40,000 feet a day and are writing to find out the 
best method of handling the hickory. We are undecided if 
to sell it in the flitch or to cut it up into dimension stock. 
Any information you can give us as to the best method of 
handling hickory will be greatly appreciated. 


{Hickory has become so scarce that its manufacture 
and use are highly specialized and the writer does not 
claim to be able to render very technical advice upon it. 
Undoubtedly it would sell to better advantage in the 
form of dimension, and the better plan would be to take 
up the question of distribution in advance of beginning 
to manufacture with agricultural implement and vehicle 
manufacturers and various manufacturers of handles and 
of logging tools. In this way accurate advance informa- 
tion can be secured as to the best dimension specialties 

‘into which to turn the stock. It would probably be to 
advantage in connection with the manufacture of dimen- 
sion squares to put in a variety lathe for the utilization 
of smaller waste in turned handles, effecting a closer 
use of the timber. 

Hickory timber could, of course, be marketed in the 
flitch, simplifying mill manufacture, but if the detail 
work of manufacturing into dimension stock is properly 
organized, the increased returns will show a nice profit 
margin.— EDITOR. | 





Method of Using Doyle Rule. 
GREER, IDAHO, Feb. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Will you kindly advise me what the practice is regarding use 
of the Doyle log rule, i. e., if scale measurement is over or 
under bark? It was my understanding that all log rules 
were based upon the outside measurement of the small end 
of the log. I shali appreciate your reply. 
EpwarpD S. PARKER. 


[In the Doyle as well as in the Scribner rule allowance 
is made for slab and saw kerf, but not for bark, and 
measurement should be taken at the small end of the log 
inside the bark.—EDIToR. ] 





Cutting Speed of Saws. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I am 
sending herewith question asked by one of our subscribers 
as to the proper speed for the cutting edge of a circular 
saw, and will be greatly obliged to you for your offer of 
assistance : 

“What is the speed of the cutting edge of a circular saw; 
that is to say, at what rate of speed should the teeth 
travel in feet per minute in order to do good work?” 


[The above inquiry comes from the managing editor 
of a mechanical engineering paper and raises an interest- 
ing subject for discussion. 

Prof. C. A. Schenck, in his work on ‘‘Logging and 
Lumbering,’’ page 114, says that the proper speed at the 
rim of a circular saw is 9,000 feet a minute; also that 
more speed is required for sawing hardwoods than for 
sawing softwoods. In this he does not agree with 
another author, William B. Mershon, who, in his booklet 
on ‘‘The Use and Care of Band Resaws,’’ states that the 
resaw with wheels 46 inches in diameter should be 
operated at 625 revolutions a minute, or for kiln-dried 
hardwoods should be operated at 575 revolutions a minute. 
These figures produce saw speeds of 7,526 feet and 
6,925 feet respectively, as applicable to band resaws. 

Haswell’s ‘‘ Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket-Book,’’ 
a standard engineering reference work, on page 197 
gives a speed of 4,500 revolutions for an 8-inch circular 
saw; for a 10-inch saw 3,600; for a 36-inch saw 1,000. 
Using 3 as a factor in reducing diameter to circumfer- 
ence (the true factor being 3.1416), this works out 9,000 
feet rim speed to the minute. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the same authority, on page 911 states that a 
30-inch saw should be operated at 2,000 revolutions a 
minute or ‘‘a rim speed of 3.57 miles a minute.’’ Using 





the decimally correct circumference factor, the rim speed: 


of this saw would be 15,708 feet a minute, or less than 
3 miles, being nevertheless much greater than the speeds 
cited by any other authority or by this authority in other 
places; for instance, on page 912, he again states that 
for circular saws the correct rim speed is 9,000 feet. 

Joshua Oldham, in his well-known work on ‘‘Why 
Band Saws Break,’’ published in 1892, states on page 
42 that band saws are operated from 7,500 to 9,000 and 
10,000 feet speed per minute. On page 89 he again 
stated as to band saws that the speed varies from 4,500 
to 7,500 a minute, but that the tendency is to higher 
speed and wider saws. 

The catalog of the Prescott Co. does not quote speeds 
on main sawing equipment, but on page 122 gives a 
speed of 4,000 revolutions for a 36-inch slasher saw, 
which agrees with the 9,000 figure. 

The catalog of the A. F’. Bartlett Co. specifies a speed 
approximating 10,800 feet a minute as the speed at which 
its 8-foot band mill is tested, which would appear to 
indicate that its running speed should be something less. 
For its various shingle mills it specifies rim speeds rang- 
ing from 17,000 to 19,000 feet a minute, this, however, 
being a different service from that of sawing logs into 
lumber. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., on its 6-foot pony band 
mill, specifies 475 revolutions a minute, or approximately 
8,550 feet saw speed; and on its 8-foot mill 410 revolu- 
tions, or a saw speed of approximately 8,610 feet, using 
the circumference factor 3 and disregarding the decimals. 

As a matter of fact, however, saw speed is strictly 
relative to the spacing of teeth and the rate of feed and 
character of the material being sawed. The distance 
between the points of the saw teeth varies between a 
minimum of 3 inches and a maximum of 7. In soft tim- 


ber eight teeth, each cutting % inch deep, will suffice 
for a feed of one inch, while in hard timber there should 
be at least 12 teeth to perform the same work. 

The above are the opinions of written authority. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to have reports 
from the field on thé speeds at which saws in different 
classes of work are actually being used to best advan- 
tage.— EDITOR. ] 





Book Information Wanted. 

GALETON, PorTerR Co., Pa., Feb. 8.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: I would be interested in having a descriptive 
circular or prospectus, telling quite fully the matter included 
in your book “Curiosity Shop.” I would also be much inter- 
ested in having a prospectus or circular giving a good gen- 
eral idea of the matter contained in “Science of Organization 
and Business Development,” by Robert J. Frank, 1315, 
385 Dearborn St., Chicago. G. W. SYKEs. 

[The matter contained in ‘‘The Curiosity Shop’’ 
was chiefly accumulated from the department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which this particular ques- 
tion is being answered. It, therefore, contains a fund 
of information as wide as has been ealled for by 
questions from subscribers published from time to 
time. These are very thoroughly indexed and are clas- 
sified into parts or chapters covering matters of law, 
retail lumbering, commercial woods, logging, the saw- 
mill, statistical, forestry, transportation, ete. The 
information embodied is very practical and it is a 
useful book to the lumberman either for consecutive 
reading or for reference purposes. 

Regarding the other work referred to, Mr. Frank 
is a well-known Chicago lawyer who has specialized to 
a considerable extent in corporation practice, and the 
edition now being sold is the third edition of a book 
first published in 1907. The book is a very practical 
and thorough treatise on the organization and manage- 
ment of business corporations and has been very cor- 
dially indorsed by financial and legal publications such 
as the Green Bag of Boston, the Economist of Chicago 
and the Financier of New York. 

Either of these books will be sent to the inquirer 
upon approval with the privilege of promptly return- 
ing after examination, return express charges prepaid, 
when the first purchase price will be refunded. Con- 
siderable numbers of both of these books have been 
sold with practically universal satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in selecting a 
book by another publisher such as that of Mr. Frank’s, 
is usually at considerable pains to select the best to 
be had on that particular subject.—EbITor. ] 





Information on Pacific Coast Woods. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 3.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Would you kindly recommend the most valuabl 
treatise or publication in book form dealing with the lum 
ber industry, especially on Pacific coast woods and thei: 
products? Such information as you could supply would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Would you_ please advise contents of 
the Lumber Industry of America,’ published. by the lat 
Mr. Defebaugh; also the Curiosity publication, which I un 
derstand was printed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ? 

T. N. PHILLIPS. 

{Undoubtedly the most valuable publication on the 
woods of the Pacific coast is George B. Sudworth’s 
‘*Forest Trees of the Pacifie Slope,’’ published October 
1, 1908, by the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., a book of 440 pages, 
paper covered, with numerous illustrations for identify 
ing foliage and fruit. This book is very complete regard- 
ing the botanical characteristics of the trees and tells 
something of their commercial uses, although not so 
much as might well have been said on this subject. No 
mention of the selling price appears in the book, but 
it is probable that a moderate charge would be made 
for it to anyone outside of the United States. 


“The History of 








Of the ‘‘History of the Lumber Industry of Amer- 
ica,’’ only two volumes had been published prior to the 
death of the author, James E. Defebaugh, in 1909, and 
these volumes cover only eastern Canada and the eastern 
United States. They contain considerable matter on the 
early history of those sections and the first volume con- 
tains a great deal of valuable general information re- 
garding torest geography, distribution and forest botany, 
statistics ete. These two volumes are still obtainable 
at $5 a volume, prepaid. 


**The Curiosity Shop’’ is a reprint from the Query 
and Comment department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in which this present inquiry is being handled. It cov- 
ers a wide range of questions and answers related to 
various lumber topics, and is indexed for convenient 
reference. It is sold at $2, prepaid.—Eprror. ] 





Its Fame Reaches the Pacific. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: [fm your last number I saw the picture of a veneer 
panel with the question, “What is it?’ My belief is that it 


is red gum, sometimes called “satin walnut,’ and some- 
times called “red hazel.” I used to manufacture some of 
it in Missouri and Arkansas and once I bought about half 


a carload of it near Starkville, Miss., which was the finest 
figured of any I ever saw. O. C. FRISBEE. 


[ The above letter was received too late to be mentioned 
in connection with the second installment of this matter. 
The name ‘‘red hazel’’ is sometimes applied to red 
gum in foreign markets, while the sap gum is called 
‘*hazel pine.’’—EDITOR. } 





‘“*For hope is but the 


dream— 
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Of those that wake.’’ 
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There is a house, a perfect house, that sets upon a hill, 

A house with grass and trees around, where all is sweet and still, 
Exactly near enough to town, yet far enough away— 

It is the house, the perfect house, we mean to build some day. 


There is a house where never noise comes pouring from the street, 
There is a house where ev’rything is perfect and complete, 

In winter warm, in summer cool, a house with comfort filled, 

A house, a home, a heaven here—the house we mean to build. 


There is a living-room that’s long, a fire-place at the end— ic 
A place to sit and smoke a pipe and visit with a friend. — ===> 
There are some leather rockers there, and walls of quiet tone— ==, 
Oh, it’s a refuge and a rest, the house we mean to own. 
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And ev’ry bedroom has a bath and ev’ry bedroom air, = : 
And there’s a linen closet large, so handy to the stair, Z 


An attic playroom where the toys, the children’s toys, are spilled— eA 
The children, too, will love the place, the house we mean to build. 


The city flat, the crowded house, still they must do awhile; = 
3ut wife and I we sit and dream, we sit and dream and smile. 

But I, I get a little bent, and wife a little gray— emt 
Perhaps we shall not need the house we mean to build some day. men 


dD. M. = 
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"SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The change to zero weather has had a tendency to 
it a stop to outdoor work in many parts of the 
central West. There has been no marked falling off 
the general demand for doors and millwork, how- 
er, as January was a particularly open month, 
hich enabled contractors to pursue their ocecupa- 
ons as if it were midsummer, with the result that 
alls are up and they are now able to finish inside 
ork. Inquiries are numerous at all manufacturing 
nd assembling points and their character and size 
vidence them as being for spring stocks. Supplies 
n retailers’ hands have dwindled decidedly to small 
roportions during the winter, as buying for the 
oming season started in after the holidays and is 
mixed with many orders for immediate wants. 
Manufacturers of stock goods are running their plants 
full time and, it is reported, have booked sufficient 
orders to keep them at work steadily for months. 

Unusual activity is reported from the factories of 
Chieago. This market has shown steady improvement 
and strength since the opening of the year. Esti- 
mating departments are uncommonly busy figuring on 
bills, with orders following promptly in many in- 
stances. Notwithstanding the near to zero weather 
the last few days much of the work submitted is 
for buildings that have reached that stage of their 
construetion where the millwork is wanted. Prices 
are steady and when it is considered the value of 
everything in the shape of lumber that enters into 
the making of doors and windows has advanced within 
recent months, prices on finished goods perforce must 
be advanced. Wholesalers are not looking for much 
trade in stock goods until the retail trade in the 
country shall open up, which should be shortly. Odd 
sizes, however, are in excellent demand and will so 
continue, as a large amount of good buildings is 
planned. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories practically 
have eleaned up their orders for special work, but 
are running steadily on regular stock for the spring 
trade, with every promise that the demand will be 
hetter than for several years past. Buying is already 
starting in a modest way and building plans already 
announced make retailers at most points sanguine for 
spring trade, according to reports from salesmen. 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., 
is not expected to show any great activity at this 
time, but nevertheless remains in good shape, as com- 
pared with corresponding periods, and most of the 
plants are working full time. The fine weather has 
so aided construction work that the sash and door 
factories have done much better than usual, the cur- 
rent requirements being relatively large. The out- 
look js good, with much building in prospect and 
many construction projects developing. <A fair de- 
mand for mill products from out of town is reported 
and the general situation is such as to suggest that 
the sash-making plants will have an exceptionally 
good year. 

The door trade was very good at Buffalo, N. Y., 
during January, owing to the open weather, and at 
some mills is stated to have been about double that 
of the same month last year. The present month has 
started in with stormy weather and trade has dropped 
off to an extent, but it is still up to the ordinary 
February average. So far the winter is said to have 
been the busiest the mills have had in several years. 
The outlook for spring business is regarded as good. 

At Cincinnati planing mills are still busy getting 
out stock for immediate use, principally in the finish- 
ing lines, but much of it is for work on many build- 
ings recently started owing to the continued mild 
weather. Planing mills are good buyers of all stock 
suitable for their purpose and this has helped during 
the seasonal dull period. There will likely be quite an 
advance in price on all classes and kinds of millwork 
for this year’s requirements due to the firm prices on 
rough material and the tendency toward higher prices 
on account of the general scarcity of dry stocks. 
The popular trend is still toward red gum for interior 
finish where hardwood is desired and at a more 
moderate price than oak. The use of this wood is on 
the increase and not on the decline as was expected 
a year or so ago, when its use in this section began. 
Builders have found that gum has stood the test and 
the results obtained are very satisfactory and provide 
a moderate-priced hardwood. Architects do not hesi- 
tate to specify gum and a steady increase in its use 
is assured. There is of course much oak finish uséd 
as is also mahogany in the more expensive homes and 
buildings and those builders who are willing to pay 
the price for what they want are using this kind 
of finish in the numerous stains and other processes 
of finishing, fumed oak being very popular as is early 
English. Birch is another wood that is popular and 
is used largely as a substitute for mahogany, but 
when a high-class job is contemplated the latter wood 
has the call. Planing millmen have had very little 
time to devote to the making up of stock sizes in 
the various kinds of millwork that goes into the 
average home, large quantities of which are neces- 
sary every year to supply the demand. This inability 
of dealers to make up their own stock this year is due to 
the plants being busy most of the time on special stock, 
which will have a tendency to make Cincinnati dealers big 
buyers from the large manufacturing plants who usually 
supply this market. The stock will have to come from 
somewhere and as there will be no time to make it up 
at Cineinnati it will have to be bought elsewhere. 





Sash and door conditions in St. Louis are en- 
couraging. A fair volume of business is coming in 
for small orders. Inquiries also are increasing. Spe- 
cial work is picking up. Much new business is re- 
ported by the leading local mills and estimators are 
getting busier all the time, with prospects of a lot 
of work. 

Trade is very active at Kansas City and prices 
are up. Several of the big manufacturers have sent 
out notice of an advance of one point all around, 
effective February 5. Demand is especially good for 
the better grades of sash and door and there is, at 
the same time, a short supply of the better grades 
of shop wood. Dry oak shop is especially hard to get 
because of the fact that last season’s wet weather 
kept manufacturers from getting their stock on the 
sticks. Prospects are for a further advance in price 
of shop wood and a corresponding bulge in sash and 
door prices. White pine shop is in fair supply, but 
prices are strong with no signs of any weakening. 
Dealers here are beginning to feel the wave of trade 
that usually comes in the wake of the convention 
season. Besides there continues to be a most en- 
couraging volume of figuring. 

Conservative estimates place the fir door and mill- 
work trade of Tacoma in 1912 at $3,000,000 and bet- 
ter, the year’s business showing an increase over 1911. 
One dealer in speaking of the fir door demand said the 
fir door which 10 years ago was a product almost un- 
known has now almost exclusively replaced the cedar 
door, and beside it consumption of all other woods in 
this line is small in comparison. The beautiful figure 
and texture of fir lends itself particularly to the manu- 
facture of doors and the result is the most beautiful 
medium-priced door manufactured in any wood. Par- 
ticularly is this true since the advent of the process of 
making laminated or built-up panels, which is being 
used. 

Sash, door and millwork trade has been holding its 
own and future prospects are encouraging, say Tacoma 
manufacturers. There is a further leaning toward 
better prices. Prospects are for more active building 
logally next spring and summer than a year ago. Fir 
veneer for interior finish where beautiful grain is 
desired is meeting with a steadily widening demand 
and this class of work promises to have in 1913 the 
best year in its history. 

Conditions are unchanged in the San Francisco door 
market, but increased activity is expected in the near 
future. The big door plants in the white pine dis- 
tricts are still operating at reduced capacity, but the 
1913 output may be expected to exceed that of the 
past year, with prices somewhat better. Many large 
buildings are in plan in this city and with improved 
conditions in other parts of the country there should 
be an increased demand for all kinds of doors. 

The window glass situation is sized up by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s expert as follows: 


While orders which were placed with the manufacturers 


“during the early part of the fire were very largely for imme- 


diate requirements, conditions were changed in December, 
when the manufacturers decided to adopt a charge for 
boxes. It is a well known fact that the price of lumber is 
much higher than was the case a few years ago, and some 
of the manufacturers have been obliged to delay shipments, 
awaiting receipt of lumber to be made into boxes. 

Largely as a result of the adoption of the boxing charge 
a heavy amount of business was booked by the manutac- 
turers during the latter part of December, and it is roughly 
estimated that enough glass was sold to supply the manu- 
facturers with orders which will keep their plants busy for 
the first three months of this year. 

Because of the higher jobbing which will undoubtedly 
prevail as a result of the boxing charge above mentioned, 
and also with weather conditions favorable for the con- 
tinuation of building, the jobbers experienced a_heavier de- 
mand than usual during December. Reports do not indi- 
cate a heavy demand in January, either on the part of the 
manufacturers or jobbers, but this is not at all surprising 
in view of the unusual amount of business placed just prior 
to the first of the year. 

The trade is gradually becoming acquainted with the addi- 
tional cost represented by the boxing charge, and there can 
be no doubt but that higher selling prices on the part of the 
distributors of glass will prevail, as it is not possible to 
replace present stocks at the former cost. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 














CONSTRUCTION OF ORDER FOR LUMBER. 


A toy company engaged in the manufacture of croquet 
balls, ete., gave a lumber company an order for “100 M 
feet of 4x4 maple to be cut a little wane or heart on 
corners so that it will turn off, and 65 M feet of 214-inch 
plank cut so as to be No. 2 and better with sound hearts, 
boxed or otherwise.” The Supreme Court of Wisconsin says 
that, as it reads the order, the lumber company did not 
have the right to fill it by shipping No. 2 common and better 
lumber, unless it was free from heart or wane except a 
little on the corners that would turn off in the process of 
manufacture. The court also entertains serious doubt 
about the right of the lumber company to fill this order 
with practically all No. 2 stock, putting in enough of the 
higher grades to make a mixture. Nor was a requested 
instruction of the jury correct that in this order the lumber 
company was by law entitled to deliver as No. 2 common 
all lumber that would cut 50 per cent clear, and as No. 1 
common all lumber that would cut two-thirds clear, under 
the rules of inspection adopted by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, without considering wane or hearts on 
corners as a defect. That would require a 4 by 4, which 
graded above No. 3 common, to be taken if it contained 
wane that could not be turned off in the process of manu- 
facturing croquet balls, and likewise a piece of lumber that 
had heart near the middle of it, although it might be wholly 
worthless for the purpose for which it was purchased.— 
Garton Toy Co. v. Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
136 N. W. R. 147. 





THE COAL TRADE 











An opportunity has been presented finally to test the 
market under normal weather conditions. Temperatures 
have not been excessively low on an average during the 
last week, or up to the middle of this week, but they 
were at least down to normal, which was lower than 
for any previous week so far this winter. Had stocks 
been low, both with retailers and consumers, some indica- 
tions of strength might have been observed. But the 
bins of consumers are understood to be fairly well filled, 
and the sheds of the retail merchants are similarly stocked 
on an average. More notable still, producers and whole- 
salers had previously shipped a large amount of unsold 
coal, some of which had arrived at the demurrage period 
of its unfortunate career, so that even with a brisker 
demand the fuel was conspicuously in evidence where- 
with to satisfy that demand. 

Of greater weight than the cooler weather in moderat- 
ing the extreme weakness of the coal market has been 
the growing tendency among producing companies to 
close their mines. That is the last recourse of the aver- 
age operator. If a short manufacturer has an over- 
supply of his product he does not start a half dozen 
carloads of unsold shoes to some distributing center and 
sell at the highest price the goods will bring. A con- 
siderable number of coal operators systematically pursue 
that policy and in a measure they have led buyers to 
expect supplies to be within easy reach in case of emer- 
gency; that is, when miners’ strike, freight congestion or 
other emergency does not point to provable extreme 
scarcity. But the point is reached at last when the coal 
shipper modifies his policy of forwarding unsold coal. 
That point arrives when the price is driven to a level so 
low that it brings decided loss to the shipper. 

The prices of bituminous coals have been vagrant for 
several weeks. But the stretch between maximum and 
minimum quotations finally became so wide that the 
maximum dropped. Few if any Illinois and Indiana 
operators are now quoting $1.75 mines for their best 
domestic lump, as they did 10 days ago. The maximum 
has declined to about $1.50 mines, while the minimum 
may have dropped a little lower than it was a week ago. 
This minimum, however, does not make the market. It 
applies to the unsold coal that has been shipped from 
mines, and which finally has to be sacrificed for what- 
ever it will bring. These are the days that test the 
friendship between buyer and seller, for in more than a 
few instances the holder of unsold coal on track has 
begged those among their customers who have storage 
room to take in the coal on almost any terms as a mat- 
ter of accommodation to tie shipper. 

Conditions like the above have brought about a more 
general suspension of mining than at any other time 
within six months. For the low levels reached—not for 
shipment from mines, be it observed, but for the uncon- 
signed coal that is on its way—have been below those 
of last summer, when operators who had no orders closed 
their mines rather than take chances on shipping unsold 
coal. However, these present bargains are so widely 
scattered that they have to some degree affected ad- 
versely prices for mine shipment. With output dimin- 
ished, or brought down near to the current demand, 
stocks in the country will gradually diminish, provided 
the more careful production is maintained. And in the 
event of this more careful supervision of output the time 
to elapse before existing supplies are consumed of course 
will depend largely upon the weather. 

Steam grades of western coals can no longer be pointed 
to with pride as the model department, for the steam 
grades have at last become dull just like the domestic 
grades. Screenings are no longer sought and paid for 
freely by large consumers, but are bandied about and 
ignored, and prices droop in consequence. The explana- 
tion seems to be that the prices of some domestic grades 
have actually fallen in instances below the price at 
which steam grades were sold, so that substitutions of 
the better for the poorer grade could be made profitably 
not for screenings but for mine run. And in addition 
there is the element of judicious buying cf storage coal 
by large producers when offerings are gunerous and a 
hesitation to buy when supplies become scarcer and 
threaten to advance. Be the cause as it may screenings 
have been sagging for the last few days. 

For quick delivery West Virginia smokeless coals have 
been weak for a few days. Lump and egg have sold 
freely around $1.50 mines and mine-run has gone below 
$1.25 mines in instances. These breaks were due to 
receipts at distributing points of considerable unsold 
coal. Hocking also has been offered at marked conces- 
sions when the coal was on track, and the same might 
be said of eastern bituminous coals generally. 

The final word may perhaps be said about anthracite 
shortage. The sufficiency of all grades but chestnut has 
been noted for several weeks. Some shippers have 
enough chestnut also to fill their current orders, so that 
the market is generally easy all along the line. A few 
shippers may still be short on chestnut size, but the 
number is decreasing. On account of the previously mild 
weather demand in the East seems to have been so com- 
pletely met that shipments of anthracite to the West 
have been largely increased. This fact and the whole- 
sale cancellation of orders by dealers have wrought the 
change. Retailers no longer fear an inability to obtain 
coal when desired. To some extent the swift change in 
the tone of the anthracite market from extreme scarcity 
to ample stocks was aided by the substitution of other 
fuels by users of anthracite who earlier in the season 
were unable to obtain supplies. 
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WELFARE WORK IN SAWMILL TOWNS. 


Evolution of Associated Lumber Manufacturers’ Plans—lInitiative and Cooperation of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Advancing Employees’ Moral Status—Encouraging Results in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


THE ‘‘WELFARE’’ PROPAGANDA. 

A propaganda designed to promote and more se- 
eurely guard the welfare and conserve the content- 
ment of employees of sawmills and other branches 
of the lumber industry was introduced at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago last summer and is gaining 
ground. This, like most reforms affecting the morals 
and ethics of affairs, implies the gradual evolution of 
a sentiment previously neglected. Until recently the 
idea of any necessary atiinity between the sordid 
atmosphere of a sawmill or a logging camp and esthetic 
ideals of moral and social forces and standards largely 
was undiscovered. 1t was unthought of chiefly be- 
cause up to that time it was a latent conception only— 
a spark yet smothered for want of ventilation. It 
finaily kindled the flame in the ranks of lumber manu- 
facturers that is spreading. There is promise that 
the genial glow, the warmth and the quickening ele- 
ments of this tendency will presently envelope and 
animate the entire industry. ln this, too, there were 
advance guards—sappers and miners, as it were—to 
whom it was reserved to discover and promptly recog- 
nize a dormant force that although quenchless was also 
indestructible. Its release now casts a steady glow 
betore with a force behind it, thus indestructible and 
a power for good boundless. 

The intervention of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for the active promotion of the same propa- 
ganda is particularly beneficent, being a resourceful 
and powerful factor. The work of awakening in the 
breast of the typical sawmill workingman the latent, 
natural but, too often, a sluggish attribute of social 
and moral instinct is thus in a state of progressive 
development and comes peculiarly within 
the objects of that great brotherhood. 








great satisfaction to employer and employee alike 
because of the benefits accruing to both, but having 
banished all trace of discontent on one hand it also 
has minimized occasion for anxiety on the other. The 
evidence, unmistakable to all by whom the matter 
has been tested, is gradually diffusing itself through- 
out the industry in a manner and to an extent justify- 
ing the hope that as a rule rather than the exception 
the movement is destined to associate intelligent de- 
cency and efficiency with the intimate correlation 
suggested by the facts and the eternal fitness of 
things. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
recall the article appearing in the Atlantic Monthly 
Mayazine of last July in which the Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co. regime was vividly and accurately portrayed 
impersonaily and in which the city of Laurel was 
given a fictitious name. This article was identified 
here as relating to Laurel and promptly reviewed ac- 
cordingly. The writer of the article had made an 
unmistakably close study of the everyday order of 
things down there and, with a clearness of perception 
and a scholarly grasp of descriptive portrayal and 
comment very unusual in writers making no pretense 
of previous technical familiarity with the subject, 
made it also clear as daylight that not only is there 
possibility of affinity between esthetic tendencies and 
industrial efficiency in life but that in the case under 
review it was both a fact and a success. 
Reform Come to Stay. 

It need not be doubted that the reform has come 
to stay and is destined not only to evolve a new and 
higher average type of woods and mill operative but 
better, more profitable, more ungrudging and more 


notably: ‘‘It has been my wish to erect some fittin 
memorial to the memory of my father. Not a mer 
monument, but some building from which could g 
forth an active influence for good. It appeared to 
me that here at Bogalusa, where my father was s 
deeply interested, was the fitting place, and here th 
opportunity at the same time of supplying a real nee 
ot the people.’’ 
‘Influence for Good.’’ 

In subsequent utterances on the subject, W. H. Sulli 
van, general manager of the Great Southern Lumbe: 
Co. and local president of the association, has spoke: 
strongly of the ‘‘influence for good’’ wrought by it 
upon the moral and social tone and ideals of th 
community in general and the satisfaction of the me: 
and their families in particular. Conceived as jointly 
a personal tribute and a public benefaction, it, no 
doubt, early wakened and since has stimulated and 
kept alive certain influences distinctly helpful in that 
they have advanced the standard of character, living 
and thinking of the average citizen. Not only has 
a feeling of greater satistaction been invoked and 
sustained in this way, but more efficient service has 
resulted, in some cases doubtless commanding higher 
wages and in all cases insuring a wholesome contentment 
and local pride. 

The Vacherie Cypress Co., operating a plant at 
Vacherie, La., is also on record as warmly commending 
the results of similar experiences in diverting its 
men from the saloon and other influences to and by 
which they formerly had been subjected and in regard to 
habits, efficiency and contentment demoralized and de- 
graded. 

The various incidents and the accompanying com- 

ment here recorded, not to mention kin- 





There is an encouraging prospect that 
the good offices of the latter will be so 
generally and successfully invoked by 
lumber manufacturers, the magnitude of 
whose operations may justity such a 
policy, as to become among that class 
a recognized, established utility. 

Among the foremost of southern manu- 
facturers to discover and adopt the en- 
lightening and humanizing policy of in- 
terlinking esthetic forces with capacity 
for constructive efficiency and of stimu- 
lating in workingmen the love of life for 
the sake of living, the house of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., takes 
unquestioned rank. This company is suc- 
cessor to Gardiner, Batchelder & Welles, 
an Iowa corporation, once operating at 
Lyons and Clinton. When these opera- 
tions had been abandoned for lack of 
timber, a large tract of Mississippi yel- 
low pine stumpage was acquired by East- 
man Gardiner & Co., the successors, and 
in the early nineties the work of its de- 
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velopment was begun at Laurel. The 
sawmill and the site acquired, both 
typically primitive and crude, did not 
differ from the prevailing order of things at that time. 
The available working force was found to be of a type 
to which the newcomers had not been accustomed. 
Owing to these circumstances the company employed 
a large part of its old force at Lyons and transferred 
these men to Laurel. This colony consisted of picked 
men of families who were accustomed to the comforts 
and some of the privileges and pleasures of social life 
and imparted both character and efficiency to the serv- 
ice, in all respects justifying the action of the com- 
pany. In the course of time the latter installed its 
famous portable logging camp and introduced and 
enjoined various sanitary restrictions and regulations 
resulting in attracting and retaining other self-respect- 
ing men of families and the incidental creation and 
maintenance of an atmosphere of ungrudging, cheerful 
loyalty, industry, intelligence, sobriety, sociability and, 
perhaps above all, consequent contentment also. 


Results of Considerate Treatment. 


At first an exceptionally well stocked and con- 
ducted commissary at Laurel was maintained, but as 
the town grew and became a city, the management, 
desirous of affording its employees all possible free- 
dom of choice with respect to needful supplies, discon- 
tinued that previously profitable department of its 
affairs and from that day to this employees have been 
free to buy and have bought where and of whom they 
pleased. In the meantime a close study of these prin- 
ciples at both the mills and in the woods have resulted 
in an average of service which for efficiency not only 
has been intelligent and uniformly dependable but 
entirely free from either discontent or unrest. 

Incidentally, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was encouraged to go there and establish working 
branches regularly organized and conducted in the 
town and at the logging camps. The result, as has 
appeared from’ previous accounts printed in these col- 
umns, has, as already stated here, justified the hopes 
and expectations of the company. It accordingly 
should not astonish anybody interested to know that 
the policy outlined not only has proved a source of 





Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, LAUREL, MISS. 


uniform service than would be possible in other cir- 
cumstances. The climax will come when the plant no- 
toriously disregarding the new order of things finds 
it no easy matter to supply itself with competent and 
otherwise desirable labor. Other and by no means 
unimportant results of the reform under review, 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. believe, will be seen in the 
incidentally improved character of saw products and 
the elimination of dissatisfaction and reclamations 
incident to stuff badly made or handled. From any 
conceivable angle the validity of the ‘‘welfare’’ 
propaganda, it sufficiently appears, has been logically 
and thoroughly established not only by this com- 
pany but others by whom it has been tested. 


‘‘WEANS MEN FROM DEMORALIZING PUR- 
SUITS.’’ 


The Albert Hanson Lumber Co., of Garden City, La., 
has lately installed a clubhouse that includes a gym- 
nasium outfit and billiard, pool, reading and lounging 
rooms, for the exclusive use of the company’s em- 
ployees. The charge for the privileges of the club is 
nominal, very much less in the aggregate than the 
cost of its maintenance. The moral effects of this are 
to promote contentment, inspire higher ideals, excite 
intelligent devotion to duty and generally make life 
worth living. 

In a way the most notable of Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association buildings distinctly under the aus- 
pices of sawmill interests is that presented to the as- 
sociation at Bogalusa, La., by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., and no doubt it is the most costly and cer- 
tainly the most imposing of its class. The building 
was formally presented on February 15, 1911, as a 
memorial to the late Frank H. Goodyear, the first 
president of the company. The dedication was the 
occasion of a somewhat elaborate program made espe- 
cially memorable by the presence of Mrs. Goodyear 
and various eastern business associates and friends 
of her late husband. The words conveying the prop- 
erty were spoken by Frank Goodyear, jr., and in- 
cluded an earnest tribute to the memory of his father, 


dred examples elsewhere, afford an in- 
sight into the objects as well as merits 
of the subject. The fact is not new that 
both before and since the advent of the 
labor unions in the lumber sections of the 
South manufacturing lumbermen there 
under certain conditions have subordi- 
nated their own interests to those of em- 
ployees. The examples of mills kept in 
commission for the sake of their men can 
not be definitely cited here but are known 
to have been many. Not all have been 
able or hereafter can be expected to af- 
ford this manner of humane indulgence, 
but those that can do so are by no means 
either far apart or unknown. The sup- 
plementary policy in progress, that of 
providing various means for the educa- 
tion and esthetic improvement generally 
of employees as aids to contentment and 
efficiency, is finding gratifying fruition 
among mills in a position to avail them- 
selves of it. 

As already announced by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co., Slidell, La., or surviving 
stockholders of that corporation, are plan- 
ning to erect a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building for the use of its employees. It is 
to be a memorial to the late Jacob Salmen, who a number 
of years ago was killed in a railroad accident between Sli- 
dell and New Orleans. The citizens of the town are 
deeply interested in and pleased with the project and 
when the architect’s plans have been approved by 
the international committee of the association the 
work of construction will proceed so rapidly that the 
completed structure will be ready for occupancy 
within the ensuing three months. The lamented Mr. 
Salmen, whose memory is proposed to be honored and 
perpetuated by this means, was for many years in 
active charge of the New Orleans office of the com- 
pany, and had many admiring friends in that section 
of the Gulf coast region. The operations of the com- 
pany at Slidell are on a large scale, and a great many 
employees will be in a position to welcome the pro- 
posed benefaction. 





CANAL CONFERENCE SEEKS RAILROAD AID. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 3.—The Panama Canal Confer- 
ence is looking to the railroads of the South for means 
of pursuing plans adopted for arousing the South to the 
trade opportunities that will be offered by the opening of 
the canal. 

The wish of the conference is to set about an educa- 
tional campaign through which manufacturers and ship- 
pers could be convinced of the market that awaits them 
in Central and South America and other foreign coun- 
tries. In addition the conference sees the need of educat- 
ing shippers in the manner of dealing with foreign cus- 
tomers.. The practicability of such plans depends on the 
support of southern railroads. Their attitude will de- 
termine whether the conference will be enabled to carry 
out the plans upon which it determined. 

J. K. Orr, local manufacturer and a leader in the con- 
ference, has just returned from a trip of investigation 
to Central America, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Panama and 
Cuba. He said: 


Our manufacturers will find a market in Central America 
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hat will prove well worth their while. The principal 
thing for them to learn is the peculiar requirements of 
hese countries. The concern that goes after business in 
atin America should have a member of the tirm to go there 
nd make a personal investigation. While they do business 
u the tropics in a very different way trom our customers, 
the business men there rank well. The manufacturer who 
uakes a trip to Central America will find that he is dealing 
vith capable business men. ‘The impetus to trade between 
this section of the United States and Central America will 
ve felt. ‘They will tell you down there that the principal 
business is politics. ‘They will receive salesmen cordially 
ind chat a while and put olf business till to-morrow, but 
they are good merehants for all that. 


FLOOD AT MAXIMUM. 


Mississippi Expected to Recede Soon—Lum- 
ber Industry in Arkansas Sustains Losses. 








MEMPHIS, TEN»., eb. 4.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis is practically at its maximum stage tor this rise. 
It is slightly above 40 1eet and within about 5 teet of 
the record stage reached last spring. It is now stationary 
and it is expected that it will begin to fall within the 
next tew days. The rise proceeaed somewhat turther 
than the local weather observer anticipated, but it is 
upparent that, so tar as Memphis proper is concerned, 
there has been little loss or inconvenience as a result ot 
the high water. 

Several plants in North Memphis have found it impos 
sible to continue operating on tull time and reports trom 
Wolf River indicate some timber has been lost as a result 
ot the very switt current in that stream. ‘he stoppage 
ot operations, however, has been not so severe in that 
quarter as lust spring, When nearly all the mills found it 
impossible for one reason or another to run. 

‘Lhe levees built in New South Memphis to protect lum- 
ber plants in that part of the city have given such fine 
service that there has been no overtlow on the 
yards or any interruption of operations of the hardwood 
plants. This is in striking contrast with last year, when 
the kreaks in the private levees occurred and most of the 
mills in New South Memphis were put out of commission. 

At points in eastern Arkansas there likewise has been 
practically no interterence trom the high water. The 
repairs in the levees were made at Wyanoke, Modoc, and 
all of the points on the Arkansas side before the recent 
high water came and the result has been that the Missis 
sippi has not flooded any land protected by these em- 
bankments. Heavy damage was done to the hardwoo@ 
lumber industry in eastern Arkansas by the breaking ot 
the levees last year and those who have interests in that 
territory are congratulating themselves that they have 
not only suffered no loss but that they have also had 
practically no interference with the operation of their 
plants or the general conduct of their business. 

On the Mississippi side of the river conditions have 
not been so tavorable. The break at Beulah has resulted 
in the overflow of a vast area and a considerable loss to 
lumber and tarming interests in that section. The N. But- 
ler Haynes Co., with headquarters at Memphis, has had 
most of its timber overflowed and its railroad is also out 
of commission. Lee Wilson & Co. are also unable to 
operate their plant near Beulah, and a mill at Stoneville, 
the output of which is taken by a local firm, is also 
closed. A great deal of timber in the affected area pre- 
pared for shipment is now under water. 

So far as traffic conditions are concerned practically 
the only interference has been with the private railroads 
and the Riverside division of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley. This branch has been out of commission several 
days, but the last-named road has been able to keep its 
main line open between Memphis and New Orleans. The 
western lines are handling their business without any 
interruption, owing to the splendid manner in which the 
levees have offered protection to all interests west of 
the river. 

The heavy rains in the Memphis territory recently have 
caused a stoppage of logging operations in a number of 
directions and the outlook tor a full timber supply is 
nmuch less favorable than a short time ago. The lowlands 
throughout this territory are thoroughly wet and hauling 
is difficult. Steam skidders are being used successfully 
at some points for loading but as a general rule logging 
operations are on a restricted scale. This is regarded 
by local lumber interests as an unfortunate development 
at this particular time as the demand for lumber is heavy 
and a full supply of timber is desirable. It is recognized, 
however, that much will depend upon subsequent weather 
conditions. 


RIVER OBSERVERS APPOINTED. 


WAUSAU, WIs., Feb. 4.—The Weather Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has ap- 
pointed A. A. Babeock as special river observer at 
Wausau and O. F, Lueck at Merrill. Rainfall stations 
have been established at Antigo and Park Falls and 
the department believes that with reports from these 
stations it will be possible in the future to give 
warnings in the Wisconsin River Valley that will 
prevent such disasters as came with the floods of last 
summer. 

The department inspected Wausau and its vicinity 
and found that the property subject to damage in this 
region is large, some of the paper mills being worth 
several million dollars each, making it an especially 
good field for river and flood work. In order to do the 
work in the most effective way it would be necessary 
to establish a complete weather bureau station at 
Wausau, but this can not be done because there is 
no appropriation for that purpose. It is expected 
the next appropriation will include the necessary 
amount and that the station will be established. 


WESTERN PINE SALES. 


Report Shows 50 Per Cent Increase in 
1912— Canada Leads. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Sales of western pine, as 
reported by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, were more than 50 per cent larger in 1912 than in 
the previous year. The total sales for 1912 were 984,- 
934,603 feet, compared with 652,777,364 feet for the 
year before. Canadian shipments showed a remarkable 
increase from 45,924,994 feet in 1911 to 80,422,067 feet 
last year. In round figures Montana shipments increased 
30,000,000 feet in 1912 over 1911; North Dakota, 44,000,- 
000 feet; Minnesota, 43,000,000 feet; Illinois, 20,000,000 
feet, and the Atlantic Coast States, 24,000,000 feet. 

The approximate percentages of increase were: Cana- 
da, 77 per cent; Montana, 22 per cent; North Dakota, 
142 per cent; Minnesota, 159 per cent; Illinois, 77 per 
cent, and Atlantic Coast States, 159 per cent. 

Gains were reported in every State except two— 
Indiana and Nevada. 

The cut of 1911 was 760,396,316 feet, compared with 
864,994,678 feet in 1912. The shipments of 1912 ex- 
ceeded the cut by 119,939,925 feet, while the cut for 
1911 exceeded the shipments. 

Forty-one mills reported for December, 1912, compared 
with 40 a year previous. The stock on hand January 1, 
1913, held by 18 manufacturing concerns cutting 625,- 
000,000 feet in 1911 was 474,390,000 feet. 


Summary of Sales. 


A summary of the sales as reported for 1912, in detail, 
is as follows: 
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Comparative statistics on the cut and shipments for 
December, 1912, and the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year show a remarkably improved condition in the 
later period. The total shipments for December, 1912, 
were 3,083 cars, or 72,769,969 feet; these shipments being 
1,536 cars or 35,707,105 feet in excess of shipments for 
December of 1911. 

The total cut of 11 mills for December, 1911, was 
22,251,213 feet, while the total cut of 21 mills for De- 
cember, 1912, was 52,615,672 feet, giving an excess of 
shipments over cut for December, 1912, as 20,154,297 
feet. Seventeen mills reported normal prices for Decem- 
ber, 1912, as compared with the previous month of the 
same year, six prices above normal and one below it. 
Fourteen concerns reported a normal number of inquiries 
for December, 1912 as compared with the preceding 
month, 10 concerns above normal and one below normal. 

[These figures are significant. The shipments for De- 
cember, 1912, were 96%4 per cent greater than for De- 
ecember, 1911. In the main that increase was well dis- 
tributed, and for that reason the comparatively small 
increase in shipments to Canada is notable. This in- 
crease was only 10 per cent. In December, 1911, Cana- 
dian shipments were 7.75 per cent of the total and last 
December only 4.25 per cent of the total—EDITor. | 





MAY BE DEPORTED. | 


Banker Convicted of Fraud Under Arrest 
in Canadian City. 





That the world is small and the statutes far- 
reaching in bringing transgressors to justice are evi- 
denced in the arrest at Winnipeg, Man., of C. A. Bonds, 
erstwhile bank president and supposed lumberman, well- 
known to operators in the yellow pine belt. 

Bonds and others stood trial in the Federal court at 
Memphis last October on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud and was found guilty. The arrests grew out of 
the failure of the All Night & Day Bank in Memphis 
in 1911 following a crash of allied institutions in Little 
Rock, Ark.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and Kansas City, Mo. 
The indictments charged that the chain of banks was 
established with no intention of making them bona fide 
financial institutions but to be operated by the defendants 
for their own personal profit and that the scheme was 
carried on by means of misleading statements sent 
through the mails. 

Pending an appeal to the Federal Court of Appeals at 
Cincinnati, the defendants were released on bonds. C. A. 
Bonds fled the jurisdiction of the court and went to 
Canada and as the offense is not extraditable he appar- 
ently felt reasonably safe. The Government located him 


at Ottawa, but before the wheels of the law could be set in 
motion Bonds escaped and was later found in Winnipeg. 
On request from Washington the police of the Canadian 
city made the arrest and it is reported that he will be 
deported as an undesirable citizen, and that as soon as he 
reaches the border United States officials will rearrest 
him and take him to Memphis to receive sentence. Late 
advices from Ottawa indicate doubt as to the Canadian 
immigration department taking this action. Two of the 
men who were convicted with Bonds last October are now 
serving sentences. 


STRUCTURAL TESTS MADE. 


Western Hemlock and Uses to Which it is 
Best Adapted. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—A bulletin has been issued 
by the Forest Service which presents the results of 
mechanical tests made upon western hemlock, and shows 
the general structural uses to which it is best adapted. 
This bulletin—No. 115—was prepared by O. P. M. Goss. 

The experiments were made in the Seattle laboratory 
in cooperation with the University of Washington, upon 
material donated by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manutac- 
turers’ Association. 

The bulletin explains that while there is a prejudice 
against western hemlock, and that it is generally consid- 
ered an inferior wood, ‘‘a thorough investigation of its 
properties proves this prejudice to be unfounded, and 
shows that it is entitled to take its place as one of the 
most important western woods. Lumbermen often give 
it some fictitious name, which usually assists in market- 
ing the lumber. Certain commercial associations, how- 
ever, are beginning to place hemlock on the market under 
its own name, allowing it to be sold on its merits.’’ 

The bulletin explains the nature of the wood tested 
and the kinds of tests that were applied, together with 
their results as showing the strength, shrinkage, ete. 

As a result of observations made during the tests the 
Forest Service in this bulletin proposes new rules for 
classifying timbers according to their mechanical proper- 
ties. The following general requirements are considered 
by the writer of the bulletin to be applicable to western 
hemlock timbers. 

General requirements (bridge stringers). All timbers 
shall be live and sound, cut square-cornered, full length, not 
more than 14 inch scant in any dimension for rough tim 
bers or 44-inch for dressed timbers, free from rotten knots 
or large knots in groups. Shall show not less than 90 per 
cent heart on each side and edge measured across the sur- 
face anywhere in the length of the piece. Soft black knots 
shall not be considered rotten knots. Special care shall 
be given to exclude timbers containing rot spots from 
grades 1 and 2. 

Grade timbers— 

(a) Must contain only dense wood. 


(b) Must not have class 2 or class 1 knots in volume 1 


(c) Must not have large class 2 knots in volume 2 

(d) The aggregate diameter of knots on any face 
= — half of the length shall not exceed 
the ace. 

(e) Must not have shakes or deep checks. 

(f) Must not have diagonal or spiral grain 
greater than one inch in 20. 

Grade 2 timbers— 

(a) Must contain only dense wood. 

(b) Must not have large class 2 knots in volume 1. 

(c) The aggregate diameter of knots on any face in the 
center half of the length shall not exceed two 
width of the face. 

(d) Must not have shakes extending along an annual 
ring a distance greater than the width of the piece. 


The following conclusions are drawn from the results 
of tests of western hemlock: 


(1) The results of tests made by the Forest Service ‘on 
Douglas fir, western hemlock and western larch show the 
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following strength ratios for green stringers of all grades: 
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(2) The strength of beams is influenced by the size, con- 
dition, and position of knots. Knots in the middle half of 
beams near the lower edge have the greatest weakening 
effect. Knots in the middle half near the top have a slight 
weakening effect, while knots near the center of the middle 
half, or anywhere near the ends, have practically no effect 
on the strength. 

(3) The strength of posts or columns containing knots 
decreases as the knots increase in size. 

(4) Sound knots do not weaken wood subjected 
pression perpendicular to the grain. 

(5) Rot spots are serious defects in western hemlock 
from the standpoint of both strength and durability. 

(6) Wind shakes, cross grain, and spiral grain decrease 
the strength of stringers in proportion to their extent: if 
very evident, their effect is serious. 

(7) Clear, seasoned stringers of western hemlock may be 
expected to show 25 per cent more strength than similar 
green stringers. It is not advisable to depend on an in- 
crease in strength due to seasoning in stringers with de- 
fects. 

(8) Large specimens tested in compression perpendicular 
to the grain show but little increase in strength due to 
seasoning. 

(9) The strength of small, clear pieces tested in bending 
or end compression is increased two to three times by season- 
ing. 

(10) Horizontal shear failures are much more likely to 
occur in seasoned than in green stringers on account of the 
formation of checks in the shear-resisting area (neutral 
plane) during seasoning. 

(11) Western hemlock bridge stringers seasoned 
vicinity of Seattle for about one year will reach 
tion of practically constant weight (17 per cent moisture), 
and in this process lose from 15 to 20 per cent of their 
weight, and decrease 3 to 4 per cent in volume. 

(12) Measurements on small, clear specimens show that 
in passing from a green to a thoroughly dry condition west 
ern hemlock shrinks 5 per cent in a radial direction, 8.4 
per cent in a tangential direction, and 0.08 per cent in a 
longitudinal direction, a total volumetric shrinkage of 13.8 
per cent. ; 

(18) The rate of growth can not be depended upon to in 
dicate the strength of structural timbers containing weaken 
ing defects. In small pieces without defects. the greatest 
strength was found -in sticks having from 12 to 20 rings 
per inch. 

(14) The strength of small, clear specimens increases in 
direct proportion to an increase in dry weight. This is also 
true in some degree for large timbers with minor defects, 
but is not the case in material with defects that influence 
the strength. 
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ENERGETIC AND ENTERPRISING LEADER- 
SHIP NEEDED IN COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


Twenty-odd years ago a small city in western IIlinois developed what 
for that day was an unusual streak of enterprise and contracted with a 
locally organized corporation to light its streets by electricity. Are 
lights were installed and proved incalculably superior to the old-fash- 
ioned kerosene lamps that had been in use. But the contract, executed 
by a supposedly intelligent board of aldermen, provided, among other 
things, that light should be furnished except on moonlight nights. And 
somewhere else in the document appeared this seemingly harmless state- 
ment: ‘“Soandso’s Standard Almanac shall be 
the guide in determining weather conditions 


pride and of the selfish generosity that makes men give their money and 
their time in the common cause, secure in the knowledge that their invest 
ment will bear usurious interest. 

The day of the recording secretary is about gone, as far as organiza 
tions for community building are concerned. The minutes of meetings 
may be important, but the real work to be done far overshadows them, 
and knowing how to go about that work is the especial qualification of 
the Community Engineer. He does things. 

With this sort of man at the helm the “public servants” of the com- 
munity become public servants in fact. Opportunities to exploit public 
trusts for private gain are reduced to the minimum. Clean records in 

office are properly credited and the “gray 





under this contract.” 

It took only a week or so for the people to 
discover that when Soandso’s almanac said the 
moon ought to be shining there were no elec- 
tric lights, and for several years the streets of 
that city were dark whenever the moon failed 
to do its duty. 


Live Town and the Dormant. 

This little reminiscence illustrates the dif- 
ference between the town that is living in the 
past and the town that is living in the present 
with a firm grasp on the future. No munici- 
pality of today, with a wideawake commercial 
club or board of trade, would submit to any 
such mishandling of an important public utility, 
for business men are learning that, however 
much they may dislike politics, in all things 
that directly affect the prosperity, comfort, at- 
tractiveness and reputation of the community 
they must exercise constant watchfulness. 

Clean local government is one of the objects 
of the Community Builder. He seeks it, not so 
much because of his abstract love of honesty 
in public affairs as because it pays. There has 
been no doubt an awakening of civic conscience 
in thousands of communities in recent years, 
but, purely as an investment, business methods 
in public administration are becoming more and 
more an absolute necessity. 


Forceful Civic Leadership. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT work, 
ALL-IMPORTANT. 


The town or the township is probably the 
purest form of a democratic government; with- 
in the limitations of law it has its own adminis- 
trative or executive officers, determines its own 
rate and amount of taxation, makes its own 
appropriations, provides for the schools, high- 
ways, and the police, and does everything that 
the general law of the State allows. 

Such organizations preserve a very perfect au- assets go to waste. They are not skillfully 
tonomy, so far as their powers extend, but these 
powers are limited by their own by-laws as well 
as by State laws. Their business affairs are 
conducted in open town meetings, thus giving 
to every citizen an opportunity to express his 
views for or against any measure. * * * * 

Mr. James Bryce says in ‘““The American Com- 
monwealth” that the town meeting has been the 
most perfect school of self-government in any 
modern country, and Thomas Jefferson re- 
marked that “those wards called townships in 
New England are the vital principles of their 
governments, and have proved themselves the 
wisest invention ever devised by the mind of 
man for the perfect exercise of self-government 
and for its preservation.” 

It is at once seen that in the purity of the 
local government, whatever it is, lies the welfare 
of the State and hence of the Union. It is to 
the local governments 
closely allied, and to which they look for the 
administration of laws, municipal or otherwise, 
which affect their social, intellectual and sani- 
tary conditions. In a purely sociological sense, 
the local government is all important.—Wright 
“Outline of Practical Sociology.” 


that the people are 


wolves” are exposed, as they should be. These 
things all come within the scope of the expert’s 
He knows the value of publicity of the 
right sort and he sees that his community gets 
the right sort. He plans and executes and 
forces the cooperation of the people for whom 
he works. 

The average American community possesses 
enough energy, enough intelligence, enough 
sentiment, to assure the accomplishment of the 
things it needs. But in many instances these 


turned to account because no one makes it his 
business to see that they are utilized. No other 
reason will explain the widespread existence of 
local political corruption and that shiftlessness 
that make men ashamed of the home town. 


Awakening Public Spirit. 


Of course every community has its share of 
undesirable citizenship. Frequently it happens 
that the most aggressive individual is he who 
least appreciates his obligations to his neighbors 
and to the community. Sometimes it happens 
that prosperity dulls a man’s sense of justice— 
of compensation—to such an extent that he has 
nO appreciation of his own better possibilities. 
The bringing of such men to a realization of 
their plain duty is easier than it might seem. 
They need the right kind of example more than 
anything else—something that will stir pride, 
that perhaps will excite envy—at any rate, some- 
thing that will imbue them with the spirit of 








A rotten town board or city council can 
throttle business, stem legitimate growth, de- 
stroy civic ideals and finally completely wreck the community. Efficient 
administrators of the public business, on the other hand, cooperate with 
each other and with the entire progressive citizenship in doing whatever 
may be most needed to build a sounder community structure. 

The chief enemy of progress in this direction, as a rule, is the lack of 
leadership. That which is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
And the obstacle that restrains most men who are qualified to take the 
lead is Despair of Improvement. Public affairs get in what seems to be 
a hopeless rut and it is easier to assume that the case is hopeless than 
it is to shed coats and fight for ideals. What is most needed as a remedy 
for this condition is some sort of cinematographic portrayal of what a 
few progressive communities are doing 





a portrayal that will establish 
confidence elsewhere. 


Efficiency in Public Office. 


The building of communities is giving use to a new profession. The 
community engineer is coming—an expert who can take the lead where 





local citizens have failed, who can point the way to those who seek but 
have not found it, who is a germinator of enthusiasm, of community 


competition. And once aroused a man of this 
type may make a more thoroughly public 
spirited citizen than his less-difficult-to-handle neighbor. 

The Community Builder must know all types of men; he must know 
how each can be utilized and how each can be enlisted. If so qualified 
he can take the deadest community on the map and regenerate it. Of 
course he can not succeed single handed, but given a nucleus to begin 
with he goes about his work methodically and enthusiastically, with the 
definite assurance of results. 

This kind of work is not confined to municipalities. It is being prose- 
cuted in rural communities by men who are teaching scientific agriculture ; 
by railroads that are showing communities along their rails how to take 
better advantage of their industrial opportunities; by organizations of 
many kinds. But to be most effective it must be carried on from within. 
It must be the result of community selfishness—the desire to forge ahead. 


Place of the Community Engineer. 


The element of “graft” about which so much is heard in connection 
with the political affairs of some cities is to be found in many rural com- 
munities. In the case of the small town it rarely comes to the surface 
and it is confined to smaller matters, but it is just as obnoxious, just as 
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“COMMUNITY ENGINEER” A COMING FACTOR. 


deadly in one place as in another. Recognition of this fact is found in 
the increasing popularity of the commission form of municipal govern- in this direction. 
nent, which, its advocates claim, will enable municipalities applying it to 
clean house and to secure efficiency in local government. Whether it will 

complish these things is a question, but it is certain that any city, town his own integrity, a diplomat.and a power. 
or village can have the desired housecleaning, the hoped-for efficiency 
i) its business men will band together and demand these things. 


The Community Engineer is going to be the power back of all progress 
He is going to furnish the steam. He is going to be 
the kind of man to whom opposition is but greater incentive, the kind 
undeterred by unfair criticism, unshackled by favoritism, confident of 
For such men there is a 
tremendous field and their work during the next 20 years is going to 
exert unthought of influence on American development. 





PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY BUILDING WIDELY UNDERSTOOD. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) J'ree Press.] 
THE MAIL ORDER MOLOCH. 


that the big mail order houses of Chicago and New York 
iat swamp this State with their catalogs four times a 

ar would seize on the parcel post as an inducement to 
irger patronage was a foregone conclusion. 

that they were prepared to jump at the chance the 
pring catalogs of a number of these concerns bear wit- 
ness. These are spectacularly labelled “Parcel Post Inau- 
evural,’ “Parcel Post Prices’ and the like, and were dumped 
into the mails to synchronize with the beginning of the new 

rvice. 

Where the transportation charges are borne by the pur- 

aser the parcel post will naturally effect a saving not 
possible in the past. But in the case of those concerns 

it prepay charges it is questionable whether there will 

any reduction in cost. <A hurried comparison of the 
prices quoted in a current catalog with tnose of a 1912 
cutalog of the same concern reveals no reduction on the 
sume goods, in spite of the impression to the contrary which 
ihe “parcel post’ cry is intended to convey. 

There can be no question that the parcel post will make 
the mail-order-house problem even more serious than it al- 
ready is in the more rural States. ‘These concerns pay no 
tuxes in these States and their goods are not amenable to 

e local laws, yet they are beginning to monopolize country 
ustom and removing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
nnually from the currents of local trade. 

A peculiarly serious phase of this business is to be noted 
in Wisconsin. This State has perhaps the most stringent 
pure food laws of any in the Union, yet it is powerless 
igainst the shipment into its borders of Chicago mail order 
products that violate some of our most valuable restric- 
tions. 

Should Congress pass and the courts sustain the pending 
measure which would forbid the shipment of aicoholic 
beverages into “dry” States, a precedent would be estab- 
ished that would enable States to enforce their laws against 
the goods of outside mail order houses, 


STS OS 
[From the Eureka (Mont.) Journal, | 


ARE YOU HELPING BOOST? 


Are you doing all in your power to help the local editor 
boost the town and community? Some people get “sore’ 
because they think their friends and neighbors are getting 
inore publicity than they are in regard to certain things 
they are accomplishing in aiding in the growth and develop 
ment of the country. If they are there is a reason for it, 
and it is just this: ‘These people are interested enough 
to come and tell us the facts of the case and let us know 
of what they have accomplished, while you perhaps keep 
the facts to yourself either because you were neglectful 
or thought they did not amount to much or did not want 
the editor to think that you were looking for publicity. 

We have at different times published articles in regard 
to the work carried on by various farmers of the valley and 
by local industries, and have had the pleasure of seeing the 
articles copied and credited in some of the dailies and 
larger weeklies of the State which boast of large circulation. 

These articles have furnished booster material for this 
section of the country and State, and may result in the 
investigation of this section by prospective settlers «and 
capitalists who become interested in the facts and figures 
presented. 

In making this paper a better booster we solicit and are 
grateful for the assistance of anyone who has any sugges- 
tions to make along these lines, and if in any manner our 
labors bear fruit we feel that the entire community will 
be benefited thereby. We are earnestly trying to do our 
part. Mr. Citizen, Merchant and Farmer, are you doing 
yours? 








{From the Murray News, Spring Vlace, Ga.] 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER INDISPENSABLE. 


The local newspaper is indispensable to any community 
that has any get-up about it. It is one of the necessaries of 
the farmer and business man. It puts the ball in motion 
when any new enterprise is proposed that would be a 
benefit to the town and the community in which it is pub 
lished. It keeps an eye on every move that is calculated 
to help the people. It keeps a record of the happenings 
of the town and the surrounding country, and is read a 
thousand miles away by persons who are hunting a home 
and a place to invest their money. It booms your town 
and gives it a name abroad that it would otherwise not 
have. It points out the advantages of its town and county 
so that the world may see it, and when a man gets mad 
it takes a “cussin’”’ as coolly as anybody, but hews straight 
to the line just the same. ‘There are thousands of reasons 
why a town should support a newspaper, but the greatest 
of all is because it pays and pays well to support it.—MER- 
CHANT. 





[From the McComb City (Miss.) Enterprise.] 


WHAT THIS TOWN DID. 


Towns that make no attempt to wake up and show some 
form of civic pride should look at the example being set 
by Mowrystown, Ohio, a little village which can not boast 
more than 300 souls. Five years ago this little oz, 
State village was such a run-down place that even the loca 
undertaker thought there was no further use in eegkee. 
Streets and sidewalks of the village were unimproved, the 
alleys were filled with trash, the vacant lots had fine crops 
of weeds, and no one in the village seemed to care a rap 
whether school kept or not. 

One day a live idea struck one of the business men of 
the village, who otherwise had been about as much of a dead 
one as the other business men, but the idea was live and so 
stuck around for a while. It was: “Why can't something 
be done with this town of ours‘ The idea made itself so 
felt that the business man told his neighbor about it and the 
two called in a third to talk it over. The result was that 
the idea got to "a in the heads of several of the busi- 
ness men at once, and it deveieped into a real live 
movement. 

The movement of “cleaning up the town" got a good start 





and the good start kept on until today Mowrystown is not depend on such support there would rarely be any question 
to be scoffed at. as to the success of the movement they might have in 

The village has four miles of cement sidewalks, the hand. In other words, if civic pride were thoroughly de- 
streets are improved, the vacant lots mowed, the business veloped achievement would quickly follow intelligent effort. 
men ure alert to anything of a civic nature that will help 
their village and further improve conditions. The only 
thing poor about the village of Mowrytown now is the crop 











of weeds, for the weeds are not doing well {From the Williston (N. Dak.) Graphic.] 
RIGHT AT HOME. 
== AE ae ey _The worth of North Dakota land was never more con- 
[From the Kansas Industrialist. | vincingly demonstrated than a few days ago when a Grand 
RURAL LIBRARIES. Forks County farmer, after selling his farm, rebought a 
Every rural community in Kansas should have a library. farm in his own township at the top-notch price paid for 


Many of them already have such intellectual centers. — oe ole bene Eo i geese Sor Rt ra 
there is not such a community library in your neighborhood — 4 ny eae 5¢ fends that looked greener Only 


establish one at once to — to North Dakota, his testimony comes with spe- 
pai 4 p cial force. 

The money to purchase the books can be obtained by ae . ; 
subscription, box suppers, and the like. The library should in ae ee oe ——_. expital neiag reinvested 
be placed where the people of the neighborhood readily can have been sent “out of +h oe Po 1 it nvested ‘i all kinds 
obtain access to it. It would be well to fit up a room in  6¢' Dyonositions. Measures ie . “1 aie’ A ‘d oe ; oo 
one of the farm homes, and then the library can be open | _ PEODOGICIONE: pg Pie ee pp Dah ur introduced in the 
every day. If it is not practicable to place the books in a present Session. of the tegislature along the lines of the 
private home they can be placed in the schoolbouse or Kansas Blue Sky law to prevent fake concerns from dis- 
church . posing of stock in the State and this legislation, coupled 

Not many books need be purchased at first. Buy standard with the ever increasing realization that North Dakota pre- 
hooks. Get some good fiction, history and poetry. Make sents a remarkably rich field for investment, means that in 


th ure N Ve é dé ¢ 

the agricultural section one of the features. Buy standard e futur orth Dakota dollars will build North Dakota. 
books on soils, crops and live stock. 

Write to your congressman and he can get you the Gov- 





Yr > 2 eo, b ra thie 
ernment publications on farming, free of charge. There are {From the Red Cloud (Neb.) Chief.] 
many Government books on other subjects that he can A TOWN’S TERRITORY. 
yet for you, also, if you ask for them. ‘Then write to the E 
agricultural college and get the State publications on farm- he trade territory of a town is not ali dependent upon 
ing. They are free, and will form a valuable addition the distance to neighboring trading points. The trade terri- 
tu the collection. tory depends upon the enterprise of the merchants and the 
Comply with the rules of the State circulating library residents of the town. If a town does not reach after the 
and you can get the State books for your community. trade it will come only as fast as it has to and it will grow 
Boxes of State books arranged according to the line you as it is forced to. Sut if the merchants go after business 
wish to study are loaned to the local organizations. It in the surrounding country, advertising in every possible 
will pay to arrange to get these books. way, and making good every word of their advertising, 
Subscribe to some standard magazines and farm papers. trade will come from an ever-increasing radius, the town 


No rural library is complete without them. See that you will gain a reputation for being awake and it will forge to 
get good farm papers. It doesn’t pay to read some of the the front. It is the men in the town and not altogether 
alleged farm papers that merely carry some reading matter the men living within a certain pumber of miles from it 
to fill up the spaces between the advertising. Subscribe to that make the town good for nothing. 
papers that exist for the benefit of the reader, as well as 
the business office. 

A good library in every rural community would do much 
to raise the standard of Kansas farm life. 





[From the Mayville (N. Dak.) Tribune.) 
‘‘THE MAIL ORDER CITIZEN.’’ 


William Allen White, the famous Kansas journalist, 


novelist and politician, writes as follows on the above 
CIVIC PRIDE. subject: 


Every man can help the community in which he has cast The man who buys his goods at a mail-order house and 
his lot if he feels so disposed, and he would be unwise in expects his neighbors at home to buy goods of him, or to 
refraining from offering such assistance simply because he buy labor of him, or to buy profe ssional service of him is 
imagined it would be so slight that it would fail to attract economically a leech. He is sucking industrial blood out 





[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Bvening Review.) 


attention or recognition. His own part in the ‘boosting’ of the town and gives none back. He sends his profits out 
movement, it is true, might not attain any great propor- of town, like a Chinaman, and has no more right to a 
tion, but let him consider for a moment what would cer- standing in a community than the foreigner. 
tainly be achieved if all the other citizens of the town in We are all neighbors industrially in our home town, and 
which he lives were animated by a like purpose. the man who send away for his goods is not one of us. 
We hear a great deal of what is termed civic pride these He is of another industrial system, and deserves no local 
days. It is something that is greatly to be desired. With- man’s support. The fact that this is economically wrong 
out it, it is idle to look for real, substantial progress in a is recognized by the mail-order houses themselves. 
community. We have it here in Bayonne, but it needs to They protect their customers by offering to keep people 


be intensified. We are striving for civic betterment, but from knowing where mail-order goods come from. The 
we are not working for it as earnestly, enthusiastically and mail-order houses have no “tags” on their goods. They say 
persistently as we should. We fail to pursue our aims with in their catalogs that none of their goods are marked and 
the singleness of purpose that is absolutely necessary to that no one knows where they were bought. 
reach the required goal. If it is proper to hide the place of purchase of an article, 
In every community certain citizens are always expected it is wrong to buy the article at that place. Only the man 
to take the lead when a municipal improvement is in view, who steals is ashamed to say where he got anything he 
or when it is proposed to form an organization to help the has. There are such things as “tainted’’ goods, “tainted” 
interests of the town. The great trouble in almost every groceries and “tainted” furniture. All of such that are not 
instance is that these men do not get the encouragement bought at home, of men who befriend you, of men to whom 
and support to which they are entitled. If they could you owe a living, are tainted because they come unfairly. 


SECRETARY’S PERSISTENCE WON LOCAL PAPER’S SUPPORT IN 
DEVELOPMENT WORK. 





OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
A-C. oa oy aoe Chas. G. Metzen 
E. E. Hayek, V. President J. F. Wirth 
R. N. Gillett, Secretary S. J. Wickham 
D. D. Meeks, Treasurer 


Pres. and Sec. ex officio 
CLIO BOARD OF TRADE 


AN ORGANIZATION TO AID IN TOWN AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Dec. 18, 1912. 
Clio, Mich. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen: 

We have finally induced our local paper to run a full 
page each week of Community Development work and will use matter 
from your paper, of which we furnished him copies. 

Will keep in touch with you as the work progresses. 
Think a great deal can be done in this way. 

Very truly yours, 


H, J. RBINIG, 


Secretary. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Customer Must Be Pleased Under All Circumstances—Poorly Screened Coal a Trade Loser—Collection Methods Steadily 
Improving—lInfusion of New Blood as a Rejuvenator in Yard Management—Yard Improvements versus Cost. 


KICKING UP COAL DUST. 


No tradesman can use too much eare in filling his 
orders. If he goes about it in a slobmagullion way 
he is not on the road that leads to a successful busi- 
ness. That road is strewn with many cobbles and if 
we stub our toe against one of them it makes us limp. 
The man who can step clear of all of them must have 
caution and tact. We must look out for the satisfac- 
tion of our customer else he will seek greener pas- 
tures. The customer is the fellow to look out for. In 
pleasing him we may not at all times please ourselves 
—but if we hold him he must be pleased. 

I heard a customer kick because the coal that was 
put into his cellar was dirty. ‘‘Sorry,’’ said the 


dealer. ‘‘It was due to the carelessness of the mar 
who loaded it. I will see that it doesn’t happen 
again.’’ 


That to the customer was a poor excuse. The mis- 
take, as the dealer called it, had been made when it 
had no business to be made. The coal dust had 
smudged the basement of the customer’s house. It 
was so dirty that when it came to the bottom of the 
pile it was necessary to rake the coal from the dust. 
That was the story of the customer. 

‘*T don’t know anything about your man; it was 
your business to see that the coal was _ properly 
sereened,’’ the customer sharply replied. 

That was right; the customer knew nothing about 
the man; he had no business to know anything about 
him. It was not the man who shoveled the coal into 
the cart that delivered the coal that he was dealing 
with. It was silly for the dealer to make the excuse 
he did. It was the dealer who was responsible, and 
it would have looked better for him if he had 
shouldered the responsibility. I will guarantee that 
in no high-grade mercantile house would you ever 
hear such an excuse. The house would stand right 
up like a little man and make it right if there was 
anything to make right. It would resort to no subter- 
fuge. If it was the fault of a particular man that 
man would be called up and given Hail Columbia, but 
the house would not acknowledge openly that it em- 
ployed incompetent help. 

Poorly screened coal has made a lot of trouble, and 
it has been the cause of many a man shifting his 
custom from one yard to another. Maybe I have 
told you of a dealer in a minor Indiana city who has 
built up a large coal trade by doing it right. No coal 
leaves his yard that is not as clean as a screen can 
make it. When coal is bought of him there is no 
more question about its being clean than there is 
that you will eat your breakfast to-morrow morning, 
provided you are well and alive. His customers know 
this from years of experience. And the screenings 
are not sold to the farmers to feed to their hogs, 
hoping that it will stave off the cholera, as is the 
case at many yards. They are piled in the yard as 
an object lesson. He did not shout this from the top 
of one of his gapacious coal sheds, but he acknowl- 
edged it by inference. If a new man should come to 
town and drop around to this yard for his supply the 
first thing that would enter his head would be, ‘‘ Here 
they screen their coal!’’ These piles of screenings are 
an advertisement, and one that doesn’t lie. 

The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was the first retail concern in the State to 
handle coal through an elevator of this character, and 
in large letters on the elevator it is announced that 
coal is screened automatically. This announcement 
tells something of a story, for if it was a universal 
practice to screen coal as it should be it would be un- 
necessary to say anthing about it, as it would go 
without saying that the coal that was delivered from 
the elevator would be screened. If all the coal that 
is sold is sereened that inscription on the elevator 
would be a laughing stock to those who read it. But 
by no means is it a universal practice to screen coal 
as it should be screened. Many who read this will 
recall complaints made to them because the coal de- 
livered to their customers was not properly screened. 
Many readers who do not sell but buy coal will recall 
that at times they have received dirty coal. I have 
been a coal buyer for a quarter of a century, and at 
times when spring came hods and hods of dust were 
carried from the bottom of my hard-coal bin. And 
what was the outcome? Why, an inspiration that I 
would buy my coal the next year of the dealer who 
would deliver so much dirt! Don’t take me just as 
I say, as at times man is given to speaking ironically. 

Will McClintock, who has charge of the coal end of 
the Hawkeye company’s business, would tell you that 
the assurance that coal is properly screened as it 
leaves the elevator has sold tons and tons and tons, 
which is additional testimony that the consuming pub- 
lie has little faith that clean coal will be delivered 
from every yard. 


A MANAGER’S IDEA OF COLLECTIONS. 


Collecting is one of the important features of the 
retail business. Unfortunately we are not all good 
collectors. I have heard of dealers who collected so 
poorly that they borrowed money at the banks when 
if they had 90 per cent of the money that was due 








them they would not be obliged to pay bank interest. 
I heard of another dealer who punches up his custom- 
ers so sharply it is said that some of them buy else- 
where on that account. Either method is kind of 
boy’s play it looks to me. 

Methods of collecting, however, are all the time 
improving. More dealers than formerly explain to 
their customers that when they sell them material 
there must be a specified time for payment; but still 
there are some dealers who are weak-kneed in stating 
terms, fearful that if they do so their customers may 
take wings and fly away. 

In a chat with a line-yard manager, or agent, as 
his bosses would call him, he disclosed some phases of 
collecting which every one might not think of. He 
started in by saying that his company is everlastingly 
whooping it up to him on the subject of collections. 
‘*Some companies give prizes to their agents who 
make the cleanest sweep of their accounts, which is 
not saying that the prizes are paid to the best col 
lectors,’’ he said. ‘‘I was for five years at ————— 
for this company, and my collections always dragged. 
I would defy any man to clean up the accounts there 
as he can here. They are a different class of people. 
As a comparison, with a trade of a like volume, there 
would be $3 on the books there at the end of what 
might, be called the collecting season to $1 here. It 
would tell more if when we hear of the prizes we 
were acquainted with the territory.’’ 

First and last I have heard a great deal said on 
this subject. That collections are more easily made 
in some communities than in others is the testimony 








“These piles of screenings are an advertisement * * * 


of those who have sold lumber in two or more towns. 
In two sections of country, one of which may appear 
quite as prosperous as the other, there is also a wide 
difference in the volume of sales. This can be ob- 
served by any one from the train who rides over 
the country to any marked extent. There will be 
seen a stretch that is nearly barren of good buildings 
followed by one in which inferior buildings are the 
exception; and in both sections the crops and soil, so 
far as they can be observed by casual observation, 
are similar. A dealer was telling me that while he 
sold barn bills that ran from $600 to $1,200 an 
acquaintance of his who had a yard 40 miles distant 
rarely sells one of the value of the smaller amount, 
and that the difference in the value of the land does 
not account for it. 

There are like conditions in different towns. I have 
been driven over hundreds of towns by dealers, and 
in some of these there are streets which are lined by 
fine residences, and in other towns of a like size fine 
houses are the exception. Differences are also ob- 
served in business centers, in some of these centers 
the business buildings being of a superior order, while 
in others they are mediocre. The same in regard to 
paving; the streets of some towns are paved, and in 
others of equal size little or no paving is in evidence. 
I can not account for the reasons of these differences 
except it is in the gumption of the people. 

I am of the opinion that in the matter of collections 
not all the line-yard proprietors take these differences 
into consideration as they should. I have known 
that disappointment has attended certain companies 
in their hope of bettering things by changing men. 
One agent who was replaced by another made no 
greater headway in collections than did his prede- 
cessor. It is something the same in regard to’ sales. 
A line-yard concern thought that its agent at a cer- 
tain town did not sell the amount of material that 
he ought to, and a better man, as the company 
thought, was placed in charge of the yard, but his 


sales were not increased over those of the agent that 
was sent elsewhere. Oftentimes collections and sale 
depend largely on the people of the community, whic! 
is not saying that many times they do not depeid 
upon the character of the agent. 


THE QUESTION OF PILING. 


ae) 


There must be many who are interested in the si 
ject of piling, which recently has been discussed :n 
another department of the paper. One of the diagrams 
used in that connection was pretty raw, and to ilh 
trate how closely the wives of some lumbermen 
serve, a dealer in Oregon wrote me that his wife de- 
tected the defect in it. This defect was that the strips 
used as stickers were placed midway of the founda- 
tions of the pile, in which case the lumber would sag 
and warp. 

For their benefit I would contribute my last sea 
son's hat if all the dealers of the country were inte: 
ested in piling. They probably wouldn't be seen in 
the street with the hat on, but if they were so inter- 
ested it would reflect credit upon them. All dealers 
are interested in getting lumber out of the way when 
it is brought into the sheds, but there are many who 
if they have ever learned what decent piling is don’t 
practice it. They simply toss the lumber into the bins 
in a way that it has the appearance of having been 
fired from a shotgun. Fill this page with pictures of 
the piling I have seen and it would be a wonder to 
behold. It would give a good lumberman the night 
mare, 

Here is a difference that has been observed, and 
it is not easily accounted for. There are dealers who 
store in both sheds and in the open, and those who do 
this, and who pile slouchingly in their sheds, do much 
better piling in the open yard. One would think that 
the same pains would be taken in the shed that the 
place might prove attractive to customers by the ap- 
pearance of the stocks. If the best of these dealers 
were as poor housekeepers as their husbands are stock- 
keepers there would be more divorce bills filed than 
there are. If their wives were that poor as housekeep- 
ers, What would be the condition of things? The rooms 
never would be swept, the furniture would be scattered 
around promiscuously, and cockroaches would run over 
the dining-room table. 

More than one yard management has been improved 
by the infusion of new and higher-grade blood. <A 
new foreman was engaged in a yard that had been 
noted for the miserable way its stock was cared for. 
The foreman had worked under a boss who had learned 
his business, and his intelligence rebelled against what 
he saw in his new position. He stripped his coat, 
asked his two helpers to do likewise, and they set 
about repiling and rearranging the entire stock, up- 
stairs and down. I say upstairs, for this was an In- 
diana shed, and many an Indiana shed has an up- 
stairs. Only a comparatively few dealers ever have 
repiled the lumber in a shed, and those who have 
know it is a job. At that season of the year trade 
was not overactive, and it took the three men three 
weeks to complete the task, some days working over- 
time. 

‘*‘How did the boss take it?’’ the foreman was 
asked. 

‘*When the work was done he came out one morn- 
ing, stood in the middle of the alley, looked up and 
down it, and said, ‘That looks better!’ and to my 
knowledge that was the only comment he made on it.’’ 

Good piling is one of the fundamental principles ob- 
served by a good lumberman. Owing to the nature 
of his business he may live to a ripe old age, die rich 
and happy, and during the 50 years of his business 
life repudiate decent piling, but the inscription on his 
tombstone, ‘‘Here lies a good lumberman,’’ would be 
misleading in the extreme, provided it had reference 
to his business. 


RESPONSIBLE BUT SLOW. 


‘¢There is a bill for $1,300 that I wish would be 
paid,’’ the dealer remarked the first of the year. He 
had copied on a sheet his accounts which were out- 
standing, the total not far from $8,500, and placed 
the point of his pencil on the account above named. 

‘¢*Bad?’”? 

‘As good as a United States treasury note. The 
farmer who owes it is worth at the lowest estimate 
$50,000. He owns a good farm of 360 acres, with 
good improvements, well stocked, and if he owes a 
cent on it no one knows it. The barn was built in 
October, and here it is two months and a half since the 
material was delivered. Sixty days ought to be the 
limit, but it isn’t with him.’’ 

‘‘No understanding as to the time of payment?’’ 

‘*No understanding with him. You couldn’t get an 
understanding with him. He buys and says he will 
pay when he can; not exactly in those words, but as 
soon as he can get around to it. That’s indefinite. I 
expect he will pay when he turns off hogs or cattle, 
or when he has a certificate of deposit that becomes 
due. But he is a good customer and I don’t like to 
push him.’’ 
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fhe average farmer will hustle to pay a bill * * * ™ 


‘*Get enough extra price to make up for the interest 
he ought to pay on the bill?’’ 

‘‘Not from him. He is as close buyer as he is tardy 
payer. He knows that every lumberman is ready to 
jump for his business, and he goes the rounds with a 
bill. When he ships his hogs and cattle to Chicago, 
or sells grain to the elevators here, he gets spot cash. 
That is the way with some of our farmers. They are 
spot-cash men when men are owing them and credit 
men when they are owing others. 

‘‘T don’t know why this is so unless the farmer 
thinks that the home merchants make such profits that 
they can afford to wait for their money,’’ he con 
tinued. ‘‘A farmer out here who buys a little stuff of 
me oceasionally remarks after it is loaded, ‘Big profits, 
long time;’ then he pulls his check book and writes 
out a cheek for the amount. That is his way of jok- 
ing. But the farmers are taught to believe this big 
profit idea by the alluring catalog received from the 
mail order houses. These catalogs are always preach- 
ing how much ean be saved as against home prices by 
sending away for goods. Some of them tell how much 
money can be saved by eliminating the middle man, 
and these mail order houses are as much middle men 
as our houses are here on the street. But you can’t 
cause a farmer to prick up his ears and listen to what 
is going on sooner than to talk to him about firing the 
middle man.’’ 

No doubt this dealer depicts the trouble under which 
others of you labor. In most communities there are 
men who are perfectly responsible and who pay their 
lumber bills long after they are rightly due. Maybe 
they do this thinking that the profits on the material 
warrants this extended time; maybe procrastination 
is an element in their makeup; maybe they are owing 
other debts which they know will be collected by 
process of law, and they pay these and let the more 
lenient lumberman wait. There may be one or more 
of these reasons, as well as others, why the lumber- 
man is made the goat in the matter. 

It is a pleasure to say, however, that there are deal- 
ers who would not sell a house or barn bill to any- 
body unless the time of payment was understood at 
the time of the sale. These dealers have made this a 
rule and they do not deviate from it. If an exten- 
sion of time is asked for it is given, but from the 
time the money is due until it is paid the customer 
must pay the same rate of interest he would pay at 
a bank for the accommodation. ‘‘The average farmer 
will hustle to pay a bill when it is drawing interest,’’ 
a dealer said. 

If all the lumbermen of a town, or of a section or 
district, would adopt this plan the credit system would 
work more smoothly, as in that event no customer who 
insisted in making his own time could crawl under the 
tent. But in the majority of towns there are dealers 
who are a law unto themselves. They were educated 
in a ramshackle mercantile school; never have learned 


of the fact that every day he used words which at 
some previous time were regarded as slang. Language 
is a thing of growth, all the time live words finding a 
place in it and the dead, useless ones discharged from 
further service. Yet so long as to one mild objection 
a hundred or more lumbermen write that it is their 
Sunday reading I retain my appetite. 

These lines are prompted by a note received protest- 
ing in a most respectful way against my advocacy of 
good sheds, and per se, protesting against the action 
of the dealers who have built, are building, or intend 
to build, good sheds. 

This note, in part, reads, ‘‘One of the drawbacks to 
the retail Jumber business is the money that is in- 
vested in improvements, as they are entirely out of 
proporticn to the profits made in the business. I have 
not read a word in anything you have written to the 
effect that a practical way to increase profits is to 
lessen shed-building expenses. With many lumbermen 
the harm has been done, as they have built sheds cost- 
ing from $2,000 to $5,000 when sheds that cost 100 per 
cent less would have answered their purpose as well, 
but to those who have not built these expensive sheds, 
and are intending to build, and also to the young men 
who are about to engage in the business, a word of 
warning might prove of financial benefit to them.’’ 

There is much truth in what this correspondent says. 
Less money spent in yard improvements would add to 
the profits of a dealer, provided always that his sales, 
consequently his profits, were not made smaller than 
otherwise they would be, by the improved business 
methods of a competitor, for look wherever one may 
such methods are a factor in the volume of sales. I 
have not had the pleasure of visiting the town in 
which my correspondent lives, therefore I am ignorant 
of his yard improvements. The Red Book, however, 
gives him a good rating. 

Should I visit his town and be invited to pass an 
evening at his home I should expect to find it a com- 
fortable one, and as pretentious as his neighbors’, as 
lumbermen have the habit of owning homes of that 
character. With little doubt this dealer could live 
without distress, further than in his mind, in a resi- 
dence that could be built for $1,000, but taste figures 
in the selection. And in a like manner taste figures 
in the selection of business surroundings. It figures in 
the selection of the architectural designs of our 
churches, school buildings, court houses as well as our 
residences. This taste is also shown in our wearing 
apparel; exquisitely shown, I may say, when applied 
to myself. The fashionable clothes that I adorn 
might be replaced by hand-me-downs; the diamonds I 
wear might be replaced by paste (as at times it has 
been alleged they are) and these changes would save 
me money, but as time is counted none of us may 
expect to be here long, and why not live right up to the 
spirit of the twentieth century, even march a step or 
two in advance of it that we may be called progres- 
sive, and thereby set an example that shall mould 
the characters of those who shall come after us. 


Certain line-yard companies have notably fine plants, 
good sheds planned uniformly, comfortable offices, the 
buildings at every yard painted the same color. See 
one yard and you have seen them all so far as appear- 
ances go. It costs a lot of money to make such im- 
provements; thousands could have been saved by 
building more cheaply, but the proprietors of these 
yards have pride in their plants; they have a desire 
to be with others of their colaborers in the front of 
the procession. 

Take the Hodges shed, at Olathe, Kans.; the Doane 
shed, at Winfield, Kans.; the Wheeler shed, in Des 
Moines, Iowa; the shed of the Lexington Lumber Co., 
at Lexington, Mass.; the shed of the El Paso Lumber 
Co., in Colorado Springs, Colo.; a quintette that cost 
what most people would call a fortune. Were the 
owners of these sheds of the opposite sex I should 
have said that by building cheaply they could have 
put an extra big wad of money into their stockings. 
Being men they could have put it in the bank. These 
lumbermen could have saved money, but they have 
won what? Satisfaction, distinction. They virtually 
said to the other business men of their cities, ‘‘No 
line of trade is entitled to finer quarters than ours. 
We rank with you in importance, in business ability, 
in financial standing. ’’ 





* * * might be replaced by hand-me-downs; * * * 


I have thought that if the Hodges brothers, of 
Olathe, had been poorer lumbermen than they are, 
poorer business men than they are, if they had ranked 
lower as men than they do; had they not conducted 
their business on broad lines, been less aggressive, less 
progressive, in short had they been plugs of lumber- 
men, that one of the brothers, George, would not to- 
day be sitting in the gubernatorial chair of Kansas. 
That magnificent shed, at Olathe, the improvements at 
the other yards of the firm, the treatment that is ac- 
corded to the managers of these vards and the buying 
publie reflect the character of the governor of Kansas. 

Yes, my correspondent is right. Less money for im 
provements might make larger the footings on the 
profit sides of the ledgers, but let us further the day 
when men shall live for profit alone. Sorry would be 
the condition of things if all reached for money only. 
In addition to dollars we must reach for literature, for 
art, for progress, for the love of one another, for 
should we not do this it would be a beggarly world no 
matter how rich it might be. 
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SELLING SASH AND DOORS. 

The retail lumber dealer is now the recognized dis- 
tributer of sash, doors and millwork; but it was not 
always so. Time was, in Michigan at least, when the 
hardware dealer of the town sold the doors and sash; 
and the sash and door salesman of 15 years ago had 
to call on every hardware dealer in the town. Many 
retail lumber dealers had not endeavored to get this 
business, and indeed it was a delicate matter to take 
this line away from a fellow-merchant. 

Nevertheless, the idea became prevalent among the 
salesmen, and was by them communicated to the deal- 
ers, that the retail lumber dealer who sold the studding, 
the siding and the fencing ought to sell the doors. In 
some localities the dealer may have first conceived 
the idea. It is certain that in some localities it had 
to be pointed out by the sash and door salesman. 

If the lumber dealer and the hardware dealer dis- 
agreed as to which should carry this business for the 
town the public soon settled the matter for them, for 
the lumber dealer who put in the stock soon got the 
business. It was, therefore, the public rather than the 
salesman or the lumber dealer who brought about the 
change. That change is not complete. For instance, 
there still are three hardware dealers in Petoskey, 
Mich., who buy doors and sash in carload lots. The 
same is true of Traverse City and there are undoubt- 
edly other Michigan towns where the hardware dealer 
still has this business. A Cadillac lumber concern 
bought its first car of sash and doors only a few years 
ago. Now it buys ten a year. Similar history has 
been written in other localities and the sash and door 





what good business methods are and 


business is now firmly and almost universal- 





consequently don’t practice them. 

To come back to the dealer with whom | 
the conversation quoted above was had, if | 
he sold the barn bill to the farmer with no | 
understanding as to time of payment, fur- | 
ther than that the customer promised to 
pay as soon as he got around to it, or 
words to that effect, I do not see that he 
has any ground for complaint if payment 
hangs fire twice two and a half months. 
The farmer is taking himself at his own 
promise, and under the circumstances the 
dealer should so take him. 


AN OBJECTION TO GOOD SHEDS. 


If this department. should be conducted 
in a way entirely to please every one of the 
many thousands who read it I should ex- 
peet that when I remove my coat tonight 
to slide into my pajamas to find wings 
growing on my shoulders. I know of only 
one man who objected to it so strenuously 
that he stopped his paper, and this was done 
on the ground that there was too much slang 
in the inspired thoughts which are here re- 7 








lv in the hands of lumber dealers. 


PPPPPII 
A NEBRASKA LUMBER CO.’S NEW 
DOMICILE. 

The accompanying cut shows the new 
office building of the A. Koehler Co., retail 
lumber dealer at Geneva, Nebr., a town of 
3,000 inhabitants. The building was com 
pleted about September 1 and the illustra- 
tion shows it decorated for the Fillmore 
County Fair, held in Geneva the first week 
in September. The brick used in its con- 
struction were manufactured at the plant 
of the company. In honor of its comple- 
tion the company gave a banquet to travel- 
| ing men covering that territory, at which 

fifty-eight persons were present. W. E. 
Grayson, president of the Grayson-MeLeod 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and A. G. 
Mucke, sales manager of the company, 
| 


went from St. Louis to attend the banquet, 
as the A. Koehler Co. is a big buyer of 





zorded, the purist evidently being unmindful 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


A. KOEHLER CO., GENEVA, NEBR. 


lumber from the Grayson-MecLeod Lum- 
ber Co. 
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CATALOG ROMANCES ADD VARIETY TO TRIAL. 


Lumber Plants in Anticipation and in Resilient Sens in Contrast—“ Lumber Trust’s’ 


Admitted. 


“Felt” but Not Seen—Ignorance of Grades 


An artistic conception of a ‘‘mammoth’’ mail order 
plant and the truthful result of the exacting camera 
click again featured the hearing of the Government 
in its case against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and other defendants at the Chicago Fed- 
eral Building Tuesday. It was during the period that 
Maurice Rothschild, general manager of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., was on the witness stand that 
the ‘‘picture show’’ was staged. 

Mr. Rothschild’s face assumed a look of serious sur 
prise when Attorney M. L. Purdy of the defense pre- 
sented some of the mail order concern’s catalogs, and 
also some photographs of the plant which is located 
in Chicago at Thirty-fifth and Iron Streets. At a 
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cast, entitled ‘*The Lumber Trust.’’ Mr. Rothschild 
said he wrote the booklet himself at the time when 
it was noted that the retailers throughout the country 
were making strenuous attempts to hold their business 
in competition with the mail order houses. 

‘In that tract you say that the retailer was a part 
of a ‘lumber trust.’ It was your intention to get that 
tract in the hands of thousands of consumers in this 
country, was it not?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 

‘*Yes, sir; absolutely,’” was the answer. 

‘*How did you know there was a ‘lumber trust’? 

‘*We could feel it. We did not know what associa- 
tions were a part of it,’’ was the answer. 

‘*You did not know any one retailer who was 
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LOOKING THREE YEARS AHEAD (IN 1909) THE 


previous hearing in Chicago Attorney Purdy intro 
duced as evidence some ludicrous pictures in contrast 
of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., Davenport, Iowa, por- 
traying on a catalog a ‘‘wash artist’’ idea of the 
mail order plant at Davenport, and photos of the plant 
as it really exists. It was the intention of Attorney 
Purdy to show similar distinction of the ‘‘real’’ and 
‘‘unreal’’ in connection with the plant of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., but Mr. Rothschild had a 
‘*joker’’ up his sleeve. ‘ 

Attorney Purdy first introduced the 1909-1910 No. 
168 catalog of the Chicago House Wrecking Co., which 
had on its outside cover page a sketch of a ‘‘mammoth 
institution,’’ accompanied by actual pictures. Mr. 
Rothschild described the catalog picture as merely a 
sketch, and denied that it was put on the 1909-1910 
eatalog with any idea to convey to the consumer 
that it was the real plant as it existed at that time. 
It was merely an artist’s sketch of what the plant 
will be some day, he said. 

‘‘We expected at the time that the plant would 
look like the sketch in 1911,’’ added the witness. 
‘The sketch is not intended as a present representa- 
tion.’’ 

‘You did not put any such explanatory statement 
in your catalog, did you?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 
Mr. Rothschild admitted there was no such suggestion 
to the catalog reader. 

The witness admitted that the actual pictures pre- 
sented as evidence were true reproductions of the 
buildings represented, but the buildings as contem- 
piated in the sketch had not been completed. 

‘*How soon will your plant be completed like that 
sketch?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. ‘‘Perhaps in four 
months,’’ was the answer. 

The pictures make it evident that the mail order 
concern will be compelled to conduct some _ rapid 
building operations within the four months for its 
plant to come up to the 1909-1910 contemplations. 
‘Is it not true that some concerns on their catalogs 
present sketches that are intended to show ‘mam- 
moth’ plants and in fact these sketches make the 
plants look four or five times larger than they aec- 
tually are?’’ asked Attorney Purdy of the witness. 

‘That was not our intention,’’ was the answer. 

‘*That sketch picture gives that impression, does 
it not?’’ was asked. 

‘“No, sir,’’ was the answer; ‘‘our plant properly 
portrayed would show up as good as that.’’ 

Mr. Rothschild, who has been with the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co. for 17 years, and general man- 
ager for several years, admitted that he was not well 
posted on lumber grades himself. Another witness, 
Ralph ©. Cowan, who has béen employed by the com 
pany as estimator, salesman and correspondent, ad 
mitted he did not know anything about the lumber 
business when he took up the work as an estimator. 


Some Mild Fun. 
Attorney Purdy had some mild fun with witness 


fothschild when he began questioning him about a 
booklet the Chicago House Wrecking Co. sent broad 


ARTIS’! ANTICIPATED” THIS PLANT, BUT 
loing things in restraint of trade, did you?’’ 

‘*We did not know who composed the associations,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘Yet you intimated to the public generally in that 
booklet of yours that there was a ‘lumber trust’ and 
vou continued to charge unfair tacties, did you not?’’ 

‘Absolutely,’’ replied the witness. 

‘Then you were not surprised that when you made 
these charges the lumber dealers began to find out 


’ Existence 


tivity of the retailers in fighting mail order hoy 
competition had impeded the growth of the volume 
business of these concerns Attorney Purdy began ‘y 
ask some questions of the witness about the volume 
of business of the Chicago House Wrecking Co. wit! 
the last few years. Questions were put in referen 
to the volume of business in the years 1912, 1911, 1919 
and 1909, and in each instance the witness declared } 

preferred ‘‘not to state.’’ 

‘You will not state unless compelled to, will you? 
asked Attorney Purdy. 

‘*No, not unless compelled to,’’?’ was the answ: 
and this was later changed to a refusal to answe 
The witness stated that he would not give exact fi 
ures about the business of the concern, but later to 
of years that showed a decrease, one year in which t! 
business was stationary, and in another where son 
increase was shown. 

As it is also charged in the Government suit th: 
mail order houses experienced trouble in getting su; 
plies of lumber, sash, doors and blinds, Attorn 
Purdy began to ask a few questions along this lin 


Could Not Recall. 


The witness replied that he could not recall nam: 
of any manufacturers who had refused to sell his 
concern, except in one instance of a Chicago sas! 
and door house. He denied that accounts of his eor 
cern with a Chicago sash and door concern were cai 
ried on the books of the latter as deliveries bein: 
made to a fictitious concern known as the ‘‘City 
Lumber Co.’ 

Attorney Purdy called attention of the witness to 
the fact the concern’s catalog states that it buys 
merchandise at sheriffs’, receivers’ and manufacturers’ 
sales, intending to give the impression that this is 
one reason why the mail order house could sell cheaper 
than others. The witness said that this was on the 
catalog, but did not necessarily refer to lumber. 

Rothschild told that his concern began the business 
of selling second-hand lumber in 1893 when it bought 
the World’s Columbian Exposition buildings in Chicago 
and wrecked them. 

‘We fould it impossible to dispose of all that ma 
terial in Chicago,’’ he said, **so we began to advertise 
and offer it to the ‘outside world.’ He told that this 
second-hand lumber business grew to be so successful 
that the buildings of other expositions, including 
those at Omaha, Buffalo and St. Louis, were bought 
and the lumber marketed. He said that in 1906 the 














IN FEBRUARY, 1913, THE TRUTHFUL CAMERA “REALIZED” THIS OFFICE BUILDING INSTEAD OF 


THAT IN THE FOREGROUND 


just what you were doing, were you?’’ 
ney Purdy. 

The witness replied that the ‘‘lumber trust’? book- 
let was not sent out until after officials of the mail 
order concern got the ‘‘feeling’’ that the retail lum- 
ber dealers were doing things that hampered it. 

Some of the trouble Mr. Rothschild said his concern 
experienced was that retail dealers in some towns 
learned price quotations that the mail order house had 
sent prospective customers. 

‘““You did not want a competitor in any town to 
know what price you quoted?’ 

*“ Absolutely not.’ 

As it is charged in the Government suit that ae- 


queried Attor 


OF THE “DREAM” PICTURE. 


concern quit the second-hand lumber business and now 
only handles new lumber, declaring that it was after 
it began to sell new lumber that the ‘‘feeling’’ grew 
umong officials of the mail order house that it was 
being hampered in its business. 

Mr. Rothschild in relating a story about how in- 
formation had been obtained concerning the concern’s 
business and charging that its employees had been 
bribed to give up information, told of attempts made in 
1909 to carry on negotiations with L. W. Boyce, of 
the Northwestern Information Bureau, Minneapolis, 
Minn., whereby Mr. Boyce for $2,500 was to return to 
Rothschild and Harry Van Tine Scott, of the Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. information that had been secured re- 
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rding the business of 
ese two concerns, 

(he witness said that de- 
tives had been employed 


watch Mr. Boyee, and 
t conferences were held 
weell Messrs Boyce, 


ott and himself at the 

an Hotel in St. Paul, 

nn., and the Hotel Pfister 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘‘Did you pay the 
oney?’’ was asked. 

‘“*No; at the Milwaukee 
mference we told Boyce 
iat we wanted to go back 
» Chicago and consult our attorney 
atter,’’ said the witness. ‘‘We did not want to com- 
it a crime. Our attorney, W. J. Calhoun, now minister 
o China, told us not to have anything further to do 
ith the matter.’’ 

‘*But Boyce was ready to sign the agreement at 
lilwaukee, was he not?’’ asked the counsel for the 
iefense. 

‘“*He was.’ 

‘*Very anxious, was he not, and greatly disap 
winted because you would not sign some papers?’’ 

‘*He was.’’ 

At this point Attorney Purdy succeeded in getting 
u the record a statement tending to show that Mr. 
Royee was as a matter of fact trying to ‘‘put some 
thing over’? on the two mail order house officials, but 
that they would not ‘‘fall’’ for it. 

‘*You say Boyce obtained information by 
our employees,’’ declared Purdy. 

‘* Yes, he did,*’ was the answer. 

‘*Now were you not, in these negotiations, trying 
to bribe Boyce?’’ was bluntly asked. 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘We were trying to buy 
information. ’’ 

At no point in the testimony was it shown that 
Mr. Boyce had any connection with the Northwestern 
lumbermen’s Association in his alleged attempts to 
bribe employees of the Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

Mr. Rothschild was followed by Ralph M. Cowan, 
an employee of the Chicago House Wrecking Co., who 
said he had worked in the capacity as estimator, sales- 
man and correspondent. He told of different alleged 
negotiations he carried on with M. A. Dittberner, who 
offered to pay him if information was given as to the 
business secrets of the mail order house. Witness said 
he never learned just who Dittberner represented, but 
that he accepted from him $30 at one time and $50 
at another, but never gave Dittberner any information 
that he sought. 

‘“*You kept that money, did you?’’ 

‘*T did,’’ replied the witness. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The first witness Wednesday morning was Frank W. 
Kushel, manager of the building material department 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. The witness began 
by telling the extent of this department when it was 
started six vears ago, and admitted that its volume 
of business had grown enormously. 

Mr. Kushel told that Roebuck & Co. put in a 
full line of lumber, doors and blinds about six 
vears ago, and previous to that time had carried a ‘‘short 
line’’ of sash, doors and blinds. He. testified that at 
present the concern has its own source of supply and is 
not experiencing any trouble with the retail lumber asso 
ciations. He stated that before the company got its own 
source of supply it bought lumber from a mill in Louisi 
ana, but that Sears, Roebuck & Co. had made an agree 
ment with that mill not to mention its name. The trade 
relationship only continued seven months, he said. When 
asked whether shipments to Sears, Roebuck & Co. had 
been denied by manufacturers he said that only minor 
troubles had existed, and could remember only one in 
stanee which involved an order for lath. 

While it has been the general complaint in the present 
suit on the part of the mail order concerns that the retail 
dealers were able to obtain mail order bids on prospective 
buildings operations, Mr. Kushel testified that his depart 
ment made attempts to see competitive bids wherever it 
was possible. When questioned by Attorney Purdy on 
cross-examination witness said that the volume of busi 
ness done by the building material department of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. six years ago reached $500,000 annually 
while now its extent was approximately $3,000,000 a year. 
Attorney Purdy had been having difficulty with previous 
witnesses in getting them to state the volume of trade in 
the lumber departments of the mail order houses within 
the last few years, as it is a part of the general com 
plaint that the retail dealers had been so active in their 
antagonism that business had fallen off. Attorney Purdy 
smiled in a satisfied manner when the testimony of Mr. 
Kushel went into the record that business in the last 
few years had shown a ‘‘strong, healthy growth.’’ 
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THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. BUILDINGS. 





TWO BUILDINGS OF CHICAGO HOUSE 

Mr. Kushel was followed by Thomas A. 
cago, representative of the Louisiana Réd Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, La. Witness said he had been in his 
present position one year and that previous to that time 
he was in the commission wholesale lumber business. The 
purport of his testimony was to show that two or three 
orders for lumber and lath were turned down because the 
nranufacturers had the impression that the shipments 
were going to mail order houses. 

Attorney Purdy objected to the entire testimony on 
the ground that none of the concerns mentioned were 
parties to the Government suit and neither were their 
mills in territory covered by the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. No connection with these alleged 
refusals were shown to exist with any allegations made 
in the Government’s bill of complaint. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


W. KE. Hooper, in the wholesale lumber commission 
business in Chicago, was the first witness Wednesday 
afternoon. He testified that he sold lumber to the Chi- 
cago House Wrecking Co. and Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
that a few of his orders had not been accepted by manu 
facturers because they did not care to ship. 

The last witnesses of Wednesday were Carl F. 
Heitschmidt and Arnold E. Pohle, employees of the Chi- 
ago House Wrecking Co. The former told of negotia 
ions he earried on with L. W. Boyce to sell information, 
but denied that he ever gave Mr. Boyce any data. Mr. 
Boyce paid his expenses to Minneapolis, where a confer- 
ence was held, he said, but that was the extent of their 
negotiations. Mr. Pohle was about a minute on the wit- 
ness stand. 


Moore, Chi- 


« 
+ 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


Two witnesses were heard Thursday morning. The 
first was Ernest P. Hoerr, manager of the Aurora Mill 
Work Co., Aurora, Ill., and his testimeny had to do with 
the mail order business of the Schaller & Hoerr Co., Chi- 
eago, before that concern went into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Hoerr spoke about an order canceled by C. L. 
3elscamper, a dentist at St. Charles, Minn., who in 1909, 
the time the order was given, was clerk of the St. Charles 
Board of Education. This order, amounting to $1,975, 
was to cover lumber and millwork for a house that 
3elsecamper was to build, but was canceled, according to 
the testimony, on account of the influence of the Laird & 
Norton Lumber Co., a local dealer at St. Charles, which 
later got the contract for the house bill. 

Before the witness left the stand a tilt occurred be- 
tween Attorney Purdy and Clark MeKercher, assistant 
to the attorney general, who is conducting the hearing. 
Mr. Purdy began to ask questions of the witness relative 
to the proceedings that threw Schaller & Hoerr into 
bankruptey, saying that the impression had gone in the 
record that the bankruptcy had been occasioned by activ- 
ity of retail dealers against this mail order house. Mr. 
MecKereher declared hotly that the bankruptcy matter 
had no connection with the present case and that he had 
not sought to have the record contain such an impression. 
Mr. Purdy continued to ask questions along this line of 
the witness, who admitted the bankruptcy was brought on 
by the inability of the concern to meet some of its bills. 

This witness was followed by Harry L. Street, presi 
dent of the Street-Chatfield Lumber Co., 1880 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, a mail order lumber and millwork con- 
cern. His chief complaint was that during the years 
1906-1907 his house was subjected to many ‘‘ phony’? re- 
quests for catalogs and estimates. He submitted some 
of these requests as exhibits, but Attorney Purdy moved 
that this testimony be stricken from the records, as the 
persons mentioned in these requests were not defendants 
in the present suit and that none of the defendants had 
ever instigated such requests. 

Mr. Street said that his firm had experienced some 
lifficulty in getting supplies of lumber. When asked by 
Mr. Purdy to name some of these firms who had refuse 
to sell lumber the witness said he could not recall any 
names. 

‘*Can you name to the court one single manufacturer 
who refused to sell you lumber?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 

**T could not supply you with a name at the present 


WRECKING CO. 


time, but can look the mat- 
ter up,’’ replied the witness. 
Mr. Purdy remarked that if 
the concern had experienced 
considerable difficulty, as had 
testified, it was queer 
the recollections of the wit 
ness were so faulty. 

Thomas MeGuire, of the 
detective firm McGuire & 
White, Chicago, was the 
chief witness Thursday af- 
ternoon. He told about be- 
ing employed by the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co. to find 
out who was obtaining trade 
information from its office and how later he was a 
party to the conference at the Hotel Pfister in Milwau- 
kee, where negotiations were carried on to buy from 
L. W. Boyce, of Minneapolis, alleged information which 
he had gathered about the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. and the Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


been 


Only ‘‘Stringing’’ Them? 


The witness testified that he formed the opinion after 
the Milwaukee conference that Mr. Boyce was ‘‘string 
ing’’ Rothschild, Scott and himself, and that he advised 
his client not to have anything further to do with him. 
The incompleted agreement which was drawn up at the 
Milwaukee conference, and which Mr. Boyce was anxious 
to have Rothschild sign, was read into the record. Wit- 
ness told that after this conference he had his operatives 
shadow Mr. Boyce for a time. The cross-examination 
conducted by Attorney Purdy brought the opinion from 
McGuire that he believed Mr. Boyce never intended to 
give up the alleged information he possessed. 

The only other witnesses of the afternoon were Duane 
W. Baird, of the D. W. Baird Lumber Co., Chicago, who 
identified some letters which had been presented in the 
record, and M. W. McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & 
Son, in the commission lumber business in Chieago, who 
told of correspondence between himself and the Itasea 
Lumber Co., relative to a shipment of lumber for the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., the manufacturer having 
inquired as to identity of the purchaser. 

L.. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the attorneys 
for the defense, after listening to some of the testi 
mony of the witnesses, caused a laugh when he asked 
Clark MeKercher, the Government attorney: ‘‘ When do 
you expect to put on the stand some of your competent 
witnesses??? 





FORESTRY IN JAPAN. 


Just at the time when this country is beginning to 
struggle with the problem of husbanding its forest re- 
sources, of protecting its mountain slopes, and of improv- 
ing its waterways, it is interesting to know that tlie 
Japanese have successfully attacked the same problem, 
before the land suffered severely from the evil effects 
following deforestation. The far-sighted people of Nip- 
pon have foreseen the results of the destruction of their 
extensive mountain forests, and have safeguarded then 
selves by placing all of these under government control. 

The practice of forestry has been carried on in Japan 
for a longer time than in any other country. For 1,200 
years the people of Japan have been planting and grow- 
ing forests, with a suecess that has been a little short 
f marvelous. Under careful management the Japanese 
forests yield very high financial returns. This high 
yield is only made possible by the close utilization of 
every bit of the tree so that scarcely a twig is wasted, 
and by the improvement of the growth of their forests 
by carefully thinning and tending. The woods are first 
thinned at the age of 13 years, and then every five years 
after that up to the time of the final harvest, at 120 
years. 

It was with the opening up of the hitherto inaccessible 
mountain forests that the Japanese government became 
most intensely intersted in forestry. The mountains 
were still government land, so all that was necessary 
to protect them was to place proper restrictions on the 
sale and cutting of timber. This was effected by declar- 
ing the forests on the steep slopes as reserved forests, 
in which the only cutting should be done under govern- 
ment direction. The forests on agricultural lands, not 
needed for protection, are classed as available forests, 
and here the cutting is not so carefully restricted. 

Thus Japan has effectually prevented the stripping 
of her mountain slopes before any great damage has been 
done. In some districts, where the mountains are near 
the towns, the steep slopes have already been cleared, and 
this has resulted in floods and the washing down of the 
soil from the slopes onto the farm lands. But these 
cases have been exceptional, and have merely served as 
a warning, which Japan has heeded before it was too 
late to prevent widespread destruction. 
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NEWS OF 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 11, 12—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash Quarterly meeting. 

February 11-13—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
rs’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill Annual meet- 


er 
ing. 
February 12—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, lowa. Annual meeting. 
February 12—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of South- 
ern New England, Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn, 
February 12-13—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
(of Canada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 
February 18—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Monthly meeting 
February 13-15—Western Retail 
asonic Temple, Spokane, Wash. 
18—Northwestern 
ciation, 


Association 
Norfolk, Va. 


Lumbermen’'s Association, 
Annual meeting. 

Lumber & Sash & Door 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 










Trav- 
Wis. 






Annual eting. 
February 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 











ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milivaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
Febr ry 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 
February 20-21—National Association of Box Manufac- 
lle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
2—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jack- 


Monthly meeting. 
26—Central Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
Annual meeting. 
ana & Southern Michigan Re- 
tion, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 


lowa 


February 
tion, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








Febru 
tail L 
ind 


1ern Ir 
* Associa 









Lumber Dealers’ 





"ebr ry 26- Association of Connecticut, 
Allyn House, Hartford, Conn Annual meeting. 





February 28—Pacifi 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Forest Protective Association, Marquette, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March G—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ition, New Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J Annual meeting. 
Dealers’ 





Lumber .Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 








March 6, 7—Southern Retail Lumber 


Association, 














Jackson, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

April—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City, . Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beaumont, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—National Supply & Machinery Dealers, Ameri- 
can Supply & Machinery Manufacturers, Southern Supply & 
Machinery 





Dealers’ Associations, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 


ual meeting 








May—Na 1L er Manufacturers’ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo Annual meeting. 
Jur 5, 6—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago, | Annual! meeting. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 

In extending a cordial invitation to attend the annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
to, be held at the New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., February 11, 12 and 13, President S. J. Carpenter 
and Secretary George K. Smith especially urge the 
attendance of manufacturers who are not members. The 
invitation states that subjects for discussion are: Pres- 
ent condition of stocks and trade; outlook; comparison 
of stocks January 1, 1913, and January 1, 1912 (by 
actual figures) ; orders on hand; advertising yellow pine; 
export demand, ‘‘and other subjects equally important 
and interesting to yellow pine manufacturers. ’’ 

Announcement accompanying the call and invitation 
lists prices at the New Grunewald Hotel, ranging from 
room with bath at $1 a day and up to $3 a day and up, 
with additional charge of ¢1 a day for oceupancy by 
more than one person. 

Material reductions in railroad rates have been secured 
from all points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and elsewhere, the 
reductions based upon the certificate plan and contingent 
upon the attendance of 200 persons holding properly 
signed certificates showing payment of 75 cents or more 
for the going trip. Delegates are urged to obtain cer- 
tificates from the agents at their stations when pur- 
chasing their tickets at the regular one way rate to the 
meeting, these certificates to be turned over to the secre- 
tary as soon as possible after arrival at New Orleans. 

Secretary George K. Smith suggests that hotel reser- 
made at once, either through his office in 
St. Louis or direct at the hotel. 





vat if ns be 


The Program. 

The first of the convention will be called to 
order at 11:30 a, m. February 11, and will be opened by 
invocation by Rev. Gordon Bakewell, of New Orleans. 
The remainder of the session will be devoted to the 
annual address of President S. J. Carpenter, report of 
Secretary George K. Smith, report of Treasurer O. O. 
sv, and appointment of committees. 

‘he afternoon f the first day, to begin at 
p. m., will be given over to a general discussion of 
le conditions. The following is the program for the 


session 


session of 





trs 
1 - 
second dav: 


FORENOON SESSION, SECOND DAY, 11 A. M. 





ADDRESS BY WILLIAM A. SCOTT. 
Head of School of Commerce in Wisconsin University, Madi 
son, Wis Subject: “Currency Reform.” 
PAPER BY H. S. SACKETT. 
Subject—"The Commercial Application of Government In- 
vestigation of the Utilization of Yellow Pine Waste.” 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRADES AND SIZES. 
J. W. Martin. Chairman. Eli Weiner 
John L. Kaul F. R. Gilchrist 
W.. T. Mu A. W. Ranney 
TY. J. Warren C. E. Slagle 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRADE ABUSES. 
Hf. WW. Foster, Chairman Cc. D. Johnson 
Cc. S. Keith S. H. Fullerton 
A. Trieschmann 0. L. Benway 
W. H. Bissell 


AFTERNOON SESSION, SECOND DAY, 2:30 P. M. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADVERTISING, 


J. B. White, Chairman. S. J. Carpenter 
H. H. Foster Cc. D. Johnson 
S. H. Fullerton I. H. Fetty 
Hoxie Thompson 0. L. Benway 
John L. Kaul M. B. Nelson 


NEW BUSINESS. 

On the third day but one session will be held, beginning 
at 11 a.m. Committees appointed on Tuesday will report 
and general business will be discussed. During this ses- 
sion election of officers for 1913 will be held, and after 
adjournment the board of directors will meet. 





SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held at Burlington, 
Iowa, February 12. Aside from the routine matters 
to be handled, the association proposes an attractive 
trip following the convention. About 50, including 
delegates and their families, purpose taking a trip 
to New Orleans, leaving on the evening of February 
12, to be gone about a week or ten days. 





LUMBER SECRETARY BECOMES PLAY WRITER. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—By turning dramatist A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, has added another mark to his list of accom- 
plishments. Assisted by George W. Hoag, official poet 
of local Hoo-Hoo, Mr. Porter is writing a three-act 
playlet entitled ‘‘The Truth Half Told,’’ to be pre- 
sented on the evening of February 14 during the conven- 





A. Te 
Lumber Secretary and Dramatist. 


PORTER, OF SPOKANE, WASH. : 


tion of the retailers. The scene of the play is a yard 
office in Idle Wild, Idaho. The cast consists of: 


Zed Mark, a near retailer. 

Cal Doolittle, energetic yard man. 

Jerry Sharpless, manager of line yard. 

Ezra Hawkins, farmer with a bill. 

Obediah Sheets, farmer who has been stung. 
Donald Rustler and Pea Poole, salesmen. 
John Butman and Arthur Diggs, town loafers. 


The heavy lead in the cast will be taken by George 
Hoag. 
The concatenation planned for that night will precede 


the banquet. J. H. Ehrmanntraut, Vicegerent Snark, last 
week received word that Harry J. Miller, this State, 
ex-Snark of the Universe, and R. A. Hiscox, High Priest 
of Isis of the Osirion Cloister, of San Francisco, will be 
present at the ceremony. At the booster meeting to 
plan for the event 30 local members of Hoo-Hoo were 
present. 





ANNUAL OF CONNECTICUT LUMBERMEN. 


The twenty-first annual meeting and dinner of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut will be held 
February 26, at Hartford. Headquarters will be at the 
Allyn House. Official announcement of the meeting is to 
the effect that the regular business will consist of reports 
of the work done during the year, election of president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, four directors to 
serve for three years, an insurance director, delegates to 
represent the association in the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and to fill any vacancy 
that may occur. Members who have any special subject 
or question which they desire to have discussed are re- 
quested to notify the secretary in advance. An executive 
session will be held for the discussion of questions that 
may properly be brought up. 

Invitation to be present is extended to all dealers in 
the State, irrespective of membership, to wholesale firms 
and their representatives, and special request is made of 
each member to attend the meeting and to bring with 
him some dealer not already a member. 

The annual dinner to be held at the Allyn House, 152 
Asylum Street, Hartford, will begin at 1 p. m., February 
26. Special request is made that those intending to 
attend the dinner will so notify the secretary (with checks 
to correspond) in order that proper reservations may 
be made. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


CONVENTION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS. 

The La Salle Hotel, Chicago, and February 19, 2 
and 21 have been decided upon as respectively thi 
place and time of the annual meeting of the Nationa! 
Association of Box Manufacturers. Among subject: 
to be discussed are a cost finding system, standardiza 
tion of product, extension of the association’s wor! 
and the method of performing it. Vigorous and tho 
ough discussion of these and related subjects is ex 
pected. In view of the importance of the matters t: 
be considered a heavv attendance is expected, to 
represent all sections of the country. The social pro 
gram, including the annual dinner on Thursday eve 
ning, February 20, an entertainment for the ladies 
at a prominent club and an automobile ride about 
Chicago will be under the care of the entertainment. 
committee, of which John Barchard, of the Chicag: 
Mill & Lumber Co., is chairman. A ladies’ committe 
will also be selected. 





SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

The directors of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association have decided upon March 6 and 7, and Jack 
son, Tenn., as respectively the time and place of the 
annual meeting of their organization. Secretary V. R. 
Smith announces that the program for the coming an 
nual is in course of preparation. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association ‘‘for the 
election of officers, reports and other regular business’’ 
will be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Tues- 
day evening, February 18. President Charles Silbernagel 
and Secretary Robert Blackburn announce that the annual 
dinner will be served at 6:50 p. m., and that the business 
meeting will be conducted at the table. 


NORTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION TO AMEND 
CONSTITUTION. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 5.—President Thomas L. 
Shevlin, of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has appointed a special committee to revise the 
constitution, consisting of C. A. Barton, of Minneapolis; 
Fletcher Walker, of Akeley, and ©. H. Werden, ot 
Mason, Wis. The committée is to prepare amendments 
to the constitution, especially revising the present ar- 
rangement of districts, and report in July so the mem 
bers can have the amendments in advance of the semi- 
annual meeting August 12, when they are to be voted on. 





BALTIMORE BUILDERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 4.—There was a turnout of lum- 
bermen at the annual meeting and banquet of the Balti 
more Builders’ Exchange last Saturday evening at the 
Hotel Rennert, when Mayor Preston, J. Philip Bird, of 
New York, general manager of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; James A. Emory, of Washington, 
general counsel for the National Council of Industry, 
and others spoke. Mayor Preston played a selection of 
‘“Turkey in the Straw’’ on a violin brought to the hotel 
by Gen. Gill. Mr. Bird strongly denounced the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who, he asserted, were carrying 
on a guerilla warfare, and went on to say that a terrible 
state of unrest prevailed in the country, which the incom- 
ing President would do well to heed. Secretary J. 
Herbert Scates acted as toastmaster. 

Among those present were: E. A. Ascherfeld, of the 
N. W. James Lumber Co.; J. J. Duffy, of the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co.; Gen, William D. Gill, of William D. 
Gill & Son; Theodore Mottu, president of the Lumber 
Exchange; J. D. Virdin and D. M. Wolf, of the Canton 
Lumber Co., and George P. Zouck. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATIONS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 5.—The concatenation at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday was highly successful. Among 
visitors was W. M. Stevenson, Supreme Scrivenoter. He 
served as one of the officers of the evening. After the 
kittens were initiated, an ‘‘on the roof’’ was held. 

The initiated were: 

J. P. Sullf¥an, O. U. Copnock, I. E. Wagner, Merwin 
Armstrong, John Torreyson, John Childerson, T. Robinson, 
KF. V. W. Swift, J. H. Townsend, T. N. Nixon and W. T. 


EXCHANGE IN 





Nixon, ; 

The officers of the evening were: 

Snark, H. B. Weiss; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. ID. Allen: Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, W. M. Stevenson: Scrivenoter, J. W. McClure: 
tjojum, J. M. Pritchard; Custocation, Harry B. Sutton; 
Jabberwock, M. M. Elledge; Arcanoper, F. T. Dooley; Gur 
don, T. A. Griffith. 

H. B. Weiss, Vicegerent Snark for western Tennessee, 
made all arrangements and the success of the occasion 
was due in large measure to his untiring efforts. 





CONCATENATION OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

Wednesday evening, February 12, a Hoo-Hoo coneate- 
nation will be held in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel in 
connection with the convention of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. Informal an- 
nouncements have been sent out by Vicegerent Snark H. , 
B. Darlington, of the northern district of Tllinois, and 
all members are earnestly requested to attend and if 
possible bring a kitten. The banquet hour is 6:30 p. m., 
and the ‘‘session-on-the-roof’’ will begin at 9:09, when 
a large class of kittens will be initiated into the mys- 
teries of Hoo-Hoo, 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Practical Problems Prominent on Eleventh Annual Program—Mills to Co-oper- 
ate in Utilization of Waste—Constructive Criticism from a Consum- 
er—Manipulation of Grades Declared Reprehensible. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Hardwood Manutacturersn’ Association 
of the United States, held yesterday and to-day at the 
Hotel Sinton, brought out an attendance comparing 
tavorably with that of Jast year and years previous, 
although many new and younger faces were noticeable in 
the crowd and some ot the older wheel horse Ss, for one 
reason or another, were not present; several, however, 
who were not in attendance on the first day arrived in the 
evening or on the morning trains for the last day’s ses- 
sion. The large hall on the ninth floor which was used last 
year was again the place of meeting, its only disadvan 
tage being the distance from the lobby and the difficulty 
in securing prompt attendance at the opening of the 
meetings. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


A strenuous effort to open promptly at 10:30 brought 
out a good attendance at 10:45, when President De- 
Laney introduced Charles A, Hinsch, president of the 
Business Men’s Club and a banker, to deliver an ad 
dress of welcome. He referred to Cincinnati’s owner- 
ship of the Cincinnati Southern to Chattanooga, leased 
for 65 years at 4 per cent on $40,000,000 valuation, 
improvements to revert at the end of the lease, when 
it is believed the property will be worth $60,000,000 ; 
a somewhat unique municipal enterprise in the United 
States. He discussed interestingly Ohio River im- 
provements to produce a seven foot channel, and its 
commercial effect. He discussed trusts, tariff and 
other public questions from a progressive standpoint 
which elicited applause, particularly when he stated 
his belief that tariff revision under Woodrow Wilson 
would be sane and conservative. 

Charles F. Shiels, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati, then welcomed the visitors in be- 
half of Cincinnati lumbermen, which duty he _per- 
formed briefly and felicitously. D. M. Rose of Knox- 
ville responded for the association, who said he had 
previous notice but had no speech written, ‘‘bekaise 
I’ve less sense when I’m off quiet by myself than 
when I’m up on my feet.’? He made a quaintly 
humorous address. He paid a tribute to Cincinnati 
as the first of northern cities to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of the South, as shown by its railroad enter- 
prise already referred to. 


The President’s Address. 


In presenting his annual address, President W. E. 
DeLaney passed the question of inspection with the 
simple statement that while there have been numerous 
failures among the producers of hardwoods, who have 
pursued the policy of grading their lumber fram the 
best side of the board, there has not been a failure 
of any of the association’s members, who have ad- 
hered to the principles of the organization, during its 
history. He declared he wished to give the members 
a few thoughts on other matters as the inspection 
problem would be discussed by others on the program. 

He advocated a joint convention each year of manu- 
facturers, distributors and retailers along the same line 
as pursued by those interested in the production and 
distribution of hardware. He said he believed that 
the prosperous conditions which exist at present are 
accounted for to a great extent by the large crop 
production and that the present prosperity will con- 
tinue at least until this year’s crops are considered in 
business calculations. He declared that only un- 
natural causes can prevent continued prosperity and 
that the problems confronting the people, which if 
not rightly solved may lead to confusion, will be met 
fairly, the people being more able now intelligently to 
solve them than ever before. 


Timber Supply Ample. 


He said that the timber supply of this country, if 
properly handled, is ample to meet the demands for 
generations. Granting that the timber is becoming 
less plentiful, as the annual consumption and waste 
exceeds the growth, he asserted the elimination of 
waste and the harvesting of timber as other crops 
are harvested would cause the growth to equal con- 
sumption in a short time. 

For the benefit of those who are doubtful, he de- 
elared that his personal observation has shown him 
that there are certain sections of the country in 
which the growth of timber, after the removal of the 
matured trees, is astonishing. 

‘¢What would be thought of the farmer who har- 
vested his wheat before it was ripe, or six months 
after maturity?’’ he asked. 

The same might be properly thought of the lumber- 
man, in his opinion, as it is easy to belong to the 
majority and requires no special ability to drift with 
the tide as our fore-fathers did. The courage of the 
constructive thinkers to proclaim their convictions 
is what really counts, he said. 








The speaker said be believed the effort to find a 
substitute for lumber for every purpose has about run 
its course, but that the greatest effort must be made 
on the part of the lumbermen to prevent the misuse 
of lumber, which in every instance promotes the 
introduction of a substitute. He advocated that the 
association support the advertising campaign which 
the National Manutacturers’ Association is endeavor- 
ing to promulgate, declaring that unless concerted 
action is taken by all associations there will be 
independent campaigns waged, resulting in a fight 
for supremacy of one wood over another, to the detri- 
ment of the trade. 

In conclusion Mr. DeLaney made appeals for the as- 
sociation to support the movement for box standard- 
ization, the recent decision of certain industries to 
make a charge for boxing commodities, the probable 
enactment in most States of a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, and a better organization of the lumbermen 
to cope with the railroads to bring about a just tariff 
revision. He urged that care be given by every mem 
ber of the association to the production of lumber hy 
properly manufacturing, curing and shipping stock, 
saying that this, together with the policy of the 
organization to give all the fairest, squarest treatment 
possible, will result in its maintaining the dominant 
position it now holds in the lumber trade. 

The report of Treasurer C. M. Crawford read by the 
secretary was as follows: 

On hand January 31, 1912........ S 2028.80 


Receipts for year.... 32,670.62 


Sy! Ee roe Se i ee ere ESE 
Disbursements for year 
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Reinspection of Lumber at Destination. 

Reinspection of lumber at destinations on complaint 
during 1912 amounted to 4,133,137 feet with variations 
of 4 per cent or under on 1,084,011 feet of this 
amount, according to the report of the secretary, 
Lewis Doster, and these figures are considerably lower 
than for the two previous years. He: attributed the 
smaller number of complaints to the better business 
conditions which have prevailed. The opportunity 
given the purchaser to study the proper methods of 
applying grading rules, also tends to reduce the 
number of complaints. He said that the mill instrue- 
tions which members have the privilege of request- 
ing have been many and that the distribution of at 
least 5,000 copies of the association’s grading rule 
books on request of members have shown the in- 
terest taken in these grading rules. 

In closing, the secretary said that there had been 
a substantial increase in the membership in the last 
year and that some idea could be gained as to the 
amount, from a manufacturing standpoint, from the 
total acreage represented by the membership, which 
is 5,207,000 acres. 

C. L. Harrison moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three on officers’ reports to report at the 
afternoon meeting, which carried and the Chair ap- 
pointed Messrs. W. A. Gilchrist, A. P. Steele and 
C. L. Harrison. : 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A. P. Steele read the report of the committee on 
officers’ reports. It endorsed the plan for collecting 
statistical information, and recommended the mainte- 
nance of standing committees on arbitration, trans- 
portation and freight rates, standard weights of lum- 
ber and logs, executive grading commission, cost of 
manufacture, sales code, utilization of waste, insur- 
ance matters, general legislation, and freight rate 
legislation, vacancies on the present committees to 
be filled by appointment in order to complete their 
work for this convention, and the incoming president 
to appoint new committees for the coming year. 

The report further recognized the executive ability 
shown by President DeLaney in the work of the year and 
the excellent financial condition of the organization as 
shown by the treasurer’s report, and indorsed the recom- 
mendations of the secretary and his annual report. The 
report was signed by the full committee as announced at 
the close of the morning session. 

John A. Smith, of the Smith Sash & Door Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., talked on ‘‘ Waste of Material.’’ 
He advocated 16 foot logs as the most economical 
cutting length and the selection of logs at the mill 
to produce the material required. Often a consumer 
ean not buy what he wants. If a hardware man in- 
sisted on selling nails in 25 pound lots only, five 
different sizes mixed, he would be criticised as not 
knowing his business. The speaker claimed lumber 
should be sold by size in both width and length. 
Then if a man wants mixed widths they can be mixed 
uniformly. In selling he advocated elimination of 
the ‘‘man with the lists,’?’ who cuts prices a dollar 


or two, and when the lumber comes its value is $4 or 
$6 under standard, 

‘*When you manufacturers take on the middleman 
who makes a living by, skinning you and skinning me 
you get into trouble,’’ he said. Consumers are glad 
to do business with the man who makes the lumber. 
The speaker told a story to illustrate his point that 
‘sealpers are darn foolishness.’’ 


Hemlock and Pine Cheapest Products. 


The speaker said that two of the cheapest lumber 
products are hemlock and pine box lumber. In each 
the buyer can get just what he wants, and the manu- 
facturer carries it all sawed out. Why ean not hard- 
woods be sold that way? It is often necessary to 
splice on two feet to get a 16 foot oak stair string, 
or beams for a dining room ceiling. The speaker 
said that 75 per cent ot hardwood now goes into 
buildings, 23 per cent into furniture and 2 per cent 
into picture frames. The buyer can afford to pay 
more for hardwood if he can get it in the dimensions 
he wants to cut without waste. The speaker was 
glad to pay $5 premium for flooring strips in 5-, 6- 
and 8-inch widths, working with least waste. 

The speaker deprecated his position as a buyer in 
talking to millmen of experience and telling them 
they were not getting as much as they should out of 
the log but as he visited mills about the country he 
saw things that made his heart ache. Mills work too 
fast. ‘‘When I hear of a mill sawing 100,000 a day 
my first thought is they are probably wasting $200 
or $300 worth of lumber a day,’’ he said. 

‘*T didn’t make any money for years. When I 
woke up I found I was losing through waste. I have 
made waste my study. I don’t have to work any 
more, and I have made it out of what i previously 
wasted. I have eliminated my factory waste down 
to 24% per cent. My plant is turning out 100 doors 
a day, all made from firewood. My waste was thou- 
sands of dollars; in the sawmills it is much more. 
Get all the lumber off the outside of the log, no mat- 
ter how many times you have to turn it. There’s 
where the good lumber is. When you get to the heart 
you can afford to throw it away.’’ 

The secretary read a communication from W. S. 
Whiting on ‘‘Hardwood By-Products’’ which follows: 


Hardwood Products. 


_In a recent discussion relative to broadening the efficiency 
of association work, it was mentioned that the most pros- 
perous associations were those which were able to interest a 
large membership because of actual monetary benefits. 

A suggestion of something that the association could 
work up which would interest every manufacturing member 
was discussed, the by-product question was mentioned, and 
I was asked if I would give the association the benefit of 
my experience as well as make a few suggestions as to 
carrying it out. 

To go into the matter briefly is hard to do inasmuch as 
the subject could be discussed at such length. I will, there- 
fore, only discuss the mill-end feature, and will pass the 
woods end, because of the ground that must be covered. 

Having been convinced for some time that a great loss 
was being sustained by burning up the stock that did not 
go into lath, and, by the way, there is considerable in a 
hardwood mill; we determined when we built our Judson 
mill to so construct it that we could utilize the waste at a 
reasonable cost. Our ideas were put on paper and finally 
=" into the plans of the mill and what we did was 
this: 

First. We were able to make a run on chestnut logs for 
a half day at a time. The chestnut sawdust and the entire 
product of the log, outside of the lumber, was delivered into 
a car without handling, and sold to an extract plant. About 
four cars of chestnut sawdust and logdust can be made 
in a mill in 10 hours, cutting 60,000 feet a day. 

Second. We sold our chestnut shavings by having inde- 
pendent pipes put in the planing mill to deliver the shav- 
ings into a car. 

Third. Our dimension room in the saw mill consisted of: 
long sorting chain back of the slab slasher. 
long delivery chain paralleling the slab chain. 
lath mill outfit and hog in one end of the room, and 

in the other end and center. 
slab resaw. 
box board edger. 
band rip saw. 
cut-off saws. 

One month when our lumber cut was approximately 
1,800,000 feet, we turned out approximately 200,000 feet as 
follows: 

Lath figured back into feet. 

Inch oak 1 by 38, 12 to 48 inches long. 

Inch poplar, basswood and chestnut shorts, any width, 
12 to 48 inches long. 

In order to get some results that looked like something, 
we figured that the services of a good man, who under- 
stood the dimension market, would be a good investment. 
We employed one whose duty was to look after the work 
and develop a market for the stock we were making. 

We soon found we were making stock that was hard to 
market: also were we accepting orders that we could not 
fill because of accepting too many of one kind, requiring too 
long to get them out, and thereby having the business 
cancelled. 

The trouble as experienced, suggested the idea of enlarging 
the field, and going at it a little differently, and when the 
association idea was suggested it fit right in with what I 
had been trying to figure out, namely: a better knowledge 
of the dimension market; more mills to get out the stock 
(because one operation is hampered by such a small -produc- 
tion) ; an instructor, or superintendent to oversee and check 
up the entire field. 
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business that are better organized than the lumber industry. 
The Cooperative Spirit. 

J. K. Williams, of the Wallace Lumber Co., Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., in an address on ‘‘Why the Manu- 
facturers of Hardwood Lumber Should Belong to a 
Manufacturer’s Association, and the Results That 
Could Be Obtained by a Hearty Cooperation of the 
Producing Industry,’’ contended that the manufac- 
turers are clearly within their moral and legal rights 
in making and promulgating, through their organiza- 
tion, their own grading rules, sales code and other 
policies for the marketing of their products and voiced 
his opposition to any further efforts toward com- 
promise. 

He declared that six years ago there was no unan- 
imity of purpose nor concert of action among the 
mills; they were absolutely at the mercy of the buy- 
ers, trudging along without rudder or compass. At 
that time, he said, the mills were selling the different 
markets under their respective rules all of them made 
in the interest of the dealer—for one rarely sold a 
consumer then—so that greater profits were to be 
had in the manipulation of grades than from added 
prices. After four vears of work, he pointed out 
that, through consulting the consuming element’s wants, 
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rules of inspection, alike on both sides, have beer 
established. 
‘*Has the Goal Been Reached?’’ 

‘*Have we reached the 
‘*‘Have we won the Elysian 
altruistic conditions that 
desired?’’ 

These questions he declared to be the irony in th 
face of the facts now confronting the manufacturers 
as the battle is known to be fiercer at present than 
ever. 

He asked why it was that, in face of the fact that 
in quotations submitted by his concern and others in 
which Hardwood inufacturer’s Association rules are 
stipulated, orders from wholesalers (except a few who 
have adopted the rules), must be returned, often more 
than once and a half dozen letters pass before the 
buyer will yield and correct them to read in accord 
ance with these rules. 

He declared it is a well-known fact that charges 
of unfairness, and partiality by association inspectors 
toward the members are made; charges even that the 
organization is dominated by and run solely in the 
interest of certain big mills, while, in fact, every dis 
paraging thing that can be said is drawn from the 


goal?’’ he continued 
fields and achieved suc} 
nothing more is to bk 
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plethorie vocabulary of the selfish element which is 
fighting the association. 

He asserted that it seemed rank folly to say that 
anyone can not do as they please with what belongs 
to them. If that is so, he said it was ridiculous that 

imufacturers who own lumber can not dictate the 

ides and terms of sale in the disposal of it. 

Mr. Williams denied having any fight to make on 

e wholesalers as a class but said he was arguing in 

abstract for a principle, an unquestionable right 
the manufacturer. The only class he is against 
those whose greatest profits result from grade 
iffing. 
Grade Manipulation Reprehensible. 

The practice of grade manipulation he said is 

prehensible and the sooner it is eliminated the bet- 

r it will be for all concerned. He declared it was 

ception, dishonesty, false pretense and disreputable. 

In closing, Mr. Williams made a plea for closer 

ranization and advocated putting well-posted men 

the consuming field and keeping them there until 

e consuming element is so thoroughly familiar with 

e grading rules that when one orders a certain grade 

will know exactly what he will get. 


‘*Peace, heartily desired by all lumbermen,’’ he 
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said, ‘‘ will never come until one set of grading rules 
is established and that by the Hardwood Manufac- 
turer’s Association, founded as the principle is on 
justice—the right to do as we please with our own— 
and though this organization may go down in defeat, 
another and more powerful one would rise from its 
ashes to win the victory. I would say, therefore, to 
members—give us your entire, whole-hearted allegi- 
ance and though some have failed, help us to win the 
heights of ‘Armageddon’ the sooner.’’ 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Association was called upon 
and said that he had been at meetings of probably 
every other manufacturer’s association but that this 
was his first visit to a convention of this association. 
He said his first efforts were being devoted to putting 
the Blue Book upon a sound financial 
well-organized institution but needs more support 
than it has received. Heretofore there has been no 
inducement to auxiliary associations but hereafter a 
commission of $10 will be allowed on 
through association secretaries. 


National 


basis. It is a 


new orders 


Proposed Advertising Campaign. 


Mr. Rhodes also spoke on the advertising campaign 


as a member-of the original committee. After a year 
and a half of effort not nearly enough money is in 
sight but this may be a feature for future develop- 
ment. -As to the proposed Forest Products Exhibition 
he had nothing to say except to voice his belief that 
it could be financed more easily than the advertising 
plan and when established might afford a foundation 
for the advertising propaganda. As to the various 
campaigns for advertising specific woods the tendency 
appears to be to restrict or discontinue the 
priations as there is plenty of demand. 

The possibility of securing statistics either direet 
or through affiliated organizations was briefly referred 
to. He reported the status of the fiber box matter, 
the hearing on which is to be continued in Chicago, 
February 27. He announced a policy for the future 
of avoiding political activity and limiting activity 
to technical matters, though continuing to cooperate 
with the Forest Service. 

The speaker reported as a result of his recent ex- 
tensive journeys, north, east, south and west, be 
never had seen the industry in a more splendidly pros- 
perous condition. He expressed his desire to cooperate 
with the Hardwood Manufacturer’s Association and 
to receive their cooperation in every possible w: 


appro- 
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Committee Appointments. 
The Chair then announced committee appointments 
as follows: 


Resolutions—J. K. Williams, Fayetteville, 


Tenn., chair- 
man; D. M. Rose, Knoxville, Tenn. ; E. 


M. Vestal, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

Vehicle Dimension Stock—J. K. Williams, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., chairman; George E. Breece, Charleston, W. Va.: 
F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark.; E. W. Bartley, Racine, Wis. ; 


A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 

Sales Code—W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn., chairman: 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.; W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. : 

Mahogany—T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman: 
Cc. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky.; J. S. Otis, Louisville, Ky. 

Hickory, Pecan and Sycamore—Harrison Lane, Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman; F. F. Fee, Dermott, Ark.; A. Bartholomew, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Oak, Car and Construction Timber—E. L. Davidson, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., chairman; Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

y. P. Anderson, Gideon, Mo.; B. B. Burns, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Chair and Furniture Dimension—G. 1 
field, Ky., chairman; A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. ; : ; 
Webster, Decatur, Ill.: C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. : 
Cc. N. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio; George E. Breece, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Thomas W. 
Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 

Walnut and Butternut—Van_ B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., chairman; T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio; George W. 
Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio. 

Poplar, Basswood and Buckeye 
Ohio, chairman; W. E 


H. Gearhart, Clear- 
Y. W 





J. W. Mayhew, Columbus. 
. Berger, Ashland, Ky.; C. Clark, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; F. A. 
Kirby, Scranton, Pa.; Ralph MeCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. F. Rapp, Coal Grove, Ohio. 

Wholesale Planing Mill Operators—R. L. McCracken. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman; W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
W. F. Rapp. Coal Grove, Ohio: W. G. Ward, Ironton, Ohio: 
Miles Byrnes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oak, Ash and Chestnut—aA. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss., chair 
man; Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Frank May, Memphis, 
Tenn.: A. Bartholomew, Nashville, Tenn.: J. W. Mayhew. 
Columbus, Ohio; F. F. Fee, Dermott. Ark.: Ralph Mc 
Cracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. E. Norman, Louisville, Ky. : 
>. M. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. L. Briscoe, Dermott. 
Ark.; John Cincinnati, Ohio; W. P. Coal 
Grove, Ohio. 

Transportation and Freight 
lumbus, Ohio. chairman; R. L. 
Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cherry—F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa., chairman 

Standard Weights of Hardwood—cC. L. Harrison, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., chairman; Harvey Derne, Beckley. W. Va. : 
R. L. McClellan, Chicago; A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.; M. B 
Cooper, Memphis, Tenn. 

Oak Flooring—A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn., chairman : 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.; W. H. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga. 

Gum—cC. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo., chairman: 
L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss.; Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis. 


Byrnes, Rapp, 


Rates—W. E. Weakley, Co 
McClellan, Chicago; W. B. 


Mo.: W. P. Anderson, Gideon, Mo.; E. A. Lang, Chicago; 
F. E. Gary, Turrell, Ark.; M. B. Cooper, Memphis, Tenn. : 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss.: Frank Robertson, Memphis, 
Tenn.: E. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Committee reports were first in order. The commit- 
tee on furniture and chair dimension, through Chair- 
man Gearhart, reported that no changes in rules had 
been made, that demand was good, but the smaller 
mills made prices so low that the larger manufac- 
turers did not care to compete. The committee recom- 
mended a material advance in values to be based on 
the market conditions. 

The committee on poplar, basswood and buckeye 
reported in poplar the following percentages of stocks 
to last year: Wide, 40 per cent; F. A. S., 30 per cent; 
boxboards, 25 per cent; selects, 70 per cent; No. 1 
common, 25 per cent. In basswood there is no dry 
No. 2 common in manufacturers’ hands; No. 1 and 
F. A. S. are about 35 per cent of last year’s stocks. 
Prices are firm in buckeye. Other committees did not 
respond or had nothing to report. 


Talks on Insurance. 


Foster V. Smith, of Indianapolis, then talked on 
‘‘TInsurance.’’ He quoted familiar statistics on fire 
waste. He discussed quality and cost of insurance, 
and on the latter point said the cost could be greatly 
reduced by individual effort, and still more by con- 
certed effort. As to quality, the standing of the com- 
pany, and the provisions of the policy, are important. 
Policy forms usually receive little study by the in- 
sured. The policy should be written to adapt it care- 
fully to the conditions of the individual risk. The 
speaker said time would not permit him to discuss 
in detail, but he advised a careful study, particularly 
of the printed conditions, as well as the rider form; 
also that values be carefully watched, and as they 
increase or decrease the amount of insurance should 
be promptly adjusted. In conclusion he said: 

An appalling per cent of adjustment of losses of any 
consequence are but compromises. Much of this results 
from failure of the insured to give proper attention to his 
insurance, and it is too late after the loss has occurred. 
If insurance is carried for the purpose of relieving business 
uncertainties do not add another uncertainty. See to it 
that the contract will bind the company to do what it is 
your purpose that it should do when you accept and pay 
for it 

Frank F. Fee then reported for the committee on 
hickory as follows: 

The committee reports that hickory is scarce and the 
price high. Leave it alone. [Applause. } 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


Frank A. Nurry was then introduced and spoke 
briefly on the proposed Ohio workmen’s compensation 
act introduced by Mr. Green, senate bill No. 48. It 
provides a premium payable by the employer to the 
State in lieu of responsibility. Employers not coming 
under the law are deprived of common law defenses 
of fellow-servant rule, assumption of risk, or contribu- 
tory.megligence. The attorney general is also in- 
structed to bring a civil suit compelling the employer 
to come under the act. Employers who pay the State 
premium are not relieved from liability unless they 


comply with safety provisions. The speaker announced 
that he represented a liability insurance company, and 
argued against the bill. He admitted State compensa- 
tion was a good thing, but opposed compulsory State 
insurance. 

R. H. Vansant arose and said he believed workmen’s 
State compensation was coming, and while laws should 
be drawn justly, ‘‘I for one am in favor of it.’’ 
[Applause.] He believed insurance could be furnished 
by the State at lower cost than under the old plan by 
old line companies. 

Frank Fee heartily indorsed this and said not only 
would the cost to the employer be lower, but the 
injured employee would get all the money so paid, and 
not merely a small percentage. 

The Chair announced the appointment of a nominat- 
ing committee consisting of A. P. Steele, A. E. Norman 
and F,. A. Kirby. 

R. H. Vansant then reported for the executive grad- 
ing commission a number of changes in the rules, 
which were accepted without discussion or opposition. 
These changes involved mostly unimportant points, 
being made chiefly in the direction of more perfect 
uniformity and consistency. Mr. Vansant further sug- 
gested that the committees on various woods, ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions of stocks and demand, 
make a further study, such report to be distributed 
to members by bulletin. 


‘*Modern Methods and Salesmanship.’’ 


Herbert E. Sumner was introduced as an ‘‘ efficiency 
engineer from New York City,’’ to speak on ‘‘ Modern 
Methods and Salesmanship.’’ He advocated special 
study of the customers’ needs, meeting them more 
closely than others, when the price procurable is no 
longer competitive. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
read as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and here- 
by are extended to the officers of the association for the 
thorough and efficient work of the last year and the care- 
ful preparation made for this convention in order that its 
proceedings might be of the greatest interest and value to 
the trade. 


Resolved, further, That the committees reporting to this 
convention deserve our thanks for the careful and pains- 
iaking manner in which their work has been done. 


Resolved, further, That great additional value has been 
added to this convention by the discussion of various prac- 
tical subjects by the program speakers. We appreciate the 
address of welcome by Charles A. Hinsch, on behalf of 
the Business Men’s Club, and by Charles F. Shiels, on behalf 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, and the response by D. M. Rose, 
and particularly commend the liberal and patriotic views 
on popular questions expressed by Charles A. Hinsch in his 
welcoming address. Our thanks are further due to the other 
speakers referred to, John A. Smith, J. G. Williams, Foster 
Vv. Smith and Herbert E. Sumner, for their frank and 
courteous treatment of subjects bearing upon the welfare 
of this association and of its individual members in the 
practical conduct of their business. 


Resolved, further, That we appreciate the work of the 
lumber trade journals in the representation which they give 
to hardwood news and to the work of this association in 
their news and editorial columns. 


Resolved, further, That the management of the Sinton 
Hotel has cared for our individual and association's needs 
in a way that has greatly facilitated our work and catered 
to our individual comfort. 


Resolved, further, That we appreciate the compliment paid 
to the association by Henry Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
in supplying the handsome convention badge, and particu- 
larly approve of that feature of the badge which displays 
the individual name of the member, believing that this 
greatly facilitates the extension of acquaintanceship among 
those in attendance. 


The Government Forestry Service. 


Resolved, That this association approves in a general way 
the past accomplishments of the Federal Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. While there may have been 
occasional mistakes of policy in administration, the good 
accomplished has far outweighed them and we strongly dis- 
approve any effort to distribute the national forests among 
the various States. We believe that the forestry policy of 
the nation should be handled as a unit, and that the various 
States should individually cooperate in forestry matters 
-vithin their present domain of jurisdiction, in which there 
is ample opportunity for greater work than any State has 
yet accomplished. 

Organized System in Eliminating Forest Waste. 

Resolved, That this convention heartily approves the sug- 
gestions contained in the communication from W. S. Whit- 
ing, of the Whiting Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., that a sys- 
tem be organized whereby various items of dimensions manu- 
factured from waste at individual mills may be accumulated 
in order to fill orders which otherwise could not be handled 
by any one mill without prohibitive amount of delay, and 
we recommend to the incoming officers of the association 
that the matter of perfecting a plan of this sort along Mr. 
Whiting’s very clear and detailed suggestions be given care- 
ful consideration, and that the convention authorize the in- 
coming president to appoint a special committee on this 
subject if it is believed that the matter can be most prac- 
tically handled in this way. 


Chestnut Tree Blight. 


Resolved, That this association heartily approves of the 
work being done by the Federal Forest Service in the fight 
against devastation of trees by insects which do more dam- 
age annually than fire, and particularly the organized effort 
to control the chestnut tree blight, and this association 
pledges its hearty cooperation in every possible way in this 


matter. 
Forest Products Exhibition. 


Whereaas, We believe that great good to the lumber in- 
dustry of the United States will come from the advertising 
of forest products with the object of educating the public 
to the fact that lumber is obtainable in sufficient quantities 
for all uses for which it is adapted, and with the hope that 
a comprehensive campaign may result therefrom, 


Be it Therefore Resolved, That we hereby indorse the sug- 
gestion of an exposition of forest products to be held under 
the jurisdiction of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, financed and managed in such a way as the National 
association may deem best. 


An additional resolution was offered, as follows: 


Whereas, The Southern Industrial Congress has originated 
a movement which proposes to work out some plan. for 
financing the farmer, and 


Whereas, The National Congress has authorized a commis- 
sion to be appointed from the various States of the Union 
to go abroad for the study of rural credits in continental 
Europe, and 


Whereas, The plan is to have the various legislatures 
the several States pass bills authorizing and financing 
proposition to the extent of appointing and paying 
legitimate expense of two members of that commission 
each State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa, 
of the United States extend to the movement its moral SL, 
port, hoping that some light may be thrown on the subje« 
Which wil! be of general benefit to the country. ; 


The resolutions were all adopted. 

The nominating committee was not ready to report 
and adjournment was taken until 2 o’elock. 

At that time trading on the floor was handled fo: 
an hour, when purchase and sale offers were exchange: 
At 3 o’eclock the convention session was resumed for th 
election of officers. 


Election of Officers. 

The convention was again called in business sessio 
at 3 o’clock, and the nominating committee reporte 
back the names of the old officers and members of th« 
executive board for reelection. Four new director: 
were also added to the board, making 19 instead o: 
15 direetors for the coming year. The four ne 
directors are those whose names appear last in tl. 
following list, all the others having served for 19] 


: Officers. 
President—-W. E, DeLaney, Cincinnati. 
on vice president —J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girarden 
Mo. 
Second vice president—B. B. 


Ss Burns, Huntington, W. \ 
lrreasurer—c, 


M. Crawford, Coal Grove 
Executive Board. 
W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati; Kentucky Lumber Co. 

J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Himmelberg: 
Harrison Lumber Co. 

Bb. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.: C. L. Ritter Lumber ¢: 

C, M. Crawford, Coal Grove; Yellow Poplar Lumber Co, 

W._B. Burke, Charleston, Miss.; Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. ; Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

Clinton Crane, Cincinnati; C. Crane & Co. 

W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky.; W. H. Dawkins Lumb: 
co. 

Frank F. Fee. Dermott, Ark. : Fee-Crayton Hdwd. Lbr. 
A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lumlx 
Co. 

Ik. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 
J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa.; Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co. 

A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransom & Co. 


W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn.; Little River Lumix 
to 

R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; Vansant-Kitchen & Co. 

kk. M. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Ci 

k. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky.: Norman Lumber Co. 

EK. O. Robinson, Cincinnati; Mowbray & Robinson. 

W. M. Ritter, Columbus; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


At the meeting of the executive board pdéWer was 
delegated to the president to hire all other employees 
of the association during the coming year, including 
a secretary. No announcement of the president’s 
action had been received at the time of going to press. 


Trade on the Ploor. 


The trading on the floor, as a new feature of con- 
vention work, appears to have been introduced at a 
somewhat inopportune time, as much more interest 
was displayed by buyers than by sellers in this par- 
ticular feature. Names of buyers and of sellers were 
called for by the secretary on various items, and they 
were put in direct touch with each other, so that the 
sales concluded were really private transactions and no 
figures as to the total were obtainable. It is probable, 
however, that more business was transacted in the 
lobby at earlier periods of the convention than was 
handled during the hour of trading on the floor. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati kept open 
house in the parlor next adjoining the entrance to the 
convention hall, and Secretary J. A. Bolser extended 
the hospitalities and saw that everyone was well sup- 
plied with an excellent brand of cigars. 

The headquarters of the association during the con- 
vention was transferred to a suite of pgrlors on the 
convention hall floor and were most ably presided over 
by E. E. Meyer, assistant to Secretary Doster. Prob- 
ably no lumber convention anywhere was ever more 
ably handled from the standpoint of service to the 
trade and daily press. Four to five typewriters were 
in constant use, supplying duplicates of addresses, 
reports, committee lists, registration and other con- 
vention matter, greatly facilitating the work of the 
newspaper men present in bringing the convention in 
touch with the thousands of lumbermen interested in 
its proceedings but who were not in attendance. 


As each man registered he was handed the conven- 
tion badge in which a space was provided for his name 
and his name was neatly lettered into the space so 
that those in attendance constituted a complete walk- 
ing directory of themselves. This might well be 
adopted as a standard feature of all convention badges. 
Each convention brings out many new faces and this 
was particularly noticeable of the present convention. 
The badge was a present from Henry Disston & Sons 
(Ine.). 

Official Stenographer Brown, who had reported nu- 
merous past meetings of this association, was absent 
in Denver this year and a new convention reporter had 
much difficulty with the unfamiliar technical terms 
of the trade. 


The short talk made by D. M. Rose, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., in response to the addresses of welcome, was 
one of the hits of the convention and a surprise even 
to the gentlemen who were responsible for his selec- 
tion to represent the visiting lumbermen in this ca- 
pacity. is little roast of Clinton Crane, of Cin- 
cinnati, @rought down the house. Mr. Crane himself 
joined in the merriment and was heard later to remark 
philosophically that he believed, with the late P. T. 
Barnum, that it is better to be abused than not to 
be talked about at all. 
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«.NTHUSIASM PERVADES PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN. 


Attendance at Twenty-first Annual Breaks Record—Keen Interest Taken in Every Subject Presented — Many New 
Members Enroll—Best Convention in Organization’s History. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Keb. 3.—Filled to the 
brim with enthusiasm 
and a record-breaking at- 
tendance, the twenty-first 
annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Lum ber- 
men’s Association held 
here last Wednesday and 
Thursday went down into 
history as being the best 
convention ever held by 
the association. 

There was not a draggy 
spot in the whole pro- 
ceedings. Many of the 
speakers, feeling the 
pressure of time, abbre- 
viated their remarks when 
their hearers would have 
pretierred elaboration. 
The program arranged 
was voted by members to 
be the best they ever had 
heard in the history of 
the association 

There was an unusual 
influx of new members 
which plainly reflected 
the efficient work of the 
association in heralding 
its actual benefits to the 
retailers. The value of 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to the trade was 
evidenced by one of the 
committee chairmen tak- 
ing the latest number 
with him as a reference 
book on the matters un- 
der consideration. 

That the association 
has the respect of its 
members, the trade in 
general and even the Gov- 
ernment was asserted by 
President C. Frank Will- 
iamson during the course 
of an address in which 
he told of the growth of 
the association and _ its 
present sturdy condition. 

John Wanamaker, who 
was to have spoken be- 
fore the association, could 
not attend on account of 
illness, and Dr. Joseph 
A. Dixon, of the eduea- 
tional department of the 
Wanamaker Institute, 
took his place. Dr. Dixon 





J. 





J. J. MILLEISEN, MECHANICSBURG ; Bb 


W. 








STOKES, PHILADELPHIA : ¥.. J. 


President. Entertainment Committee 


EE 
CRAFT, AMBLER ; Fr. S. UNDERHILL, PHILADELPHIA ; F. S. PYFER, 


A TRIO OF SPEAKERS AT PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 











—— 
SNOWDON, 
Treasurer. 


SCRANTON ; 





LANCASTER ; 


appealed to the lumber- 
men not to lose sight of 
the sentimental side of 
the lumber business and 
to see in their piles of 
lumber the beautiful for- 
ests on one hand and on 
the other the differently 
beautiful ultimate destiny 
of wood, in the shape of 
magnificent furniture or 
masterly carving. Dr. 
Dixon eulogized General 
Lee, and when describing 
his own father’s incar- 
ceration in Libby Prison, 
as if to show the strength 


of the nonsectional feel- 
ing that Gov. William 
Hodges Mann, of Vir- 


ginia, who preceded him 
on the program, had so 
eloquently appealed for, 
he suddenly reached over 
and grasped the gover- 
nor’s hand. The action 
rang true and the gov- 
ernor jumped to his feet 


to accept it; the two, 
standing with hands 


clasped in front of Presi- 
dent Williamson, making 
a picture that never will 
be forgotten. 

At the election of 
officers President Will- 
iamson refused to allow 
his name to be presented 
for reelection, believing 
that rotation in office is 
advisable, 

The banquet given on 
the final day was one of 
the most largely attended 
in the association’s his- 
tory, over 300 being pres- 
ent. Gov. Mann, of Vir- 
ginia, held the audience 
from the beginning, offer- 
ing appeals to manhood, 
patriotism, bravery and 
Americanism, 

The officers elected by 
the directors for the pres- 
ent year are as follows: 


President—J. J. Milleisen. 


Vice President I A 
Mehl 

Treasurer—T J Snow 
don. 


Secretary—J. F. Martin. 





MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION AT THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Year’s Activities Outlined by Officers’ Reports — Rail and Panama Canal Transportation and San 
Francisco Boycott Discussed—_Comprehensive Resolutions—Trustees Elected. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 31.—The annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associations, held 
in the rooms of the Tacoma Commercial Club today, 
developed into an interesting and important conference. 
Besides annual reports of officers, which comprehensively 
reviewed the work of the organization for the last year, 
several important matters were brought up and given a 
thorough discussion. At the close of the meeting 11 
trustees were elected to serve during the ensuing year: 

British Columbia District—E. J. Palmer 

Bellingham District—J. H. Bloedel. 

Everett District—J. G. Eddy 

Seattle District—II. Nirk. 

facoma District—C. E. Hill. — : : 

Southwestern Washingt District—A. N. Riggs 

Willapa Hart E Gaudette. 

Grays Harl 

Columb 

Will 

Ast 








District—W. B. Mack. 
River District—L. J. Wentworth. 
tte Valley District—-George Gerlinger. 
a District--G. B. McLeod. 









These trustees will meet soon and elect officers for the 
ensuing year, from among their own number. At President 
Griggs’ urgent request he was not made a trustee, as he 
feared in that case he might again have the presidency 
forced on him, and the constitution requires the president 
to be selected from among the trustees. LL. J. Went- 
worth, of Portland, Ore., first vice president of the asso- 
ciation, it had been expected, would be chosen to suc- 
ceed President Griggs, but he has announced that owing 
to business and other public duties he can not accept, 
so the presidency is in doubt at this time. Everett G. 
Griggs has been president since the formation of the 
organization in 1911 by the amalgamation of the three 
north coast associations, and was previously president 





E. J. PALMER, OF CHEMAINUS, B. C.; 
Trustee. 


of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
since its organization, with the exception of the first few 
months of its existence. 

The meeting was called to order by President E. G. 
Griggs at 2 p. m. and the reading of the minutes 
promptly dispensed with. The president proceeded at 
once with his annual address, which if his wishes are 
respected will be his last address as president, in which 
he expressed appreciation for the conscientious work of 
the manager, secretary and other employees of the asso- 
ciation, through which his own duties have been greatly 
simplified. He also took occasion to pay high tribute 
to J. E. Rhodes, the new manager-secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; to E. T. 
Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, and to the late E. O. McGlauflin, one of the 
strong association workers, whose death occurred late 
in 1912. 

President Griggs’ annual address follows: 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is to 
be congratulated to-day on having more than rounded out 
its first year of existence. Organized August 25, 1911, we 
have weathered the storms of financial disaster, competitive 
jealousies, labor disturbances and market fluctuations. Any 
association that can pull through such a year as we have just 
passed with « subscription membership paying its dues 
promptly, and thus providing ample funds at a crucial time, 
is assured of longevity. I take particular pride in calling 
your attention to the manner in which our association 
finances, both past and present, have been provided, and 
the successful results of our budget system. With the 
increasing shipments of lumber, the revenue received will 
shortly clean up all expenses of organization and operation. 
This is gratifying, as it fortifies the association in the posi- 
tion of paying salaries to competent men to devote their 
time to the association affairs. s ‘ 

My work as president has been greatly simplified, and 
the position I have filled and now relinquish to my successor 
has been one of pleasure and an appreciated honor. The 
association has been represented by your manager at many 
conferences, and its welfare has been uppermost in his mind. 
It is with some degree of satisfaction that I find our col- 
lective problems being worked out carefully by our manager, 
secretary and counsel and the personnel of our several 
departments. Absorbed as we all are in our individual pur- 
suits it is difficult to realize what a lot of direct and indirect 
henefits these men are accomplishing for us. As your pre- 
siding officer I have come in contact with it. and I want 
every member of the association to appreciate it. 








It is not my province to deliver an address covering our 
work of the year, as the monthly Bulletin and regular reports 
of various officers will give these details better than I can. 
Associated as I have been with the lumber interests from the 
inception on this Coast of our first association I do wish 
to draw some conclusions regarding our associated effort. 
I firmly believe the best work can be done by the larger asso 
ciation as it is now organized. Our problems are identical, 
the board of trustees as now constituted meets once a month 
and each district is represented, cither by the incumbent 
trustee or his substitute. The business of the association is 
easily conducted, and the views of every district are consid 
ered. The regular meetings can be devoted to instructive and 
educational discussions, and to that spirit of friendly 
acquaintance which will make us all live longer and be hap 
pier. I do not forget the many benetits to be derived by the 
exchange of ideas as to market conditions, stocks, labor and 
machinery, and they are proportionate to the number of 
individuals who indulge in the discussions. 

We are confirmed in our opinions that certain grades in 
certain stocks are oversold or undersold, that stocks are 
light or heavy and the demand the reverse. There can be 
no legal restraint in securing: all the information possible in 
the marketing of your product, and no sales management 
ean be successfully conducted unless this is done. We see 
men in all walks of life who are seemingly profiting by the 
energy of others, who will always absorb and never give off, 
who will get every indirect benefit and never contribute a 
cent: but they get their reward in time, and after all there 
is more in business than chasing the almighty dollar and 
squeezing the American eagle 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

I can not speak too strongly of the benefits of our work 
as un association, in connection with the compensation act, 
the inspection law and legislative matters which concern 
every manufacturer and employe: Before the compensation 





uw was enacted it was the current verdict that the employer 
was culpably negligent and liable to bankrupting damages in 
every accident. An unbiased report proves that only a 
very small percentage of accidents is due to negligence of 
the emplover. It has completely reversed public opinion 


The industry moreover is caring for its cripples and pre 
vention will be better than cure Politics must not be 
illowed to enter in the interpretation of these laws and I 
appreciate that Gov. Lister, whoever he may appoint on 
these commissions, will see to it that no politics will be 
played and efficient service will be rendered. The futility 
of blatant oratory and the questionable influence of dom- 
ineering conventions will not stand the light of American 
independence and no politician will last long in legislating 
class prejudice. 

Employers of labor are absolutely sincere in their efforts 
to protect unorganized emplovees who are the vast majority. 
because it is not only humanitarian, but it pays. A proper 
conception of the rights of man by the employer will do 
more to benefit labor than all the edicts of unionism. 
cott., picketing and intimidation will never win the battles 
ef industrial warfare. Nor is it beneficial to labor. where 
the system of promotion is rapid and where abilitv and 
talent are rewarded, to place a drag around the neck of hon 
est labor by limiting production or reward to the ability of 
the poorest operator Men are rewarded for ene and 
thrift and the sawmill industry always has room for the 
man who strives to better himself. 








,OY- 








Significance of Statistics and the Panama Canal. 
We have made some progress in stocks to he listed. and 
our meeting we were impressed with the importance of 
this work. After all, if our membership has confidence in 
the association to entrust its management with vrompt 
response to all requests the recapitulated results will be of 
great benefits. It should not be difficult to learn anprox 
imately the total available stocks on hand monthly or 
quarterly, and it is easily apparent what benefits could be 
derived. The law of supply and demand will govern our 
values. Give us a chance to prove the assertion Some 
uniformity in gathering these statistics should he followed 
and approximate figures will be best. provided they are 
authentic and prompt. It is the collective figures of a 
large number of mills that are valuable in determining 











values, and many times your own stocks will be affected 
I ieve the lumber business will some day receive 
thro 


concerted action the same benefits that the farmers 
have received from the Agricultural Denartment of the 
Government Tnele Sam owns 1 big percentage of the stand- 
ing timber. Its value is not affected by carrying charges 
and taxes It is bound to be affected bv the same laws of 
trade and manufacture that the individual faces. Fire 
loss is as serious in the one case as the other. and logged-off 
lands present the same problems to the Government as to 
ourselves, faxes onlv excepted. Our countrv is as vitallv 
concerned in the ultimate protection of its standing timber 
as is the individual owner. When trees have been preparing 
themselves 400 vears for the slaughter. it is little short of 
criminal to mow them down without profit or due regard to 
the laws of conservation. This talk of entting the other 
fellow’s timber in Canada and letting yours stand means 
retarding the development of our country. as Canada will 
not export the raw product or saw log. Her timber must 
be mannfactured in her own territory, as the pay roll means 
prosperity. 

The wants of 9 prosperous people must be met bv our 
eastern manufacturers, and thus an exchange is created and 
the country is develoned. The greatest national achieve- 
ment of the age will soon be a reality in the completion of 
the Panama Canal. So far reaching is this transnortation 
achievement that IT do not think we fully realize its signifi 
eance. Manufacturers of the South and Fast are beginning 
to ask what our plans are on the Coast. and as vellow pine 
has reached the zenith of its annual cut with 14.000.000.000 
feet in 1910. those who are posted exnect a continual falline 
off in the sueceeding vears. and bv 1915 Coast timber will 
have full swav. <A reduced freight rate of 815 will mean 
something to the centers of population on the Eastern Coast 





Influence of Association Efforts. 

These problems. as well as the car-stake question. lost 
because we lacked an organization and force to carry the 
legislation through at that time: statistical work. taxation 
laws, forestry legislation—all these and more ean be covered 
only by an organization such as we have cemented this 
year. 

I am wonderfully encouraged in the National 
securing the enthusiastie sunnort of the affiliated associa- 
tions under the new secretarv. J. FE. Rhodes. He will be 
to the National Lumber Mannfacturers’ Association what 
Mr. Allen has heen to the forestry association—-the right 
man in the right place. 

I am sure mv experience on the Coast has stood me in 
hand in reorganizing the National. and the influence exerted 
was entirely due to the strong association of lumbermen 
behind me. Todav we have in the National a united 
organization. controlled bv a stron’ board of governors, and 
a secretary who is divorced from all outside associations and 
interest in managing control of the credit-rating Blue Book, 
and keenly alive to every associated issue that concerns us. 

The West Coast association has lovally supported the 
National, and it has needed that support and profited by it. 
In view of the change in managers and secretaries, office 


work in 





arrangements and general reorganization, the important wick 
of the advertising campaign was tabled until the associativr 
meeting in May, when the secretary will be in position 
advise us. I am confident no further expenditures can Je 
made on this line until the funds are forthcoming, ( 
udvances will be refunded if the project can not be started 
In other words, we will not spend any money unless we h 
it to spend, and all contribute. 

I bespeak for the National your continued strong suppo 
and would appreciate your strong indorsements of the m 
secretary. He has a berth to fill, and will get results J 
cooperating with the secretaries of all associations, 
will not only strengthen the National but the athiliat 
ussociations. Ile necds encouragement and assistance, iid 
Il am sure you will give it to him. 

Greatest Good for the Greatest Number. 

The National work after all is but an enlargement of 
local problems, and I sometimes feel an enumeration of 
accomplishments of our own organization is necessary 
impress our membership with the benetits received Ci 
pare, if you can, the conditions that existed before « 
association work became effective. You will soon reali 
what you owe to your association. The loyalty you show jo 
your committees and your officials is sufficient reward, and | 
wish to thank them for the work they have done in yo 
behalf. The sinking of the individual concern and t 
elevation of the membersifip of an association to the o1 
plane where every man has an equal yote is after all tl 
great accomplishment of association work. ‘The greats 
good for the greatest number, and continued contidence 
each other will carry us through every storm 

The attempt of any individual to misrepresent or misk 
to favor himself or his company will bring chaotic dis 
turbance and association ruin. We have no place in th 


organization for the too brilliant salesman or overzealous 
operator who thinks he can fool his competitor. We manutfa 
ture collectively but a small pereentage of the total 40,000 
000,000 and really the individual overator is not so impor 
tant out of his State. Collectively we do amount to som 
thing in the lumber producing world and, with our associ: 
tion continually srowing locally and nationally, we will 
receive new benctits We have lost a strong association 


worker in the death of FE. O. MeGlauflin Iie was a gentl 





J. H. BLOEDEL, OF SEATTLE, WASII 
Trustee. 


man, a thorough lumberman and a true friend. ‘The asso 
ciation fittingly remembered him, and the remembrance was 
uppreciated. I can not refrain from mentioning the arduous 
work he did for us on the committee on which he served, 
and the results he accomplished for us in the establishing of 
au standard of values that ought to be known hereafter as 
the MecGlauflin list. 

And now, gentlemen. I tender this annual outburst some- 
what in the nature of a “swan song” in the parlance of 
the day. 

It has been my privilege and honor to preside over the 
destinies of this association since its inception, and before 
that I learned the trade in the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. I have served your interests as 
faithfully as I know how, and I have been highly honored 
in your indorsements of the National since I have been 
president of this organization. 

The precedent now being established in the West Coast is 
similar to the rule which applies in the National—that the 
president, after one or two terms, becomes ex-officio member 
of the board for the next year, thus securing a rotation in 
office which is most desirable and essential. 

I have not arrived at the retiring age and, Deus volens, 
I will still be an active association worker. 

I do feel that my personal interests will require more of 
my time and frankly, I think I have given the best that 
is in me, and it is time to retire. 


Manager’s Report. 


Manager W. C. Miles then reported what his office had 
accomplished during the last year. He first took up the 
cost of operating, and showed that the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has been conducted at 
considerably less cost than the aggregate cost of opera- 
tion of the three associations which were combined under 
the one head a year previous. 

Regarding stocks on hand at the mills he stated that 
January 1, 1912, 91 mills had stocks aggregating 573,- 
746,916 feet, while January 1, 1913, the combined stock 
of the same mills was only 502,789,659, a difference of 
over 70,000,000 feet. The total excess of cut over ship- 
ments for 1912, he said, was 45,241,036 feet. 

Mr. Miles then read a report from Miss Hazelhurst, 
who has charge of the association’s Minneapolis exhibit. 
This report showed that as a result of the exhibit fir 
finish is becoming more popular with builders each year. 
Mr. Miles plans to get out a quantity of finished samples 
of fir finish to be sent to builders and contractors in Min- 
neapolis and its vicinity. He also suggested that the 
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exhibit be advertised in the Minneapolis daily papers. 
Regarding the rate book which the association purposes 
to issue the manager suggested that two additional men 
he put to work, so that it may be completed at once. 
ile has been assured of support for the book, and pro- 
»lesied a large earning capacity for it. 
' Manager Miles approved of the suggestion of Paul FE. 
age that committees hereafter consist of three members 
from the same locality, their action then to be referred to 

e board of trustees to be passed on before presentation 
» the association. Such committees, he thought, would 
prove more effective since they would be able to meet 
more often. 

President Griggs then appointed a resolutions commit- 
tee, consisting of Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma; G. B. Me- 
Leod, ot Portland, and H. Kirk, Seattle. 


Report of Legal Representative. 


The next report was that of J. N. Teal, general at- 
orney for the association. Maj. Griggs introduced Mr. 
leal as the probable Secretary of the Interior in the 
enbinet of President Wilson. 

Mr. Teal touched upon the importance of two matters; 
amiely, the question of diversion and storage in transit 
by the railroads, and the suspension of tariffs closing 
practically all gateways to the East from Oregon and 
Washington, thus limiting mills to trade on their own 
ines only. He did not go into details on either of these 
natters, suggesting that the association take them and 
vive them thorough discussion in open meeting. 

Mr. Teal then discussed at some length the matter of 
the attempt to eliminate the free-toll provision in the 
Panama Canal Act. He stated that the policy of the 
United States has always been free waterways, by which 
he public derives more benefit than if a tax were im 
posed. The present protest, he said, concerns the coun 
try’s power over its domestic shipping, and there seems 
no reason why this country should not have such power. 
lle stated that the British protest states that this country 
s bound by treaty to make all tolls alike to and from 
all countries, and that this includes the United States; 
hut it is significant and inconsistent that the British 
Government agrees that our Government cun refund tolls, 
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or that we can do indirectly what we can not do directly. 

Mr. Teal stated that it is obvious that great shipping 
interests are behind this protest. He spoke in no uncer- 
tain terms of the Americans who in the early planning 
for the canal talked only of the freeing of the two coasts 
from rail domination and the military necessity of the 
canal, and who are now harping on the altruistic argu- 
ment of doing good for the world. He thinks it hardly 
likely that this country would expend millions of dollars 
in building the canal, maintain it, defend it and preserve 
its neutrality, if its only object were for the good of 
other nations. Mr. Teal stated that the Panama Canal 
free toll bill is the only instance in recent years where 
the Pacifie coast has received a very considerable benefit 
by national legislation. In closing he said: ‘‘I propose 
to stand until the last gun is fired, where I started—for 
free tolls on American shipping through the Panama 
Canal.’’ His closing words were greeted by prolonged 
applause. 

Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Thorpe Babcock then proceeded with his an- 
nual report. Ife mentioned that one member has been 
present at every meeting since the organization of the 
association—E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Co., Seattle. 
Mr. Ames was promptly made ‘‘member emeritus’’ by 
President Griggs. 

Seeretary Babeock’s address was entitled ‘‘ General 
Resumé of the Year’s Activities,’? in which he briefly 
reviewed the following matters of association work in 
masterly fashion: 

Investment Statistics, Panama Canal Tolls. Stock (on 
Hand, Silo Stock, Workmen's Compensation Act, Selling 
Agencies. Wooden and Fiber Box Classification, Fire Protec- 
tion to Timber, Industrial Workers of the World Troubles, 
Storage and Diversions in Transit, Reciprocal Demurrage 
Rules, Advertising as Proposed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco Boycott, General 
Legislation, Mixed Shipments of Fir, Hemlock and Spruce 
with Cedar, Railronds Purchasing Direct, Odd and Short 
Lengths of Bundled Stock, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Treated Wood Paving Blocks, Blue 
took, Kansas City Exhibit, Grading Rules, and General 
Market Information. 


Next came the report of F. G. Donaldson, manager 
of the traffic department. Mr. Donaldson told of the 
work of his department for the last year, touching on im- 
proved weighing conditions, reductions in minimum ear- 
load weights, correcting of rate inconsistencies ete. The 
claim work of the association, while not proving a suc- 
cess financially, has been of great good to the members. 
Mr. Donaldson said: 


Whenever a claim is filed based upon an inconsistency 
in the tariff the direct result is a refund of the amount of 
overcharge involved in that one claim, but the indirect result 
is a correction in the tariff which prevents similar over- 
charges in the future. 


A report from the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau 
to the association’s bureau of grades was next read by 
the secretary. The following suggestions were made 
therein by Secretary Fred W. Alexander of the inspec- 
tion bureau: 


(1) The adoption of a uniform mark for what is com- 
monly called “clean-up bundles” so that the bundles con- 
taining higher grades than called for, occasioned in cleaning 
up a run, will not be taken into consideration when the 
percentage of grades is being ascertained. We would sug- 
gest a double (#) being used. 

(2) The adoption of standard grading marks. 

(3) The issuing of a chart showing standard official 
dimensions. This chart to show the size before and after 
working. 


The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, according to 
this report, inspected and issued certificates for 1,309 
cars, containing 33,294,219 feet b. m., for the year ended 
December 31, 1912. 

The secretary then read a long report from Manager 
J. H. de Veuve, of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, Seattle. This organization, while not exactly 
subsidiary to the West Coast association, is closely allied 
with it. The report went into great detail as to the work 
of the exchange for the last year. 


The San Francisco Lumber Boycott. 


President Griggs next brought up the matter of the 
San Francisco boycott on finished lumber from Oregon 
and Washington, and called on Fred C. Knapp, of Port- 
land, to present the matter. Mr. Knapp, however, said 
that it was primarily a chamber of commerce matter, 
and asked that T. H. Martin, secretary of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club, tell of the meeting of Pacifie coast 
chambers in San Francisco and the action taken on the 
hoyeott proposition. 

Mr. Martin gave a history of the boycott and the 
efforts that have been made to have it lifted. At a 
recent meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacifie Coast at San Francisco, he said, the matter 
was discussed and President Moore, of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Co., took the stand in 
rather a vague way that there would be no interference 
with north coast finished lumber. Later the matter was 
taken up with the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
and a direct reply demanded. The result was a resolu- 
tion from that body, in which it was admitted that there 
is a boyeott on north coast finished lumber, deploring 
said condition and promising to try to remedy it. Mr. 
Martin presented a letter from P. H. MeCarthy, president 
of the Building Trades Council of California, to J. E. 
Chilberg, of Seattle, representative of the chamber of 
commerce of that city, in which it was stated that finished 
lumber from the north coast is not used in San Francisco 
because it is prepared in unfair mills. This, Mr. Martin 
said, is ridiculous, since rough Jumber from these same 
so-called unfair mills is used in large quantities. 

Mr. MecCarthy’s letter, which was read by Secretary 
Babcock, and which is the first real statement of the 
case from the labor union point of view, was as follows: 


In further explanation of the much talked of boycott 
placed on the lumber from Oregon and Washington, please 
be advised that no such boyeott has ever maintained as 
that drawn to my attention by yourself and others. 

Please be further advised that in 1899 the mill and 
factory owners of this and transbay cities were requested 
to grant an eight-hour day to their employees working in 
the hereinbefore-mentioned mills and factories, and after 
backing and filling for approximately eight months, Monday. 
August 13, 1900, was set as the day on which the eight 
hours in mill and factory would become effective, and that 
the said six months intervening was agreed on with a view 
to facilitating matters regarding figures and work which 
might otherwise overlap: that the Building Trades Council 
in behalf of the workmen agreed to have all overlapping 
conducted under the old arrangements, to the exclusion of 
the new or eight-hour law then contemplated; that at the 
end of the six months, or on Monday, August 13, 1900, the 
mill owners instead of granting the eight-hour day which 
so many of them had proclaimed as the proper number of 
hours to work, locked out their employees, closed their fac- 
tories, and proclaimed war on_ labor. 

The Building Trades Council then, as now, under the 
management of the undersigned, proceeded to open up mills 
and factorics with improved machinery, erected one new 
mill in its entirety and operated the same, though the 
largest in the city, three shifts or 24 hours a day. 

At the end of six months approximately the mill owners 
agreed to do what they had turned down the first three 
weeks of the lockout: viz.. submit to arbitration the entire 
subject matter. This the Building Trades Council had 
agreed to do at the request of the builders’ association 
during the first two weeks of the controversy. 

The Building Trades Council accepted the offer made by 
the mill owners and submitted the entire subject matter 
under discussion for arbitration. The mill owners’ repre- 
sentatives were among the heaviest business men in tlre 
city, Messrs. Lewis and Kerr acting in that capacity. 
The Building Trades Council was represented by two_ of 
the ablest men in the building industry, and the heaviest 
men in their lines in the country, Jeremiah Mahoney of 
Mahoney Bros., and James E. Britt. master plumber. Those 
four men, after the facts were presented to them in their 
entirety by both sides, labored with the situation for several 
davs, after which they handed down their decision. 

The decision recognized the eight-hour day, but postponed 
its initiative for approximately six months and agreed on 
the unionizing of all the mills and factories. 

In order to more successfully put into practice their 
decision and curb the power that might later be lodged in 
the hands of the wage earner through his union and central 
body. it was decided that the building artisans, mechanics 
and laborers affiliated with the ‘Building Trades Council of 
San Francisco must handle any and all material manufac- 
tured anywhere under the same conditions with regard to 
hours, union, and later on, wages. and that the said mate- 
rials when sent into this territory should be received with 
the same spirit as if manufactured within the confines of 


the transbay cities then and for many months past in the 
throes of dispute and controversy. No word or thought 
has ever been given expression to which carried with it the 
boycotting of material coming from the States of Wash 
ington, Oregon or any other State. 


Statement of Position. 

On the contrary, San Francisco has ever been ready and 
willing—yes, anxious—to receive any and all fabricated or 
other material manufactured under the same conditions 
as those maintaining in San Francisco and the transbay 
cities. 

In other words, San Francisco has for years insisted on a 
square deal for everybody. San Francisco will continue 
along those lines, improving on them if possible. San Fran- 
cisco never has and never will indulge in boycotting, the 
knockers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the hope that we have made ourselves sufficiently clear 
regarding this entire subject matter, to the end that only 
the kindliest. healthiest and best feeling may maintain 
between our Western, as well as all other States within the 
confines of this great Nation, I, with best and sincerest 
wishes for your future success, have the honor to remain, 
yours very sincerely, P. H. McCarruy, 

General President. 

It will be seen from the above statement of San Fran- 
cisco’s labor leader and former mayor that while there 
is no ‘‘boycott’’ there will be no lumber used in San 
Francisco by labor union workmen that is not dressed in 
planing mills operated by union employees. 





Time Now Ripe. 

Fred C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., Port- 
land, speaking on the same subject, said: 

The time is now ripe to take a stand on this matter. This 
boycott is not fair to the poor people of San Francisco, who 
must pay $4.50 a thousand more than they should for this 
lumber. While officials of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition may have come to an understanding with the 
unions concerning lumber to be used in construction of the 
fair this has nothing to do with the people of San Fran 
cisco generally, and as a matter of fact there seems to be 
a well-laid plan to extend this boycott all over California. 

A resolution was then passed, calling for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take up the boycott matter and 
work for the lifting of the embargo. On the motion of 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., $1,000 was set aside for the 
expenses of such a committee in the conduct of its work. 
The matter of passing a resolution to the appropriation 
committee of the Washington legislature, asking that, if 
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an appropriation is made for a State building at the 
fair, it should be on the condition that the San Francisco 
boycott be lifted, was brought up and given a thorough 
discussion, but was tabled, for the reason that it is not 
wished to do harm to the exposition; rather to aid it in 
every way possible, and it was decided that the exposi- 
tion and the boycott should not be considered as allied 
in any way. 

Resolutions were then presented on the deaths of Ralph 
B. Dyer, of Astoria, Ore., and A. F. Specht, of Seattle. 

Resolutions were next introduced from the trustees 
of the association, favoring a general tariff commission, 
and asking for the restoration of the Forest Service ap- 
propriation amounting to $70,000 applying to the de- 
partment of products, such a reduction recently having 
been made by Congress. Another resolution from. the 
trustees was introduced opposing the establishment of 
any inspection system in the East. 

After a few remarks by C. A. Pratt, chairman of the 
Industrial Insurance Commission of the State of Wash- 
ington, concerning proposed legislation in connection 
with the compensation law the meeting adjourned. 


BABA 


PENNSYLVANIANS EXPANDING. 


The Roberts Lumber & Realty Co., of Peckville, Pa., 
recently purchased the fronts of 12 lots on River Street 
from the New York, Ogdensburg & Western Railroad 
Co., through the center of which has been built a 
switch 600 feet long, permitting the unloading of cars 
on both sides. The company has started to build 
office buildings, stock houses, cement warehouses, wood- 
working shop, and lumber sheds. December 30 it 
bought the planing mill, machinery and stock formerly 
owned by Kennedy & Maloney, at Stanton. The Rob- 
erts company intends to bring the lumber to its Peck- 
ville yard; also the machinery, which will be installed 
in its new planing mill immediately after its erection. 
This company began business about four years ago and 
has been very successful. These improvements will 
put it in position to compete with loca] enterprises in 
the lumber business, 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS DISCUSS FUNDAMENTALS. 


Able Orators Explain Association Status—Community Development Strongly Recommended—National 
Federation Substantially Aided—Interstate Affiliation Advocated. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. 4.—The twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was called to order at 10 o’elock by Vice 
President Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit; President 
EK. E. Hartwick being unavoidably absent. Nearly 
300 retailers were on hand for the first session. Owing 
to the sickness of Mayor Charles B. Hays, former 
mayor W. R. Taylor delivered a very warm welcome. 

Mr. Taylor assured the retailers that the well-in- 
formed citizens realize that the high prices of lumber 
are due to the laws of supply and demand and not 
to any fault of the retailer or manufacturer. 

Chairman Holmes responded to the welcome address 
with a promise to the mayor that the program of the 
convention would be well worth the attendance of all 
the city’s administrative officers, inasmuch as some 
of the addresses would portray conditions that many 
citizens are not aware of. The chairman then made 
a very strong appeal to his hearers for more hearty 
participation in association work. He hoped, he said, 
that the various State associations would see the ad- 
visability of affiliating in a tri-State or national as- 
sociation. The time, he thought, had arrived, the 
psychological moment, when this affiliation can be 
brought about. Continuing, the speaker said that 
only in some such way could the associations do the 
work that is necessary for their membership. 

Reciprocal Demurrage. 

Chairman Holmes said that he would take the op- 
portunity to speak of the importance of adopting and 
putting into effect rules providing for reciprocal 
demurrage. The railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, he said, can agree as to what these 
rules shall be. Experience had shown, he said, for 
example, that 90 per cent of the shipments from De- 
troit, Mich., except automobiles, are |. c. 1. shipments. 
Mr. Holmes read from a circular letter addressed by 
him to all retail secretaries asking that their organi- 
zations give support to the proposed movements for 
reciprocal demurrage. In this letter estimates were 
given of the average rate of movement of freight in 
transit. An important part of the work proposed 
would be in securing definite data and statistics of 
this character for the information of congressmen 
who would use their influence to secure the enact- 
ment of laws providing for reciprocal demurrage. <A 
State law, he said, is now pending in the Michigan 
Legislature to provide reciprocal demurrage on intra- 
state shipments. The chairman cited delays in ship- 
ments of this character to show the need of such a 
law. 

Chairman Holmes then read a set of resolutions to 
be adopted by the organization and to provide for 
the collecting of the data and statistics for the infor- 
mation of Congressmen as already referred to. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary L. W. Smith, of Ionia, prefaced his re- 
port with a letter from President Hartwick, explain- 
ing that owing to the necessity of his making a trip 
to Panama and Cuba, he would be unable to attend 
the meeting, the first he had missed in 10 years. 

Secretary Smith then took up the work of the as- 
sociation during the last year, showing that the mem- 
bership is strong and loyal. Continuing he made 
emphatic appeal for continued loyalty and support of 
the officers and of the organization. 


Appointment of Committees. 


At this stage Chairman Holmes appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Auditing—John Wood, of Grand Rapids: J. 8S. Paganetti, 
of Mt. Clemons, and A. J. Kraft, of Detroit. 

Resolutions—Charles W. Restrick, of Detroit; Joseph E. 
Gill, of Kalamazoo; and Carmi I. Smith, of Niles. 

Nominations—Charles L. Weeks, of Detroit; J. D. Sum- 
mers, Grand Ledge; and H. H. Corwin, of Jackson, Mich. 

Constitution and by-laws—A. L. Holmes, of Detroit; J. J. 
Comerford, Detroit, and A. J. Kraft, of Detroit. 

National Federation. 

After the appointment of committees Chairman 
Holmes asked C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, to report 
on the convention of the National Federation of Re- 
tail Merchants, held in St. Louis, Mo., last summer, to 
which Mr. Pollock was a delegate. Mr. Pollock spoke 
in enthusiastic praise of the meeting, especially of 
the community development propaganda. He sug- 
gested that the retailers of each community ought 
to organize for the upbuilding of the community. 
For the organizing of such clubs the association would 
provide an organizer. 

When Mr. Pollock had concluded the session ad- 
journed. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Chairman Holmes called the afternoon session to 
order at 1:30. With a brief and laudatory introduc- 
tion the Chair called upon L. F. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., former attorney general of Kansas. Mr. 
Boyle declared that he felt justified in going to al- 
most any distance to discuss the problems that so 
vitally affect the Nation as a whole. 

The speaker, continuing, explained the present 
status of the Federal suits against the retailers, re- 








ports of which from time to time have been pre- 
sented in the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

In his explanation Attorney Boyle referred to the 
exploitation and misrepresentations of the press and 
of the mail order houses. Inasmuch as the situation 
had thus been misrepresented before the public At- 
torney Boyle and his associates had exerted every 
effort to push the matters to trial, but without avail 
thus far. 

The prosecution of the criminal suits, the speaker 
said, has practically been dropped by the Federal au- 
thorities. In their place the civil suits have been 
instituted and evidence is now being taken before 
masters in chancery and special examiners. In these 
suits, as already set out in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Government asks that the retail associations be 
dissolved. 

At one stage of his address the speaker declared 
that no conspiracy is necessary to do the things com- 
plained of by the Government and sought to be en- 
joined. Common ‘‘horse’’ sense, he said, is suf- 
ficient to induce the retailers to withhold their pat- 
ronage from the manufacturers who secretly sell 
to unfair competitors of the retailers. : 

In the reference to the decision in the Eastern 
States case Attorney Boyle said that in general the 
court held that much, indeed most, of the association 
was on a high ethical plane. The only act inhibited 
is the publishing of the so-called ‘‘ official lists.’’? As 
these or similar acts never had been performed by 
the western associations the Eastern States decision 
shows that the western case is already won. 

Referring to the taking of the testimony of mail 
order men in Chicago, Attorney Boyle said when he 
asked the mail order man why he did not sell the 
consumer right at his door, he could give no explana- 
tion. The real reason, the speaker said, is that if the 
mail order houses tried to do business in the large 
cities they would run into conflict with the large ad- 
vertisers and that the metropolitan press then would 
direct its broadsides at the mail order house. 
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After further reviewing the testimony taken at 
Chicago the speaker said that for 20 years after the 
enactment of the Sherman law nobody thought the 
statute applied to the small retailer. The law, in 
fact, as held by the Supreme Court itself, was designed 
to prevent the concentration of wealth in a few power- 
ful hands. The congressional debates themselves, the 
attorney said, clearly showed that the law was cal- 
culated to protect the little man; whereas, the law 
now is being used to protect the big man at the 
expense of the little man. In effect, he said, the 
Government is aiding in the concentration of wealth 
and population in the cities to the depopulating and 
impoverishing of the rural communities. 

The inconsistency of the Government’s policy, Mr. 
Boyle said, is shown in its permitting the laboring 
men to agree in fixing the price of labor. He re- 
ferred also to the agreements of the broom corn 
growers and the tobacco producers’ being permitted 
to limit production by agreement unmolested. 

The retailers’ unfavorable position is due to their 
own lack of cooperation. When J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, appeared before congressional committees he 
was told by Congressmen that in a lifetime of public 
service they had not heard a voice raised on behalf 
of the retailer. The retailers, Mr. Boyle said, must 
so organize and cooperate as to make their voices 
heard in the halls of legislature. 

At one stage the speaker eloquently declared that 
much of the high cost of living is due to the con- 
centration and congestion in the cities and the de- 
population and lack of development of the rural com- 


munities. The remedy, he said, lies in so organizing 
the rural communities as to make them ‘‘living, 
throbbing influences in national life.’’ 

The American Nation, the speaker insisted, is not 
immune nor exempt from the inevitable laws that 
eontrol the destiny of Nations. Referring to the 
causes of the decay of older Nations, the speaker 
saw many elements in present conditions that ar 
potent with evil. 

Insisting that he is not a pessimist, the speak« 
said the retailers must go home determined to «d 
velop their communities in a manner that will enab| 
the country town and the farm to keep the young 
people away from the city. 

On motion, at the close of Mr. Boyle’s address, 
rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Boyle. 


Community Building. 


Chairman Holmes, in introducing E. C. Hole, oi 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said he was presenting « 
man direct from the soil, a man who was especially 
qualified to deliver a message of the greatest moment 

Mr. Hole, after speaking in the highest praise of Mr 
Holmes and of Mr. Moorehead in their work of or 
ganizing the retailers and in fighting their battles, 
went directly into his subject. The speaker said that 
in its investigation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
astonished to learn how much money is being sent out 
of the rural community for the purchase of goods of 
the same kind as those carried by the local merchant. 

This money, sent out of town, will not help to pay 
the local taxes and to develop the various factors in 
the rural community that are essential to its con- 
tinued existence. At this stage, Mr. Hole, referring 
to the maps prepared for the purpose, showed that in 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois hundreds of rural com- 
munities and a majority of the counties had fewer 
people in them in 1910 than in 1900, a decade before. 

In touching upon the various influences that are 
working the destruction of the rural community, Mr. 
Hole said the local retailer must be up and doing. 
First, he must advertise in the local paper, use the 
mail and indeed every other facility for advertising 
and extending his trade and influence. 

In aid of this work the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the speaker said, is supplying advertising matter for 
the guidance of the retailer in the preparation of his 
advertisements to be used in the local paper. 

As an important part of this local community build 
ing the farmer must be invited into the development 
club. He must be taught to divide up his big farm 
into smaller farms and keep the young people on 
them. 

Continuing, Mr. Hole said the railroads are in- 
terested in the subject of community development. 
Relating the substance of interviews with the officials 
of several large railroads, the speaker showed how as 
a result at least one railroad has taken steps to pro- 
mote rural development. 

In the individual, the speaker said, all community 
development must start. Each man must take action 
at home among his neighbors and friends to stimulate 
interest in home affairs and in home improvements. 
Nothing, he declared, would do more to build up the 
rural community than to keep the youth, the boys 
and girls, in the old home town and on the old 
homestead. 

Referring again to the local newspapers as in- 
strumentalities for promoting community building, the 
speaker said these papers should contain articles 
magnifying the things of the farm, of the home town 
and of rural life and opportunities. 

In closing Mr. Hole strongly urged support of and 
affiliation with the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants. The retail lumberman, he said, should 
be the little leaven that would leaven the whole 
lump in his community. 


The Country Newspaper. 

The Chair in introducing W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, 
Tll., said that his home town would no longer be large 
enough to hold him when his fame has spread abroad. 

Mr. Miller said everybody should get interested in 
community building; the local bankers in his locality 
are pushing the work. The country boy, he said, of 
the local business man as well as of the farmer should 
be kept in the rural community. Interest in the com- 
munity’s welfare should be ‘‘disinterested.’’?’ The 
local lumberman ought to get acquainted with other 
retailers in his town talking community development 
and stimulating interest in all movements for pro- 
moting the general welfare. 

Retailers should take the country editor into their 
confidence. If the public has a misconception of the 
lumber business the metropolitan press is responsible 
for it; if the local editor has that misconception the 
local lumberman is to blame. The editor is ignorant 
of conditions about which the lumberman should have 
informed him. 

Good Roads. 

The farmers should be taught, he said, to measure 
the distance between their farms and the town in 
minutes instead of miles. When they begin to see 
the situation in the proper light they will be ready 
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to join in a movement for good roads. 

Better opportunities for the young man and the 
young woman in the country town must be provided 
if it is to retain their enterprise, energy and in- 
telligence for its future upbuilding. No more pa- 
triotie battle ever was fought than that directed 
against the lure of the city. 

‘hroughout his address Mr. Miller was interrupted 
with loud bursts of applause. 


The State Federation. 


In a brief address Chairman Holmes introduced 
oman I, Jarvis, of Benton Harbor, manager of the 
Michigan Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Mr. Jarvis devoted the first part of his address to 
a discussion of convict labor, advocating the use of 
prison labor in the construction of good roads. 

The information and the experience gained in 
various lines had convinced him that the many prob- 
lems presented to the citizens of the present day can 
be solved only by federation of the associations of 
all branches of industry. 

The movement toward federation, the speaker said, 
promises to do much to prevent the concentration of 
population in the cities, In effect it is a power in 
promoting community development. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Chairman A. L. Holmes, in calling the Wednesday’s 
session to order at 10 a. m., announced that Hal H. 
Smith, of Detroit, would be the first speaker. Mr. 
Smith, who spoke on ‘‘ Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation,’’ said that many retailers 
thought that they were not affected by the Michigan 
statute; whereas as a matter of fact they were 
concerned, 

In a review of the history of this species of legisla- 
tion the speaker said that liability laws are in force 
in all the principal European countries and in many 
States of the American Union. The theory of the laws, 
he said, is that no workman would wilfully injure 
himself. Investigation in the United States had 
brought out the facts that not 30 per cent of the 
cases brought against the employer were successful, 
and that only a very small percentage of the damages 
actually received ever reached the pocket of the 
injured person or his dependents, the greater part of 
the awards going to court costs and attorney’s fees. 
Investigations in other countries had disclosed prac- 
tically the same condition. 

Continuing, the speaker explained the provisions of 
the old law and pointed out the greater justice of 
the proposed law. The new law is directed to the 
earnings of the employee and the employer is not 
required to pay damages to relatives not in fact 
dependent upon the injured person. The law in 
theory does not apply to employment in which the 
employee is acting wholly upon his own initiative and 
diseretion. New industrial conditions have demanded 
changes in the application of the laws to industrial 
accidents. 

Though it was predicted that the new law would 
greatly add to the cost of carrying liability insurance, 
experience in other States having similar laws had 
indieated that insurance rates may be adjusted in 
such a manner as not unduly to burden the employer. 
Another and indirect influence of the law has been to 
induce employers to study and adopt safety methods 
and appliances. Also the reduction in the number of 
accidents and litigation in connection with them has 
greatly lessened the costs of judicial administration, 
and the law has brought about better relations between 
employers and employees. 

Reports of Committees. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s address, Chairman 
Holmes called for the reports of the various com- 
mittees. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows: 


Reciprocal Demurrage. 

Whereas, The steadily increasing delays in the handling of 
the freight traffic of the country have caused untold damage 
to shippers, buyers and railroad companies, and 

Whereas, No Federal law now prevails to govern this ques- 
tion that deals justly as between the parties interested, and 

Whereas, This organization in convention assembled is de- 
sirous of being just to the railroad companies as well as to 
shippers and buyers, 

Resolved, That it is the expressed sentiment of this conven- 
tion that the best interests of the commercial enterprises of 
the country, as well as the railroads, that a national recip- 
rocal demurrage law should be enacted. Therefore, be it 
further 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of three members of 
this organization be appointed with power to add to its 
membership one representative from any association sympa- 
thizing with this movement for national reciprocal demurrage, 
and that it be the duty of this committee to secure from 
our membership data that will furnish Congress with true 
information as to the necessity for a national reciprocal de- 
murrage law. This committee to proceed to collect these 
data and place them in the hands of Congressman Frank 
Ek. Doremus, Washington, D. C., member of Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and send copy of same 
to Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit, Mich., acting chairman of 
the Reciprocal Demurrage League of the United States. 


Whereas, It has been repeatedly stated that the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants is and, in fact, should be a 
strictly non-partisan political organization for the protection 
and advancement of the retailer in all lines, and 

Whereas, This protection and advancement can only be se- 
cured by individual as well as collective effort upon the part 
of all identified with it, be it therefore 


Resolved, That whenever the secretary shall notify our 
membership of any pending or proposed national legislation 
either favorable or inimical to the interests of the retailer, it 
shall be the duty of each member receiving such notice to 
immediately communicate with the congressman of his dis- 
trict and the senators from his State to the end that these 
officials may be wide-awake to the situation, to ask for an 
answer, and when same is received to forward it at once to 
the secretary of this federation. 


Sherman Antitrust. Law. 


Whereas, It being very evident that in some cases at least 
the Sherman antitrust law is being used by those whom it 
was intended to curb and hold within the bounds of lawful 


trade to cripple and destroy those whom it was intended to 
protect: therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association call upon Congress to enact 
such supplementary legislation as will make it impossible for 
large aggregations of capital to employ the Sherman anti- 
trust law in any such manner as will tend to destroy those 
who are alone able to care for their own interests; and to 
this end we further demand such legislation under such safe- 
guards as will permit the little men in business to cooperate 
to the extent that they may successfully combat powerful and 
unscrupulous competition, and we further pledge our support 
to all efforts in this direction. 


Honest Advertising Law. 


Whereas, It is a known fact that the practices of misrepre- 
sentation and dishonest advertising honeycomb many lines of 
business in this country, thereby inducing many of our people 
to become victims of these methods of fraud and deception; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association immediately 
take steps to promote the passage of a law looking to the 
placing upon our statute books of an honest advertising law, 
thereby paving the way for legislation along similar lines by 
the National Congress. 


Oldfield Bill. 


Whereas, Section 2 of the so-called Oldfield bill (H. R. 
23417), now on the calendar of the House of Representatives 
for consideration at the approaching session of Congress, 
seeks to deprive manufacturers of the right to regulate 
prices; and 

Whereas, The abolishment of fixed prices would be directly 
in the interest of large aggregations of capital operating 
through systems of chain stores and mail order houses, which, 
whenever possible, have adopted the practice of advertising 
articles of known merit and established value at cut rates 
or below cost for the purpose of creating the impression that 
their entire stocks are bargains, and 

Whereas, In this way the uninformed consuming public is 
attracted to buy large quantities of unknown goods at unwar- 
ranted cost, and 

Whereas, it is not in the public interest that greater oppor- 
tunity for dishonest methods of doing business should be 
afforded; and 

Whereas, The business welfare of every merchant not in 
the control of said combinations of capital is thereby threat- 
ened; be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly oppose said section 2 of said 
Oldfield bill or any legislation which would likewise weaken 
smali dealers and strengthen big business; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this convention be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolutions to every member 
of the United States Senate and House of Representatives, to 
the President of the United States and to the President-elect. 


Trade Press. 


Resolved, That we hereby tender to each and everyone who 
has in any way had a part in the preliminaries, the program, 
the entertainment, the publicity, or any other features of our 
three days’ session, our most sincere and appreciative thanks 
for all their kindly attention; and be it further 

Kesolved, That we hereby desire to make particular mention 
of the daily press of Kalamazoo for full reports from day to 
day, and for liberal advance notices of the convention. 

To the local committees for their untiring efforts to care for 
our comfort and pleasure in providing the banquet and not 
least their cordial glad hand and spontaneous welcome to 
Kalamazoo, 

To each and every one who contributed and took part in 
our program. 

To the New Burdick Hotel Co. for the use of its rooms for 
our deliberations; and finally 

To our officers for arranging and carrying out such an in- 
structive and valuable program. 


Former Secretary. 


Whereas, S. B. Gorham has been associated with the lum- 
ber business of the State for many years and was the oldest 
member of our association; and 

Whereas, It is but a melancholy satisfaction that the 
members of this association should put upon record a brief 
testimonial of the esteem in which he had always been held, 
and their sense of the loss sustained in his death, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Gorham we mourn the 
loss of one of the most eminent and distinguished of our 
members. 

Mr. Gorham was a pioneer in the lumber business, his name 
having always stood for the highest integrity, and having 
served the association in the capacity of secretary and presi- 
dent, be it 

Resolved, That the sympathy of this board and all its 
members be extended to his family as a slight testimonial of 
sympathy in their great bereavement; be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of this board. 


The resolutions as presented by the committee were, 
on motion, adopted as read. 

The committee appointed to audit the books of the 
secretary and treasurer of the association reported 
that the accounts were correct, and the report of the 
committee was adopted as read. 

The committee on nominations then being called 
upon reported the following as nominees for officers 
and directors for the coming year: 

President—C. A. Pollock, Coldwater. 

Vice President—J. J. Comerford, Detroit. 

Directors—A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek, three years; H. E. 
Langeland, Muskegon, ihree years. 

Directors of Insurance Association—A. A. Corwin, one 
year; W. A. Cavin, Sturgis, one year; C. D. Church, 
Ithaca, two years; C. L. Weeks, Detroit, two years; A. I 
Holmes, Detroit, three years; J. S. 
Clemens, three years. 


-aganitti, Mount 


The report of the nominating committee was ac- 
cepted as read and the secretary, on motion, was 
instructed to cast the ballot of the convention for 
the election of these officers. When the report of the 
nominating committee had been accepted, and the 
officers declared elected, a committee of one was ap- 
pointed to escort the new president, C. A. Pollock, to 
the chair. After a brief address Mr. Pollock took the 
chair to preside during the remainder of the session. 

At a meeting of the board of directors prior to the 
convention proper, L. W. Smith, of Ionia, was elected 
secretary. Mr. Smith has been acting as secretary 
since the death of 8. B. Gorham, which occurred a few 
months ago. 

Insurance. 

Secretary Smith at this stage read a report regard- 
ing the financial condition of the Michigan Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Association, showing that the 
total insurance in force December 31, 1912, was $155,- 
750. During the last year $6,000 in insurance has been 
added, and applications for additional insurance of 
$28,000 are pending. Mr. Smith stated that the assets 
of the company, the larger part of which is in the 
form of cash, are ample to meet all losses that are 
likely to oceur on the policies now held. The losses 
during the year numbered three, totaling $3,107.20. 


Sale of the ‘‘Scout.’’ 


At the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s report, Chairman 
Holmes called upon H. W. Rikerd, of Lansing, to re- 
port upon the details of the transactions involved in 
the sale of the Scout. Mr. Rikerd stated that he 
held in trust for the association a fund of $5,500 as 
part of the proceeds of that sale, and asked that he be 
instructed as to the wish of the association regarding 
the disposal of this fund. On motion duly made and 
carried Mr. Rikerd was authorized to transfer to 
the treasurer of the association the fund of $5,500, 
which he held. 

C. A. Pollock moved that $1,000 of the fund re- 
ferred to be appropriated to the work of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. This motion provided 
that the fund should be held by the treasurer of the 
association subject to the order of J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the National Federation, and was ¢ar- 
ried in that form. 

H. W. Rikerd then moved that $500 of the fund 
be paid to Arthur L. Holmes to reimburse him in part 
for advances made to the National Federation dur- 
ing the period of its organization. Mr. Rikerd’s mo- 
tion was duly supported and carried, and the treas- 
urer was instructed to make the payment. 

On motion of Arthur L. Holmes a committee was 
appointed to take action towards forming a ‘‘ Great 
Lakes Association’’ by the affiliating of the several re- 
tail associations of the States adjoining Michigan. 


Mutual Insurance. 


Inasmuch as many of the members were obliged 
to leave Kalamazoo on an early train a change was 
made in the program, and at this stage A. C. Bensen, 
of Detroit, addressed the meeting on the subject of 
‘*Mutual Insurance,’’ speaking in part as follows: 


The lumber mutual insuring companies were organ- 
ized for the purpose of reducing the expense of insur- 
ance for Jumbermen to as near actual cost as is con- 
sistent with sound principles of underwriting. At the 
present time the lumber mutuals are not adhering to the 
rates established by the various rating bureaus, but 
rather are applying a schedule of rating based upon the 
experience of the mutual companies, covering many years 
ef insuring lumber risks only, during all of which time 
they have gathered statistics and information relative 
to lumber underwriting, impossible for companies writ- 
ing general business to obtain. A property owner should 
therefore be reasonably suspicious of a company or com- 
panies offering indemnity at low rates, or subject to 
terms or conditions in forms, the continued use of which 
on all risks would mean disaster to insurance companies. 

Quite frequently we hear the cry that the lumber 
mutuals have availed themselves of the benefits of much 
of the work done at considerable cost by the old line 
companies. On the contrary, the old line companies 
seem to think, because the lumber mutuals are paying 
large dividends and making large savings to the policy 
holders, that the special lines they write are unusually 
profitable, whereas the success of these mutual com- 
panies is the result of the careful selection of preferred 
risks and their vigilant attention to inspections as well 
as their constant efforts toward the lessening of fire 
hazards. 

It follows then that the primary object of the mutual 
interests is to reduce the burden of fire insurance to as 
near actual cost as is consistent with sound underwrit- 
ing principles. The lumber mutuals, profiting by their 
years of work and experience, have learned to measure 
the hazard of their fire risks and Know when a rate is 
and when it is not adequate to the hazard of each indi- 
vidual risk in their class. 


Reducing the Fire Hazard. 


In the language of fire insurance the word “risk’’ is 
applied to any kind or class of property which may be 
the subject of insurance. The “hazards” of a risk are 
the peculiar characteristics affecting it which favor its 
destruction by fire. 

Fire underwriters have divided hazards into two gen- 
eral classes, which are physical and moral. Physical 
hazards are inherent in the risk and in its surroundings, 
while the moral hazard is personal, presumed rather 
than known, and can not be measured because it is 
incapable of analysis, yet it is of the greatest importance 
in fire insurance. 

The basis rate on any risk must be largely deter- 
mined by the hazards inherent in risks of the class to 
which it belongs. The rate on a particular yard or mill 
must be based on the known dangers inherent in all 
such risks with such additions, as the peculiarities of 
the individual risk together with the environment make 
proper. 

An owner who permits dangerous conditions to exist 
in his risk is penalized by charges, the aggregate of 
which depends upon the degree of hazard occasioned by 
such dangerous conditions. Because endangered thereby 
his immediate neighbor’s risk is also penalized. Every 
citizen should be interested in the reduction of the fire 
hazard and should encourage the improvement of his 
own and his neighbor’s property, for these improvements 
lessen the danger within and exposure to his own prop- 
erty. 

The experience of a single company for a few years 
is inadequate to establish a true average of cost, but the 
combined experience since organization of the lumber 
mutuals, insuring as they do a specific class of property, 
reveals a true average and it becomes possible to estab- 
lish a basis for a schedule of charges founded upon 
actual experience. Under our schedule rates are made 
or determined by applying to the risks certain charges or 
credits all based upon the manner of construction, char- 
acter of occupancy, protection against fire and the 
efficiency of private and public apparatus for fighting 
fires. 

It is a noticeable fact that the owner usually believes 
he has a better risk than most others and that his risk 
will not burn; his opinion is an honest one, due to years 
of familiarity with every detail of the risk, which blinds 
him to its real dangers. He should see his risk through 
the eyes of an experienced inspector. 

Our system of inspection prevents loss, because through 
them the companies learn of conditions that lead to loss; 
this leads to improvements which diminish the fire 
hazard. The benefits conferred upon the owner are none 
the less important for in most cases he is desirous of 
learning what he can do to protect his risks and prevent 
disaster to his business. 

The initial cost of the indemnity should not be con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to deter a prospective 
member from insuring his property in these lumber 
mutuals for, after years of experience, it is found to be 
only a basis of equity between the members. It does 
not necessarily imply a positive outlay of that amount 
as in stock companies, because by the payments of the 
dividends the insurance is brought to as near actual cost 
as_ possible. 

So far as possible, when losses occur, adiustments are 
made by our own adjusters as nearly according to the 
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facts as is possible; there has been little or no difficulty 
experienced in carrying out this plan to the entire satis- 
faction of all parties interested, as some of your members 
will testify. 

When Mr. Bensen had concluded his address, Secre- 
tary Smith announced that the registration list showed 
that 375 were in attendance at the meeting, and that 
he had received over $900 in payment of dues from 
old and new members. 

Carmi R. Smith, of Niles, moved that Arthur L. 
Holmes be made a life member of the board of di- 
rectors. Inasmuch as this action would require a 
change in the constitution of the association a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a resolution amend- 
ing the constitution to conform to the terms of the 
motion. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


BANQUET. 

The annual banquet of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held in the banquet hall of 
the new Burdick Hotel immediately following the first 
day’s session of the annual convention. Nearly 400 
members and guests were present. The excellent music 
provided by the orchestra throughout the banquet, and 
the witty and eloquent speeches at its close made the 
oceasion memorable in the history of the association. 
John J. Comerford, of Detroit, acted ag toastmaster. 

The first speaker was W. R. Taylor, formerly mayor 
of Kalamazoo and a representative in the state legisla- 
ture from that district. Speaker for the mayor, Mr. 
Taylor assured the lumbermen that he was glad to renew 
the weleome he had tendered the association at the open- 
ing of the convention. The spirit of cooperation and 
friendliness that had dominated the gathering, he said, 
was typical of the most enlightened citizenship of the 
present day. 

L. C. Boyle, formerly attorney general of Kansas, 
who had won the admiration of all who had heard him 
address the convention, followed Mr. Taylor. Mr. Boyle 
declared that though he had attended so many lumber- 
men’s conventions he considered himself almost a lum- 
berman, yet he had in no case noted greater friendliness 
than that which was manifested by Michigan lumbermen 
toward one another. 

Arthur L. Holmes, being next called upon by the 
toastmaster, emphasized the importance of loyalty to 
the association and urged full attendance at all sessions, 
declaring that no lumberman that was present at the 
convention could afford to miss any of its proceedings. 

As a representative of the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, A. A. 


Carson, of Detroit, was called upon. Mr. Carson said 
that the traveling man typifies the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship, and that the growth of that spirit among the 
commercial interests of the United States undoubtedly 
owed much to the influence of these ‘‘apostles of good 
cheer’’ who spend the greater part of their days and 
nights ealling upon the commercial concerns of the 
country. 

E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the next 
speaker. took occasion to emphasize some of the thoughts 
expressed in the addresses delivered before the convention 
proper. He hoped, he said, that the lumbermen present 
had found in the suggestions made by the speakers some- 
thing of value that they could carry back to their own 
communities. The speakers of the day, Mr. Hole said, 
had, in all eases, dealt with fundamentals, with men and 
principles rather than methods. He hoped that the re- 
tailers would see that the application of these principles 
in every day life involved their cooperation with their 
fellow citizens and retail merchants in other lines of 
business. This cooperation would bring about the kind 
of development in the rural communities that would 
contribute greatly to the prosperity and happiness of all. 

S. H. Gray, of Kalamazoo, as a member of the local 
committee of entertainment, said that the committee had 
enjoyed the work of getting ready for the lumbermen, 
and hoped that the manner in which they had been taken 
care of would induce them to come back again soon. 

W. H. Miller, of Ottawa, IIl., enhanced the reputation 
he had made during the day by making a very entertain- 
ing and humorous address. Mr. Miller, however, wished 
to convey a serious message and assured his hearers that 
they owed it to themselves and to their fellow citizens to 
go back home and take an active part in the building up 
and developing of their communities. 





MICHIGAN SALESMEN MEET AND EAT. 


KALAMAZOO, MicH., Feb. 3.—The Michigan Associa 
tion of Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Sales 
men, in accordance with their custom, held their an 
nual meeting and banquet in the new Burdick Hotel 
tonight about fifty being present. The banquet is 
the chief feature of the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, but the organization performs much serious 
valuable work in promoting the interests and general 
welfare of its members. At the conclusion of the 
banquet a business meeting was called to order bv 
President F. S. Mickey of Detroit. Secretary and 
Treasurer H. M. Jessop, of Detroit, read the minutes 
of the last annual meeting, which were accepted and 


placed on file as read. The auditing committee 1 
ported the financial report of the treasurer correct, 
and it was accordingly approved. 

A nominating committee having been 
made the following report: 

For president—Irwin Earl, Detroit. 

For vice president—H. L. Williams, Royal Oak. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—H. M. Jessop, Detroit. 

For directors—J. C. Scofield, one year; A. C. Blixbe: 
two years; H. L. Mellen, three years. 

On motion of G. W. Whipple, of Detroit, second 
by Jeff Webb, the secretary was instructed to cast th 
ballot of the convention for the nominees. The m 
tion was supported and carried, and the secretary wa 
so instructed. 

Jeff Webb reported for the committee that attende 
the last annual convention of the National Salesmen 
Association, and advised that the Michigan organiz: 
tion continue its affiliation with the national. M. A 
Hayward of M. A. Hayward & Sons, of Columbu 
Ohio, also a member of the committee, made a simila 
recommendation. Considerable discussion followe 
these recommendations but the consensus of the con 
vention was that the affiliation should be continued. 

The secretary presented the following application 
for membership in the association. On motion tli 
applications were accepted and entered upon th 
records: 

k. E. Swan, Detroit; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 

Nathan B. Gentry, Louisville, Ky.; Collier Barnett Co. 
William Henry Icenogle, Chicago; Long-Bell Lumber Co, 
Burton C. Thomas, Jackson: Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
James G. Byers, Grand Rapids ; Louisiana Red Cypress Co, 
Seymour S. Rutherford, Kalamazoo; Empire Lumber Co, 
Charles EF. Gibbs, Detroit; Kanouse Gordon Lumber Co. 
Robert B., Horine, Saginaw ; Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. 
Walter N. Kelley, Detroit; Walter N. Kelley Co. 

The following letter from C. E. Sanborn, of Decatur, 
Il., was read: 


appoint 


I am inclosing check for $5, $2 of which is to pay my dues 
and if there should be any other worthy cause requiring 
funds use the other $3 or any part of it, and if there is 
anything left I know I have enough friends at the meeting 
to smoke it up, and if there are more than 30 of them | 
would be willing to sweeten the pot at that. I have thought 
of your meeting and regret being unable to attend as it 
certainly would be a banquet for me. 

On motion the following telegram was sent in 
reply: 

The association acknowledges receipt of your letter with 
inclosure and offers its felicitations. We glory in yom 
success, A meeting without a line from you would not li 
complete, and if is certainly appreciated. Arrange to 1y 
with us at some future meeting. Kindest regards to all 
of yours, 


The meeting then adjourned. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


All Districts Well Represented—Demurrage and Track Scale Allowances Discussed—Annual Dues Raised — Associa- 
tion in Good Financial Condition—Trade Information to Be Made a Feature. 


Orrawa, ONtT., Feb. 4—Lumbermen from all of east- 
ern Canada gathered here today to attend the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The attendance was a representative one, Cana- 
dian lumber interests from many sections in addition 
to the Ottawa Valley, being in evidence. The head- 
quarters of the convention were in the Chateau 
Laurier, the Dominion’s perfect hotel. 

President Alexander MacLaurin, of Montreal, was 
unable to be present on account of illness and immed- 
iately after the morning session had been called to 
order by Secretary Frank Hawkins, of Ottawa, J. C. 
Browne, of Ottawa, one of the vice presidents, was 
called to the chair. 


The President’s Address. 


The secretary read the annual address of the presi- 
dent, which was an interesting resumé of conditions 
in the lumber industry of Canada. It entered into the 
probable effect thereon of conditions in the United 
States and pointed out that Canadian imports and 
exports last year aggregated nearly $1,006,000,000, or 
nearly double the amount of 10 years ago. 

In speaking of insurance, the paper said that the 
reports for 1911 (the latest available) showed policies 
in force representing $572,000,000, whereas 10 years 
ago they aggregated considerably less than $171,000,- 
000. It warned all members regarding the necessity 
for them to make a full return to the Department of 
Insurance at Ottawa, of all fire insurance carried on 
property in Canada by fire insurance companies, asso- 
ciations, or underwriters, not licensed to transact busi- 
ness in the Dominion. 

It was pointed out that the total fire losses in the 
United States and Canada for the first 11 months of 
1912 were $207,053,000, and while this is high, it is 
lower than the figures for the same period of 1911 by 
more than $4,250,000. 

Big Increase in Imports. 

Internal trade increases were touched upon and de- 
clared to have nearly doubled in the last 10 years. 
The president’s address pointed out that Canada’s 
imports from the United States of boards, planks, deals 
and joists have increased nearly 90 per cent in the lest 
two years. 

Attention was called to the change in the political 
aspect of the United States and members were urged 
to carefully consider this in view of the proposed for- 
mation of a Canadian Tariff Commission. ‘The effect 
of lumber dressed on one side coming into Canada from 
the United States, free of duty, the president declared, 
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has been disastrously felt by Canadian lumbermen in 
the West. 

Demurrage charges and track scale allowances were 
declared to be questions of vast importance to every 
shipper and consignee of freight in Canada. In con- 
clusion the president’s address referred with regret 
to the deaths of H. F. McLachlin, of Arnprior; Otis 
staples, of Wycliffe, B. C., and Judge Mabee, chief of 
the Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners, all of 
which oceurred since the last meeting. 


Committee Appointments. 


The following committees were appointed: 

Nominations—J. L. Campbell, Toronto, Ont.; P. C. 
Walker, Ottawa, Ont.; J. W. Grier, Montreal, Que. 

Resolutions—George Gordon, Cache Bay, Ont.; W. C. 
Hughson, Hull, Que.; A. Craig, Toronto, Ont.; A. L. East 
cott, Pembroke, Ont. 

Secretary’s Report. 

That the association is a permanent and vital factor 

in the business life of the Dominion, was the assertion 





of Secretary Hawkins, in his annual report, and he 
voiced his opinion that if every lumberman could be 
brought to a full realization of the power for prac 
tical benefit to themselves which is in their hands, the 
question of an increase in membership would be solved. 
Forty-three new members were enrolled in 1912. 

In conclusion, the secretary said that all Ontario 
members interested in fire insurance on lumber were 
advised that recently a technicality has been raised in 
regard to lumber sold and paid for but not removed. 
In all cases where the seller guarantees to hold the 
buyer covered, unless there is a distinct clause in his 
policies permitting him to carry the risk on behalf of 
his customer, the insurance on such property is void. 
This, he urged members to consider, as it is an im- 
portant point in the insurance question. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


Honorary Treasurer R. G. Cameron, of Ottawa, pre- 
sented his annual report, which showed receipts dur- 
ing the year of $3,779.76 and disbursements of $3,- 
624.35. The report recommended an increase in the 
annual dues from $25 to $35, in order to provide a 
revenue of $4,000 for 1913. 


Executive Committee’s Report. 


The report of the executive committee was an im- 
portant and interesting document, and was read by 
G. C. Edwards, of Ottawa. It explained at great length 
the various questions taken under advisement last year. 
It urged earnest consideration of the proposed duty on 
sawn lumber coming into Canada, saying that the 
United States may so revise its tariff that a revision 
of the Canadian tariff may be unnecessary. 


Criminal Code Revision. 


Regarding the attempts made to revise the criminal 
code or amend it so as to give protection to lumber- 
men operating in British Columbia coastal waters where 
they have been at the mercy of log pirates, the report 
told of the passage of an amendment in favor of the 
lumbermen, which, since its adoption has been satis- 
factory. In reference to being able to arrive at a uni- 
form rule for the grading of lumber in Canada, the 
report said it seemed to be indefinite if not impossible. 

Lack of cooperation among the members in replying 
to requests for trade information requested by the 
association was criticized, and the success of this 
branch of the association put up to the members. De- 
tailed statements are necessary to make this feature of 
the most value. 
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Continuing, the report said that as far as the rail- 

ways are concerned it has been proven that they settle 
) claims they can avoid and that they take unreason- 

able time to conduct their alleged investigations, and 

positively refuse to add interest on the amount of the 
aim for any period whatever. 
In conclusion the report stated that the committee 
.d found in every branch competitors banded together 
» promote their own best interests. 


Transportation Matters. 


The report of the transportation committee was 
‘ad by the secretary. It discussed fully and ably the 
ailroad troubles of the Canadian lumbermen, touch- 

ge the recent increase of demurrage rates from $1 a 
ay to $2 for the first 24 hours, and $3 for each subse- 
uent 24 hours or portion thereof. The report said 
hat the whole evidence produced by the railways 
eemed designed for the purpose of putting the re- 
ponsibility for car shortage entirely on the shippers 
ind consignees. 

Further the report asked whether it would not be fair 
for the board of railway commissioners to penalize the 
railways in the same way the railways do the shippers 
id eonsignees if it is fair for the board to make an 
der penalizing the latter. 

In reference to the track scale allowances the com- 
nittee urged that every member be brought to realize 
the importance of this question. It said that, based 
on the aggregate tonnage of the lumber shipments and 
the average load for each car for the year ended June 
(0, 1912, and assuming an average rate of 8 cents a 
hundred pounds, if the railways are successful in 
having the present allowance removed it will take 
approximately $180,000 out of the lumbermen’s profits 
each year. 


Milling-in-Transit Rates. 


The proposed inerease in milling-in-transit rates by 
Canadian railways came in for a detailed report. The 
efforts of the railways to inerease the stop-over priv- 
ileges from 1 cent to 2 cents a hundred pounds, the 
report said had been compromised with the result that 
the length of time for dressing, resawing or sorting 
nd reshipment was ex- 
tended from 10 to 30 days, 
the charge remaining 1 
cent as before. Where re- 
sawing or dressing is done 
the weight out must not 
he less than 95 per cent, 
when sawn in the rough, 
than the weight in; 90 per 
‘ent when dressed only; 85 
per cent when resawn and 
no reduction when sorting 
only is performed. 

The report told of the 
increase in the  earload 
minimum from 36,000 
pounds on cars 36 feet 6 
nehes to 40 feet 6 inches 
(inside measure) to 40,000 
pounds on cars measuring 
35 feet and over and other 
new rulings which were re 
vised at the request of the 
shippers and the minimum 
placed at 34,000 pounds on 
cars 35 feet or over and 
10,000 pounds on ears un- 
der 35 feet in length. 

Following the reading of the transportation com- 
mittee’s report a number of instances were cited by 
members of slow movement or bunching of cars and 
urged in support thereof a reciprocal demurrage law. 
Among those who spoke were W. C. Hughson, of Hull, 
Que., Mr. Johnson, of Toronto, D, McLaren, of Toronto, 
A. H. Campbell, of Montreal, H. K. Egan, of Ottawa 
and G. C. Edwards, of Ottawa. Mr. Edwards urged 
that the members do not endeavor individually to 
make the railroads ‘‘be good’’ but to act through the 
greater collective influence of the association. 

Specialize Too Much. 

Kk. F. Perry, of New York, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was intro- 
duced and addressed the convention. He said that 
the discussion of railroad problems had brought home 
to him the question whether we in the United States 
and Canada realize what the associations are for. He 
said he feared we specialize too much and, if possible, 
we should cooperate with other industries for the 
benefit of all. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, he said, has endeavored to keep pace with the 
needs of the industry, which is one in which con- 
ditions are constantly changing. He declared no man 
can hope to keep pace with the changes except by 
cooperation with his fellow competitors. 

In the States, he declared, they do not overlook 
the fact that Canada is growing and the industry 
and this association should grow with it. The speaker 
said he found that the lumbermen in the United States 
were having the same transportation troubles that 
Canadian lumbermen encounter. The railroads are 
well entrenched behind laws and rulings, he said and 
the lumbermen have failed to get a case that would 
hold and afford redress. 

Mr. Perry took up the discussion of eredits. Many 
men are wondering what is the matter with some of 
the large buyers and whether a man who refuses to 
make a written financial statement should not be re- 
fused credit, he said. 

Discussing fire insurance, he said the lumbermen 
could save vast amounts to the country by carefulness 
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and that mere reduction of premiums was not the 
whole thing. The wholesalers of Canada and the 
United States, he declared, are separated only by an 
imaginary line and the solution of similar problems 
on one side is to be of benefit to lumbermen on the 
other. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was taken up largely with 
the adoption of resolutions suggested by the reports 
presented by the various committees and officers at 
the morning meeting. These were fully discussed and 
carefully considered but not materially changed as 
to substance from the form in which they came from 
the resolutions committee. The work of the trade re- 
port department was explained by former President 
Edwards and Secretary Hawkins. Greater simplicity 
in the reports requested was suggested by several mem- 
bers. E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, explained the sys- 
tem used by that organization and urged members of 
the Canadian association to be frank in supplying the 
secretary’s office with the information, sinee all will 
be benefitted by such cooperation. 

Cash Discounts. 

The question of cash discounts was one of the sub- 
jects discussed and a uniform cash discount was sug- 
gested. One suggestion was 2 per cent 15 days, net 
30 days. Another urged no discount and others 2 per 
cent 30 days. One difficulty presented was that a car 
is seldom received within 15 days and the receiver 
must pay before the goods are in his hands. 

H. A. Rose, of Toronto, stated emphatically that 
terms in the West are 2 per cent 15 days, 1 per cent 
30 days and 60 days net, and they are enforced. He 
said the eastern dealers should establish the same 
terms and abide by them. No action was taken. 

A motion to increase the annual dues from $25 to 
$35 was discussed and it carried by a plurality of 6. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the establish- 
ment of a claims department, revision of the trade 
report work, authorizing the transportation committee 
to act on demurrage rates as it sees best for the wel 
fare of association members, and opposing any change 
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Ont.; J. C. Browne, Ottawa, Ont.; J. J. 


; McFadden, East 
Templeton, Que. ' 


THE BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association was held at the Chateau Laurier Tuesday 
evening and was an elaborate and brilliant function. 
Sen. W. C. Edwards, of Ottawa, presided. The speak- 
ers and toasts were: George H. Perley, ‘‘The Trade; ’’ 
E. M. MacDonald, M. P., Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
‘“Canada;’’ and Douglas ‘Malloch, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, ‘‘The Press.’’ 

A large number of notables were present including 
Col. J. G. Foster, of Ottawa, American consul-general; 
James Lawler, of Ottawa, secretary of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, and Clyde Leavitt, of Ottawa, 
forester of the Commission of Conservation. 


FORESTRY ANNUAL. 


Canadian Association Reports Steady Pro- 
gress in Conservation. 





Orrawa, OnT., Feb. 5.—The fourteenth annual busi 
ness meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association was 
held in the board of trade rooms today. 

The report of the directors showed a steady progress 
in forest conservation during the year. The Dominion 
Forest Branch in addition to its tree planting work ex 
amined a number of areas in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba to ascertain if these should 
be put into forest reserves. In British Columbia a new 
and vigorous forest service was organized on July 1 
and Ontario had over 1,000 fire rangers out during the 
danger season. In Quebec the St. Maurice Valley Forest 
Protective Association successfully inaugurated the work 
of cooperative fire protection. Altogether the various 
governments in Canada it was pointed out spent about 
$1,000,000 in fire protection in 1912 and private con 
cerns about $500,000. The Canadian Pacifie Railway 
among much other work 
has installed  oil-burning 
apparatus on all its loco 
motives from Field, B. C., 
to the Coast in order to 
prevent fires from sparks. 

The directors urged the 
need of a Federal labora 
tory for the testing of the 
different varieties of Cana- 
dian woods. Educational 
work in forestry progressed 
steadily during the year. 
Ranger schools were advo- 
cated more fully to train 
men already in the various 
services for their duties. 

References were made to 
the loss to forest conserva 
tion in the death of such 
staunch advoeates as Sir 
Edward Clouston, Sen. Rol- 
land and R. W. Shepherd, 
of Montreal, and Otis 
Staples, of British Colum- 





being made in track scale allowances now in force. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Honorary Secretary 
R. G. Cameron, of Ottawa, Auditor Gilbert Allen, of 
Ottawa, E. F. Perry, of New York and others for 
services and assistance rendered the association. 

Directors Elected. 

On the recommendation of the committee on nomina- 
tions, the following directors were elected: 

Alexander MacLaurin, Montreal; William Power, Quebec: 
E. H. Lemay, Montreal; A. H. Campbell, Montreal; D. C. 
Cameron, Winnipeg; A. L. Mattes, Prince Albert; D. Me- 
Laren, Toronto; G. C. Edwards, Ottawa: D. L. White, 
Midland, Ont.; W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto; J. J. McFadden, 
Renfrew, Ont.; J. S. Gillies, Braeside. Ont.; J. G. Cane, 
Toronto: C. A. Larkin, Toronto; J. C. Browne, Ottawa; W. 
A. Firstbrook, Toronto; John Hendry, Vancouver; A. D. 
McRae, Fraser Mills, B. C.; J. Hanbury, Wycliffe, B. C.; 
William MeNeill, Vancouver. 

After a long discussion a resolution offered by J. G. 
Cane, of Toronto, putting the association on record in 
regard to the increase in the per diem demurrage rates 
and urging reciprocal demurrage if the higher demur- 
rage is continued by the railroads, was adopted. 

=. B. Bremner, Ottawa, Ont., of the transportation 
committee, doubted whether reciprocal demurrage is 
feasible. 

In response to an inquiry, Secretary Hawkins stated 
that the railway commissioners had declared their in- 
ability to interfere in the matter of increased freight 
rate on yellow pine from the United States and had 
referred those objecting, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States. The commission has 
stated that the increase would go entirely to the 
Canadian roads. There was a widely divergent and 
good-natured discussion of the subject by the whole- 
salers and manufacturers present. 

Thanks were tendered Chairman Browne for his 
services during the meeting and to Secretary Hawkins 
for efficient work done during the year. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


Immediately after the close of the convention the 
directors met and elected the following officers: 

President—Alexander MacLaurin, Montreal, Que. 

Vice Presidents—John Hendry, Vancouver, B. C.; Hon. 
D. C. Cameron, Winnipeg, Man.; J. S. Gillies, Braeside, 
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bia. 

The membership of the 
association increased con- 
siderably last year and is now 2,865. While the growth of 
the work entailed the largest expenditure in the history 
of the association, the income was proportionately large 
and there is a balance after paying all expenses. 

[he report of the secretary was taken up with out- 
lining the fields of work to be covered during the coming 
year and showing how the work may be made more 
efficient. 

Upon invitation of a number of public bodies, Winni- 
peg was selected as the place for holding the next con 
vention, the date to be the latter part of July. 

The officers elected were as follows: 

atron—H. R. H. The Governor General. 

Honorary President—Rt. Hon. R. L. Borden. 

Honorary Past President—-Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

President—Hon. William A. Charlton, Toronto, Ont. 

Vice President—William Power, Quebec, Que. 

The following directors were elected: 

William Little, Hiram Robinson, Aubrey White, E. Stew 
art, H. M. Price, W. B. Snowball, Thomas Southworth, 
Hon. W. C. Edwards, George Y. Chown, John Hendry. 
Hon. Sydney Fisher, R. H. Campbell, J. P. Miller, Gordon 
Cc. Edwards, Dr. B. S. Fernow, Ellwood Wilson, Sen. Bos 
tock, E. J. Zavitz, George Cahoon, jr., F. C. Whitman, G 
C, Piche, Alexander MacLaurin, Carl Riordon, Mgr. ‘Mathieu 
bishop of Regina; A. P. Stevenson, William Pearce, William 
Power, C. E. E. Ussher, Dennis Murphy, C. Jackson Booth, 
William Price, J. W. Harkom, A. S. Goodeve, M. P.. W. C. 
J. Hall, J. S. Dennis, R. D. Prettie, H. R. MacMillan. 

Ontario—Hon. W. H. Hearst. 

Quebec—Hon. Jules Allard. 

New Brunswick—Hon. J. K. Fleming. 





At the directors’ meeting territorial vice presidents 
were elected as follows: 


Nova Scotia—Daniel Halifax. 

Manitoba—Hon. R. P. Roblin. 

Prince Edward Island—Hon. J. A. Matheson. 

Saskatchewan-——His Honor, G. W. Brown. 

Altamont—Hon. A. L. Sifton. 

British Columbia—Hon. W. R. Ross. 

Yukon—George Black, Commissioner. 

Mackenzie—F. D. Wilson. 

Keewatin—Hon. D. C. Cameron. 

Ungava—His Grace, Mgr. Bruchesi, Archbishop of Mon- 
treal. 


The directors met following adjournment of the annual 


meeting and reelected James Lawler, of Ottawa, secre- 
tary and Miss M. Robinson, of Ottawa, treasurer. 
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FOREST SUPERVISORS OF DISTRICT NO. 2 DISCUSS IMPORTANT TOPICS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 3.—At the beginning of Wednes- 
day ’s session of the annual meeting of the forest super 
visors of the second district of the Forest Service, a 
partial account of which was reported in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the work being done by 
the investigation committees of the Forest Service was 
taken up, both of the districts and in Washington, and 
a thorough understanding of the correlation of the 
work being done by the different committees was the re- 
sult. These committees have had direct charge of all the 
different kinds of investigative work being done by the 
Forest Service, and their province is to correlate the 
work, to prevent repetition on different forests, and to 
secure uniformity of results. 

The question of grazing on the national forests was 
next considered, and the subject was taken up with con- 
siderable detail. Explanation of costs for handling this 
line of work by the different supervisors was given, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the best methods to follow in 
grazing administration, and also what a conservative 
cost ot administration per head for the different classes 
of stock should be when all factors affecting administra- 
tion are considered. 

In the afternoon there was a very thorough discussion 
of the grazing reconnaissance in the national forests, 
with results attained and the possibility of combining 
grazing and timber reconnaissance. Then followed 
further discussion of grazing working plans, methods of 
increasing the carrying capacity of the range, and the 
increased fire protection obtained by thorough grazing. 
A comparative statement was given of the effects of regu- 
lated grazing upon erosion, both on the public domain 
and on the forests. 


Later there was a prolonged discussion until adjourn 
ment for the day regarding game and fish protection and 
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propagation, and the best methods of its extensio: 

The Thursday meeting was of a private nature, the di: 
cussion being on prospective legislation by Congress ani 
nothing was made publie. 


FRIDAY SESSION. 


On Friday the supervisors took up the subject of th 
year’s progress in fire protection and methods followe: 
in patroling the forests, either by actual patrol o 


through the use of lookout stations. Much discussio1 
followed a demonstration of the heliograph. It wa 


shown that by using this instrument it will be possibk 
to secure information regarding fires and arrange foi 
their suppression very satisfactorily on portions of th 
forests where there is at present no telephonic communi 
cation, All of the rangers in the Washington Forest it 
Wyoming are equipped with the instrument and are abl 
to maintain constant communication if desired, 

The need of a comprehensive and detailed fire plan wa 
discussed, and the very great necessity of securing th 
cooperation Of persons living outside of the forests who 
can be depended upon to assist in fighting fires. 

One subject of importance that received much atten 
tion was the question of what is a reasonable insurance 
rate to pay for fire protection and how to estimate the 
value of the forest resources to be protected, 

All of the afternoon session was taken up by the 
reports of committees and the completion of unfinished 
business before final adjournment. 

Measured by actual results the convention just closed 
is the most successful ever held. Nearly all of the super 
visors attended the ball tendered by the management of 
the Adams Hotel Friday evening. 





AMONG LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The special committee ap- 
pointed by President Pritchard to take up with the man- 
agement of the new Chisca Hotel the subject of using 
red gum for the interior finish of that structure made its 
report at the regular meeting of the Memphis Lumber- 
men’s Club, held at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 1. The gist of the report was that the management 
was favorable to the change from birch to red gum, but 
that whether or not this change would be made would 
depend largely upon the cost. The firm having the mill- 
work in charge is figuring the difference in cost between 
birch and quarter-sawn red gum and if the difference is 
not too great the cost will be borne by the manutac- 
turers of red gum, by way of advertising this wood as 
an interior finish. It was specifically pointed out that 
the gum so used would be in its natural color, thus dis- 
playing the qualities of this particular material better 
than is done in the case of some of the buildings where 
it has been stained or otherwise treated. The report 
of the committee was accepted and the committee itself 
was ordered to continue with the proposition until a 
definite agreement had been reached. 

A feature of this meeting was the report made by 
James E. Stark, of the law and insurance committee, in 
which he took the insurance companies somewhat severely 
to task for the statement which had been compiled by 
them, showing premiums paid and losses experienced in 
Memphis during the last ten years in connection with 
lumber and woodworking enterprises. He showed that, 
according to this report, the amount paid for premiums 
per annum had been $86,306, nraking a total of $863,060. 
He also showed that losses for the same time had been 
$564,357.41. He pointed out, however, that the com- 
panies had not dealt fairly with the lumber firms for the 
double reason that the former had not credited the latter 
with the payment of as much as half of their actual 
premiums in some instances and because the lumber firms 
had been charged with very extensive fires which had 
occurred in branches of woodworking industries paying 
limited premiums. In fact, he showed that, while the 
total loss had been $564,357.41, there was an offset of 
$369,970.27, leaving a net loss of $194,387.14. It was 
shown that these losses, given as an offset, had occurred 
in the case of a coffin manufacturing firm, a screen door 
company and other firms engaged in the manufacture of 
wood products and not of lumber itself. As making the 
showing all the more unfavorable for the lumbermen it 
was also pointed out by Mr. Stark that the premiums 
paid by the woodworkinig enterprises had been only 
$14,000 per annum, making a total of $140,000 in 
premiums against losses of $369,970.27. _ Mr. Stark 
thought that the insurance companies were doing the lum- 
ber companies a very serious injustice in this matter. It 
was moved that the secretary be authorized to write to 
all members of the hardwood lumber fraternity at Mentr- 
phis for a compilation of premiums paid and losses re- 
ceived during the last ten years. This compilation is to 


be made with a view to counteracting the report which 
has been made by the insurance companies. 

Mr. Stark referred to the fact that the companies 
had made certain threats against the companies at Mem- 
phis if they continued to place their insurance with non- 
board companies. He said that he attached no impor 
tance to this attitude on the part of the board com- 
panies. On the contrary, he asserted that it was possible 
to secure all the insurance needed and that he was satis 
fied that the agitation already conducted by the lum 
bermen had done a great deal for the good of the cause. 


National Wholesalers’ Annual. 


A communication was read from the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association an- 
nouncing the annual of that body at Atlantie City, March 
6 and 7, and a banquet on the evening of March 6. The 
tendered the  Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis an invitation to send three of its members 
as special guests. These gentlemen will probably be 
named by President Pritchard within the next few days. 

John W. MeClure, of the river and rail committee, 
called the attention of the club to the fact that two 
important hearings will be held before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the near future. The first at 
St. Louis, Mo., February 10, will cover the proposed 


advance of 2 cents a hundred pounds from Louisiana and 


association 


Arkansas to points in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska; 
the second at Memphis will deal with the advance on 
rates on hardwood shipments from Louisiana and Arkan- 


sas points to Memphis and from Memphis and Missis 
sippi points to New Orleans. Mr. McClure thought it 


was highly important that, while these hearings are to 
be looked aft by the Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic 
Bureau, the lumbermen themselves should attend in as 


large a body as possible to the end that the right sort 
of interest might be indicated in the proposition. In 
making his report Mr. McClure took advantage of the 
opportunity of complimenting the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Bureau on the excellent work it is doing in behalf 
of the hardwood lumber industry. 


Report of Special Committee. 


The special committee of which George C. Ehemann is 
chairman recommended certain changes in the method of 
electing officers. This report was accepted and the secre- 
tary was authorized to notify all members of the pro- 
posed change. No vote can be taken on the subject until 
the expiration of 30 days. It is likely that, if the recom- 
mendations of the committee are accepted, officers will be 
elected during the annual banquet, thus eliminating the 
campaigns which have been a feature of the situation for 
a number of years. 

N. Butler Haynes presented to the club the declaration 
that the failure of certain authorities to close the gap 
in the levee at Beulah, Miss., amounted to practically 
criminal carelessness. He thought the club ought to take 


some action by way of condemnation. His motion to this 
end was referred to the resolutions committee. 

W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, 
addressed the club. He declared it to be the intention 
of himself and associates to make the order more bene 
ficial to the lumber industry than it had been and he 
pointed out that certain changes were to be made at the 
Annual in September that would result in such a develop 
ment, 

D. H. Hall, of the D. H. Hall Lumber Co., New 
Albany, Miss., was elected an associate member, and 
William Pritchard, of the John M. Pritchard Lumber 
Co., was elected an active member. Three applications 
for membership were referred to the proper committee. 





SOUTHEASTERN PACKAGE CLUB ORGANIZED. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 3.—At a recent meeting of 
the crate and box manufacturers of Jacksonville an 
organization was perfected by them to be known as the 
Southeastern Package Club. A constitution has been 
drawn up, also a set of by-laws and these will be voted 
upon at the next meeting to be held here February 6. 
Practically all of the crate mills in Georgia and Florida 
will be represented in this organization. 





—~ 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE TO MEET. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 3.—The regular meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held on Thursday 
of this week, preceded by a luncheon, After the 
luncheon, and before the business meeting, Owen M. 
Bruner will deliver a lecture on ‘‘The Panama Canal and 
Pacific Coast Products,’’ illustrated by colored slides and 
moving picture films, 





APPOINTS DELEGATES TO NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALERS’ MEETING. 


3ALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 4.—The monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change yesterday afternoon at the Exchange rooms 
brought out a large attendance. Among the matters dis 
posed of was the appointment of President Theodore 
Mottu, Gen. William D,. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son, 
and William T. Kuhns, of the W. T. Kuhns Lumber Co., 
as exchange delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at At 
lantic City on March 6. A lot of routine business was 
disposed of. President Mottu occupied the chair and 
lL. H. Gwaltney was secretary. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing and dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
Business Men’s Club Monday night, February 3. Many 
delegates to the convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States that opened at 
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the Hotel Sinton today were in the city a day ahead and 
about 20 of these gentlemen attended the club meeting. 
\fter & very toothsome beefsteak dinner, President 
Charles I. Shiels cailed upon former Presidents W. B. 
Yownsend and KR. M. Carrier of the Hardwood associa 
tion, Who responded briefly. 
\fter the reading of the minutes and some communica 
tions, President Shiels introduced Thomas K. Hanlon of 
« Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, who 
poke at length on the workmen’s compulsory compensa 
on bill now pending before the Ohio State Legislature, 
hich seeks to place a serious burden upon the employers 
labor. The provisions for the alleged protection to 
employees, irrespective of the rights of employers, has 
irred merchants and manufacturers to make avery 
rong protest against the enactment of any such drastic 
gislation, The club passed a resolution requesting the 
ramer of the bill, Senator W. M. Green, and also the 
hairman of the Hamilton County delegation, Hon. 
Nhornton R. Snyder, to postpone final action on the meas 
re for at least 60 days to give employers an opportunity 
) investigate the proposition thoroughly. The club ap 
winted a committee of three, consisting of W. S. Sterret, 
CL. Smith and Fred Mowbray, to investigate the bill as 
proposed and to report at the next club meeting, 
An invitation from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association inviting the members of the elub 
to attend its convention at Atlantic City March 6 and 


7 was read, and President Shiels appointed W. A, Ben 
nett, T. J. Moffett and A. Schmidt to represent the elub 
at this convention. After the conclusion of business the 
balance of the evening was devoted to hearing from a 
number of the visitors who were called upon by President 
Shiels. Prominent among the speakers was J. E. Rhodes, 
manager and secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Kk. H. Defebaugh, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Defebaugh touched on the 
compulsory compensation measure, and said that it was 
likely to be taken up by most of the States, and that it 
had already been in a few of them. 

Others who responded were Frank Fee, of Memphis; 
J. kK. Boyd, of New Orleans, and D, EK. Kline, of 
Louisville. 





— 


PREPARE TO ENTERTAIN VISITORS. 

NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Feb. 4.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club having accepted the invitation of the local organiza- 
tion to spend the day in Nashville February 18, Presi- 
dent Hamilton Love, of the Nashville Club, has named 
the following entertainment committee to arrange for 
the reception and pleasure of the visitors: T. B. John- 
son, chairman; Henderson Baker, P. J. Loevenhardt, 
A. L. Goldberg and Count Boyd. The special reception 
committee consists of Charles Morford, chairman; A. BB. 
Ransom, T. R. LeSueur, H. A. Bachelor, jr.. W. M. 
Iarris, jr., H. M. Greene, T. B. Johnson, T. A. Wash- 


ington, J. H. Baird, W. A. Binkley and D. Weaver. The 
visitors will be met at the train and taken to the Hotel 
Hermitage for breakfast and will then visit the various 
lumber institutions of the city. They will lunch at the 
Commercial Club at noon and will be given an auto ride 
to points of interest in and about the city. In the even 
ing there will be a dinner at the Commercial Club fol 
lowed by a theater party. 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club called off its meeting this week in order to enable 
its members to attend the annual convention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Secretary Lewis Doster wired a special invitation 
to the local club to attend. 

The club has accepted an invitation of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to be represented 
by three guests at the banquet of that association to be 
held in connection with the annual convention in Atlantic 
City March 6 and 7. The convention was entertained by 
the club in Louisville last year. 

The local hardwood organization is completing arrange 
ments for a trip to Nashville February 18, having ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Lumbermen’s Club of that 
city. A special car will be secured for the trip, and 
about 15 lumbermen will represent the Louisville club, 
of which Edward L. Davis is president. 


MONTHLY MEETING LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


Legal Advice and Notary Public Service to Members Without Charge Among Several Innovations Advocated by 
President—Free Information Regarding Traffic Matters Another Recommendation from Same Source. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—Free information to members 
regarding traflie matters, such as rates on lumber or any 
other commodity, demurrage, switching charges, expense 
bills, railroad claims ete., as well as legal advice on 
company or personal matters and notary public service, 
were innovations recommended by President Whitmarsh 
and unanimously indorsed by the members at the regular 
monthly dinner and business meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, held at the Mercantile Club, Tuesday evening. 

It was the first regular meeting of the club under the 
new officers who were elected in December. 

The committees named by President Whitmarsh have 
been busy for some time getting matters, over which they 
have jurisdiction, in shape for the meeting night, and 
each chairman who was present had something to say 
as to his plans and policies for the ensuing year, 

A beefsteak dinner was served at 6:30 p. m., at the 
conclusion of which President Whitmarsh called the mem- 
bers to order. After a few preliminary remarks he in- 
troduced Eugene Hale, a member of the municipal as 
sembly, who spoke on ‘‘The Municipal Situation, as 
Viewed from a Legislative Standpoint.’’ 

While confining himself mostly to local municipal af- 
fairs, Mr. Hale said that to head an ideal government a 
man should be a trained politician and not a man edu- 
cated to make dividends. An assemblyman representing 
a ward in a city, soon discovers that the lack of foresight 
of his predecessors has made it impossible to accomplish 
anything like ideal results and the far-seeing promoter 
has laid claims to the cream of the larger undertakings. 
He coneluded by telling of the conditions which confront 
a member of the municipal assembly and that the com- 
pensation is far too small for the amount of time it re 
quires to give it proper attention. 

Before calling for reports from the standing commit 
tees President Whitmarsh said that in appointing the 
chairman of each of them he had given the matter much 
thought and had tried to pick those whom he thought 
were the best qualified for the respective committees and 
would give him the greatest help. In appointing the 
other members on the committees, he had taken the ad- 
vice of the chairman. 

Henry G, Rolfes, chairman of the committee on public 
affairs, stated that his committee would take up any civic 
question that the club desired it to handle and the com- 
mittee would handle it ‘‘aecording to Hoyle.’’ He told 
the president to designate anything and the committee 
would do it. 

The chairman of the arbitration committee, R. B. Bear- 
den, local representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
had to leave on an early train for the South and his re- 
port was read. It called attention to the fact that when 
any matter was submitted to the committee all papers 
must accompany it. A willingness to aid members in 
every way possible was expressed. 

President Whitmarsh stated that if any troubles re- 
quiring arbitration came up, to take them to Mr. Bearden 
and his committee would try to settle it to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties and that it would be confidential. 

W. E. Barns, chairman of the publicity committee, 
took up the matter of a board of forestry. He said that 
there had been trouble in getting a satisfactory bill 
passed through the Missouri legislature and told of what 
had been done on the forestry question in other States. 
He submitted to the club a bill drawn up by Prof. 
Ferguson, formerly of the State University, which had 
been indorsed by the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at the Kansas City convention recently. 

Mr. Barns spoke in favor of the bill as it stands, and 
offered the following resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously and referred to the committee on public affairs: 

Whereas, Most of the states have given careful and intel- 
ligent attention to the conservation of their forest resources 
by the preparation of authentic inventories of their standing 
timber, by the acquisition of nonigricultural cut-over lands 


as a basis for reforestation, by the organization of forestry 
boards and the employment of trained foresters and the edu- 





cation of public sentiment along conservative conservation 
lines, and whereus the members of the Missouri State Board 
of Forestry who have served in this State for eight years 
without a cent of expense to the State, now earnestly desire 
the cooperation of all good citizens in securing the passage 
of the bill before us at the present session of the legislature; 
therefore, be it 

Kesolved, That the Lumbermen's Club of St. Louis heartily 
indorses this bill and recommends its adoption as a measure 
thet will bring Missouri into line with its sister States and 
the national forest policy. 

Mr. Barns, continuing, said that his committee, during 
the year, was going to advertise St. Louis as the ‘‘ great- 
est lumber market in the world.’’ He suggested more 
cooperation in the lumber trade and stated that if the 
club, through its president and secretary, would give the 
press what the club wanted done, plenty of publicity 
would be given. He concluded by telling what Kansas 
City had done and was doing to boost that city and how 
the lumbermen pulled together. 

W. F. Biederman, chairman of the statistical commit- 
tee, reported that the committee was compiling St. Louis 
lumber statistics and that the data would be given at the 
next meeting of the club. 

Thomas Kk. Powe, chairman of the traflic committee, 
was in Cincinnati in attendance at the Hardwood con- 
vention being held in that city, so could not give a report, 
but President Whitmarsh, speaking for Mr. Powe, said 
that the traffic committee would from time to time give 
out traffic information and that C. G. Schilling, one of 
the committee, had to help him EK, EK. Eversull, one of the 
best informed traffic men in the country, and CG. L. 
Robinson, another member of the committee, had to 
assist him George Reeves, who was equally well informed 
on traffic matters. All these gentlemen will act with the 
traffic committee and gladly give out traffic matters as 
they come up and if a rate is wanted to or from any 
point it would be furnished. This also applied to de- 
murrage matters, switching charges, claims against rail 
roads, expenses ete. The secretary will keep a record of 
the requests and the committee will be on hand to act 
at any time. 

©. M. Jennings, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, submitted 21 applications for membership to the club, 
and they were unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Jennings also read a list of names of gentlemen 
eligible to membership, both local and out-of-town and 
he asked members of the club to ‘‘ go after them.’’ 

President Whitmarsh, in commenting on Mr. Jennings’ 
list of applications and those eligible, stated that there 
were many lumbermen who could be induced to join the 
club, especially those from out of the city. The rooms 
of the club, he said, were at their disposal and they could 
get their mail addressed there while in the city, meet 
friends, hold meetings ete. 

Julius Seidel, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, gave his ideas as to what the programme as to 
entertainments for the year would be. He stated that his 
committee was going to please every class. There are to 
be regular monthly dinners, speakers, smokers, at least 
two ladies’. nights, possibly a picnic or excursion, exten- 
sion of hospitality to visiting merchants in the fall, en- 
tertainment of lumber delegations ete. 

After outlining the plans for the year, Mr. Seidel 
digressed from his subject and told of what concerted 
action does and what cooperation obtains. He stated that 
outside lumbermen reaped the benefits of work done by 
the committees and that the committees did not always 
get their just reward. 

President Whitmarsh said that’ B. C. Wright, an at- 
torney located in the Wright Building, had , consented 
to act as legaj adviser to the members of the club and 
that the members should take advantage of his offer and 
call on him. Also that Mr. Wright would render his 
opinions on the merits of any case, free of any charge, 
to the club members and that they would be under no 
obligation to employ him. He stated that if the club 
members would use the benefits given them the members 


would save more than their dues. He hoped the members 
would avail themselves of these offers. He said Secretary 
Kessler would furnish free notary public services as 
would also his (President Whitmarsh) private secretary. 

A communication from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which holds its convention on 
March 6 and 7 at Atlantie City, was read. It asked the 
Lumbermen’s Club to name three delegates. As Mr. 
Barns intended to attend the convention, he was ap- 
pointed a delegate. 

W. W. Wagon, J. W. Putnam and W. L. Behan were 
named a committee to audit the books of the secretary 
and treasurer. 

rank J. Riefling suggested that the club establish an 
exchange for the sale ot surplus stocks and other lumber, 
which the manufacturers are desirous of moving, in the 
same manner as is employed by the grain exchange or 
numerous Other exchanges which are being maintained 
in the different cities. For such members as could not 
attend the exchange during business hours he suggested 
that a daily or weekly report be sent to such members; 
these members to be either retailers, millmen or anyone 
who is eligible. He thought this would be an incentive 
as well as an unlimited source of benefit for the members, 
in addition to a strong incentive for both millmen and 
retailers to join the organization. Stocks could be of- 
fered on the floor of the club rooms at specified hours by 
club members themselves. For such sales as are made 
by the party in charge of this department, there would 
be a nominal fee charged for the expense incurred for 
such work. The project is something new, as there is 
not a real lumber exchange existing in the yellow pine 
business and there is no reason why it can not be operated 
successfully with yellow pine as it is being operated 
with other commodities. 

The matter was referred to a special committee of 
three, of which Mr. Riefling was chairnran, the other two 
to be named later. 

A motion was carried that the statistical committee 
get up data to show that St. Louis is the logical lumber 
center and that the data be sent broadcast. 

rhose present at the meeting were: 


J. M. Putnam. Henry G. Rolfes. E. E. Eversall. 
John N. Reheis. A. J. Hans. M. C. Bay. 

Louis Essig. k. C. Robinson. Cc. W. Jurgen 
Hans Wachsmuth. C. A. Antrim. William H. Tuer! 
Thomas J. Noser. Cc. L. Robinson. Max I. Mosher. 


R. 8. Price. 
J. E. Mink. 
Cc. G. Atkinson, 


W. F. Biederman. H. W. Wagon. 
¥F. J. Riefling. J. F. Schneiders, 
KE. Price. 





Hugh Jones. 


Guy B. Fulton. George R. Hogg. W. E. Barns. 

Cc, F., Luehrmann. G. P. Shehan. Cc, M. Jennings. 
Cc. F. Liebke. N. J. Yardley. S. J. Gavin. 

J. D. Fuguson, A. C. Baird. J. B. Kessler. 

G. W. Petrie. F. J. Wolf. T. C. Whitmarsh, 
W. C. Howland. Julius Seidel. Eugene Hale. 

H. R. Asman. W. M. Stephenson. B. C. Wright. 

Cc. S. Chesbro. Cc. G. Schilling. George K. Smith. 


W. M. Klenk. Frank Goepel. Robert B. McConnell 





GEORGIA PINE. 


Georgia pine is the ancient name of the longleaf yel- 
low pine because from the State of Georgia went the 
first supplies of this material to the general markets of 
this country and the worl& It has been shipped out of 
Savannah, Brunswick and»Darien for 200 years. Now 
our Savannah correspondent says that the claim is made 
that the longleaf pine supply in that district has at last 
come to an end. Perhaps so. Certainly the proportion 
of longleaf in the total Georgia product has been de 
creasing year by year and it is no longer easy to buy 
either standing timber or the longleaf product. But 
we have heard of the end of the timber supplies of 
various woods in various.States so many. times that we 
are always skeptical and-look for a continued though 
dwindling output for years to come. 
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FOREST FIRE FIGHTING DEVICES AND METHODS. 


Daniel W. Adams, forest examiner, in Forest Service 
Bulletin 113 ,describes fire-fighting methods in the 
Arkansas National Forest, similar to those generally 
used by the service. It is very interesting, particu- 
larly in its description of the range-sighting system 
by which fires seen from the stations are accurately 
located upon the map. A map of the southern part 
of the Arkansas National Forest is reproduced here 
with, showing some of the range-sighting lines which 
are projected from each station. 

The tower of each station is equipped with a perma 
nent range-sighting apparatus furnished with 144 sight 
wires numbered around the entire 360° of sight, the 
sight being taken from a self-winding plumb bob in 
the exact center of the sighting hood. When a fire 
is sighted a sight is taken trom the plumb line to the 
smoke and the number of the wire intercepting the 
line of sight is noted. Upon telephoning to an ad 
jacent station a similar observation is taken from 
there and then upon the map the crossing of these 
two lines of sight is observed, giving the exact loca- 
tion of the fire. If, for instance, tower man No. 3 
found that this smoke was on wire No. 140 and tower 
man No. 4 found it on wire No. 10, the fire would 
actually be at the point indicated on the map by 


each other. 


Another map. gives the 


topography, 


the small cross where these two lines of sight cross 


including 





streams, roads, fire lines, etc., and by this the ¢ 
paign for fighting the fire at once may be laid out. 
portable instrument is also used with telescope, wh 
is used in connection with a map in a similar way 
observation from two different points of view. 

Views are shown also of various special types 
apparatus, including chemical knapsack, horse-p: 
water bags holding 30 gallons of water each, asbes 
shields for use in working close to a fire, and ga 
line-propelled fire-fighting engines for use upon r: 
road tracks. 

In the broken Arkansas country it has hitherto bi 
customary to locate fires upon the top of ridges. 
was found that fire coming up the slope often gain 
an impetus which carried it over the fire line. It 
now proposed to make two fire lines, one on either s 
of the top of the ridge. An ordinary fire approachi 
from either direction would ordinarily be held by 1 
first line. If burning embers ignite the top of t 
ridge a second fire line will afford a base for ba 


fighting the slowly descending flame with the in 
Such fir 


proved apparatus described in the bulletin. 
lines can also be more easily located to be used 
trails than those following the usually broken crest 
the mountain. 





TWENTY YEARS 


The veneer department of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has become an important feature of this 
concern’s already established trade. The Anderson-Tully 
Co. started in the veneer business about 20 years ago. 
Two years ago the company decided to add a department 
for the manufacture of three-ply gum veneer (to be used 
by furniture manufacturers) and three-ply packing cases. 
The plant, which took nearly a year to construct and get 
ready for business, began operation about a year ago. 
Much thought was given to its construction, with the 
result that the factory is equipped with the most modern 
types of machinery in existence. The factory is 60 by 
200 feet. The saw-tooth construction of the roof pro- 
vides the finest lighting facilities. The floors are cement 
and a sprinkler system gives ample fire protection, A 
blower system carries off al! dust, an exemplification ol 
which is shown in the accompanying engravings, the 
reproduction, it will be noted, being exceedingly clear 
and sharp. 

The three-ply veneer department has a capacity of 
30,000 square feet, the output at this time being 25.000 
square feet, confined to three-ply gum veneer of 
to %¢-inch thicknesses. The concern makes furniture 
stock and box goods. It has practically an unlimited 
source of timber and, built on a permanent basis, the 
plant is an integral part of the old established Anderson —— 
Tully Co. 





THE CAPACITY OF THE THREE-PLY VENEER DEPARTMENT OF THE ANDERSON-TULL Y¥ CO., MEMPHIS, TENN., IS 30,000 FEET. 


NEW THREE-PLY VENEER DEPARTMENT 
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DIVERSION AND STORAGE IN TRANSIT. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Representative Investigates Ship- 
pers’ Privileges — Testimony For and Against Retention 
by Railroads and Shingle Manufacturers. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission hearing before Special Examiner Leo J. 
lynn in the matter of elimination of diversion and 
storage in transit privileges on lumber and shingles 
by railroads was unexpectedly brought to a close at 

p. m. Monday, the examiner being compelled to go 
to Spokane for hearings there without further delay. 
Only one side of the case having been heard, a pro- 
test was entered with the examiner at the sudden 
closing of the hearing, and petition will be filed with 
the commission for a further hearing in Seattle at a 
date in the near future. 

Monday morning W. C. Miles, manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, testified 
that the lumber and shingle trade of the West would 
undoubtedly be greatly benefitted by elimination of 
the transit privilege. He stated that the shingle busi- 
ness has never been very good for any single long 
period; that it is nothing more than a gamble, and 
that it can be put on a firm basis only by cutting out 
opportunity for speculation. He presented protests 
against the transit privilege from lumber and shingle 
manufacturers having a total investment of over 
#126,000,000. 

Taking the stand in favor of transit privileges, F. 
D. Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, Seattle, identified a number of petitions 
from .wholesalers and shingle manufacturers asking 
for retention of the privileges, and asserted that a 
large majority of the small shingle mills of the State 
will have to cease operation if the privileges are done 
away with. 

Following the adjournment of the hearing, Examiner 
Flynn opened a hearing of the first tap-line case as 
applied to the Pacific coast, that of the Washington 
Western Railway Co., owned by the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Co., of Three Lakes, Wash. Argument as to 
whether this railroad is a bonafide common carrier 
consumed the rest of the afternoon and an evening 
session, after which the examiner left directly for 
Spokane. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1—For more than 25 years 
since Pacific coast manufacturers of red cedar shingles 
sought to establish a market for their output in the 
Middle West and the East—the railroads have allowed 
shingle shippers to put cars of shingles in transit and 
later to change the consignee and destination of such 
ears with, during that time, more or less limitations 
as the rules were changed. For several years many 
of the lumber and shingle manufacturers have claimed 
this privilege is a detriment rather than a benefit to 
the industry and have petitioned the railroads to dis 
continue the practice. Last fall upon the petition of 
more than 320 manufacturers of lumber and shingles 
and many wholesalers the railroads took the matter 
under consideration and issued tariffs discontinuing 
the privilege. At that time a large number of whole- 
salers and shingle manufacturers with different views 
on the subject laid the matter before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and secured suspension of the 
rules until a hearing might be had. 

The hearing was begun this morning in the circuit 
court room in the Federal Building, this city, before 
Special Examiner Leo J. Flynn. Those filing appear- 
ances were: J. N. Teal, Portland, Oregon, represent- 
ing the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which are urging that the privileges be 
eliminated; John F. Finerty, jr., representing the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways, and 
J. B. Alexander and E. W. Bundy, representing the 
wholesalers who are protesting at the elimination of 
the privileges. 

The court room was crowded with Jumber and 
shingle manufacturers, wholesalers and railroad of- 
ficials. J. G. Woodworth, St. Paul, Minn., traffic man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific; M. J. Costello, Seattle, 
traffic manager of the Great Northern; Henry Blakely, 
Tacoma, western general freight agent of the North- 
ern Pacific; F. D. Burroughs, assistant general traftic 
manager of the Milwaukee, and many other promi- 
nent railroad officials were in attendance. 

The hearing convened at 10 a.m. Examiner Flynn 
stated that two cases were on the investigation and 
suspension docket; namely, Nos. 163 and 193. The 
hearing in the ease of No. 193 was continued until 
10 o’clock Monday morning, February 3. 

The transit privilege case, which is known as |. 
& S. No. 163, was opened at once. ; 

Attorney Finnerty stated the case briefly. He said 
it had nothing to do with any change in rates, but 
simply the ruling of the northern carriers eliminating 
the diversion and storage privileges. He said this 
privilege originally had been granted to red cedar 
shingle men in order that they might go into the 
markets of the middle West and the East and com- 
pete with operators in white pine and other woods, 
who held the trade in that territory and had the a@- 


vantage of a source of supply close to the consumers’ 
market. At first the railroads left the shingles in 
the cars at transfer points, but on account of much 
equipment being tied up this way the practice be- 
came burdensome on the northern carriers and they 
established the storage privilege. He said the manu- 
facturers now claim that conditions have changed; 
that the industry does not now need these privileges, 
which have been abused by brokers who wish to 
speculate in this commodity, and that therefore the 
manufacturers have petitioned the railroads to do 
away with them. The railroads have long felt tliat 
this custom was burdensome and upon the showing 
made by the manufacturers were only too glad to 
discontinue the privilege. He said the railroad com- 
panies’ charges were by this custom held up for 
months while the shingles were in storage. 


The Manufacturers’ Side of the Case. 


Attorney Teal was then given the floor. He said 
that he represented practically all of the lumber 


manufacturers and about 80 per cent of the shingle 
manufacturers. Mr. Teal then spoke about as follows: 


The diversion and _ storage privilege was originally a 
necessity tor establishing West Coast products in the east- 
crn market and to provide tonnage for western railro:ds. 
West of the Missouri River the privilege bas been abolished. 
It is still in force at Minnesota Transfer although the rule 
is now a detriment to the industry and the reasons for 
which it was provided are no longer issues. It does much 
harm. It encourages speculation. 

While the rule is general in application it can not gener- 
ally be used. We do not oppose storage as such but it is 
not a railroad activity. Diversion is the greater of the 
two evils. In connection with this privilege the shingle 
business has become as much a stock gamble as the stock 
exchange business on Wall Street. 


J. B. Alexander, attorney for the protestants, said 
in part: 

We represent the protestants. Among them are 129 
shingle manufacturers, 38 wholesale dealers on the Coast, 
177 in the East and over 1,500 retail dealers. 

Our contention is that the industry has grown up under 
these privileges. There are three standpoints to be consid- 
cered—(1) obtaining markets; (2) manufacturers; (3) rail- 
roads. Red cedar shingles compete with other woods and 
patent roofings which are all nearer the consuming market. 
Out here there is a handicap of about 1,500 miles. The 
consumption of shingles is not steady. Demand arises 
quickly and can not be anticipated by the retail dealers. 
When demand comes unless shingles are close to markets 
the buyers will use substitutes. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint it will appear that a 
large number are relatively small mills, of a capacity of 
125,000 daily or less. 

These mills must depend on a relatively steady demand in 
order to be operated at a profit. To do so these mills must 
sell as soon as the shingles are manufactured. They have 
neither facilities or finances to pile up stock during slack 
periods. it is not feasible to store. Coming out of dry 
kilns and stored shingles would absorb so much moisture 
the manufacturer would lose the benefit of the underweights. 
Combination mill operators might shut down their shingle 
departments, but straight shingle manufacturers can not 
do so. 

At seasons of the year when demand is active for shingles 
railroad equipment is in demand for moving crops. <A mill 
doing business on direct orders has. to have a car of right 
size, which is often hard to get. However, it can take any 
size equipment aid sell to a broker who has a large number 
of orders and can apply any car to a suitable order. 

Speaking of the brokerage business he said these 
men raarket about 85 per cent of the shingles and 
ere not brekers. They buy outright from the 
tacturer and pay him 100 per cent cash. They are, 
in fact, wholesalers. They buy large quantities and 
ship them to Minneapolis Transfer consigned to 
themselves. 

Manufacturers are not in a position to market their 
product as a rule, especially the relatively smaller 
mills. Reference will probably be made to specula- 
tion. The contention of the protestants, he said, is 
that such a condition would be fostered by eliminating 
the diversion privilege. 

In regard to the storage feature Mr. Alexander said 
that about 15 per cent of shingles shipped in transit are 
stored. This was shown at the hearing regarding the rate 
advance to Minneapolis territory. The elimination of 
the storage and diversion privileges was not raised 
at that time. 

The contention that the railroads have money tied 
up in charges on shingles in storage is a small item 
when it is considered that only 15 per cent of those 
put in transit is stored, and the average length of 
storage is about 15 days. 

“*We deny,’’ he said, ‘‘that there is any speculation 
in shingles or has been lately. The price of shingles 
is governed only by the law of supply and demand. 
This ruling would be essentially an advance in the 
rate because of the necessity to rebill shingles: from 
a transfer point.’’ 


anu- 


Railroads’ Statement of the Case. 


Following this statement of the case by the attorney 
for the protestants Attorney Finnerty called as the 
first witness Henry Blakely, general western freight 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railway, with head- 
quarters in Tacoma. After stating his connection 
with the Northern Pacific Mr. Blakeley’s testimony 
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Looking Backward, 
1918 


could have bought that tract of 

timber in 1913. It was offered 
at a low price on an estimate 
showing the quantity of lumber it 
would have produced had it been 
cut at that time. It is worth 
double that price or more today 
and through closer utilization it 
will produce one third inore in 
values than it would have under 
methods then in vogue. 


That would have been at least 


166 per cent in five years 


Five years from now what will 
your conclusion be ? 


“Tam glad I bought it.” 

Or 

“| wish I had bought it >” 

If you live in the present, if you are 
interested in present opportunities rather 
than in reviewing those of the last de- 
cade, your conclusion will be “I am glad 
I bought it.” 

If you are a member of the Ancient 
and Slothful Order of Hindsighters you 


will tell future generations what might 
have happened, if— 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, 1215 Old Colony Building 
PORTLAND, 1104 Spalding Building 
SEATTLE, 1009 White Building 
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In order to come in closer relation with 


Pacific Coast Lumbermen 


we have recently established an office in San Francisco in 
charge of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. C. Barroll. 
Pacitic Coast lumbermen may hereafter negotiate loans on 
timber lands in any amounts from $100,000 to $10,000,000, 
directly through our San Francisco office. 

_ During the past 10 years, we have loaned approximately 
$60,000,000 to the larger lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. 

We invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us at our office in Chicago or San Francisco, 
with respect to any plans which contemplate borrowing 
money. We shall be glad at all times to give lumbermen the 
benefit of our extensive experience in this specialized branch 
of finance. 

The many years that we have specialized in this field have 
enabled us to develop a trained and experienced organization 
which has proved its ability to serve the lumber interests 
with a high degree of efficiency. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Commercial National Bank Bidg., Mills Bldg., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 








Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 
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WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacitv, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA 


ees 





United States Depositary 


Capital - $ 2,000,000 
Surple ad Profits 700,000 
Deposits - + 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier Vice-Prest. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. 


GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 


Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le Gi 


Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
~ Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON. Mgr, Foreign Dept. 








Fort Dearporn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, V, Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

— SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bont Dept 
F, A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 














was to the effect that he had been connected with 
that company and the handling of Pacifie coast timber 
products for the last 25 years. He outlined the his- 
tory of custom of diverting and storing shingles in 
transit. At first the Northern Pacifie was the only 
line serving the Northwest between the Columbia 
River and the Canadian line. In 1888 the shingle 
business was very limited. Most of the lumber and 
shingles was shipped by water or in a little local 
territory. In 1893 business in the Northwest was poor 
and that territory was said to be ‘‘broke.’’ A new 
market for the lumber and shingles of this territory 
was considered its only salvation. By that time the 
Great Northern had finished its line to the Coast and 
it and the Northern Pacific were anxious to help se- 
cure a market for these commodities. They reduced 
their rates to the East and established the practices 
in question at that time in order fo aid the red cedar 
shingle manufacturers to establish a market for their 
shingles in competition with the shingles manufac- 
tured nearer the consuming market. ‘These customs 
later became burdensome to the carriers and as the 
markets became better established they attempted 
to restrict the privileges. 

The witness here referred to a joint circular issued 
in March, 1900, by the Canadian Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Soo lines. This circular 
undertook to prohibit the shipment of lumber or 
shingles west of the Missouri River unless the name 
and address of the party to whom the notice should 
be sent were given. One provision undertook to pre- 
vent diversion except in case of insolvency of the 
consignee. The circular did not go as far as the pres- 
ent ruling as it made no charge for diversion. The 
reason for the issuing of this circular was the tying 
up of too much of the railroads’ equipment. In 1902 
joint circular No. 43 was issued by the western trunk 
lines, eliminating after March 1, 1902, the storage 
of shingles in cars or warehouses west of St. Paul 
or the Missouri River and eliminating diversion after 
the arrival of the car. This circular was the outcome 
ot alleged lack of good faith on the part of eastern 
carriers. October 15, 1904, the western trunk lines 
issued a notice prohibiting the storage of shingles in 
cars, Warehouses or on lands provided by these lines 
and making arrangements for the storage at Minne- 
sota Transter by the Minnesota Transfer Railway with 
a charge for the first 30 days of 2 cents a thousand 
and 1 cent a thousand for each subsequent 30 days, 
With a minimum of $5 a car. Mr. Blakely also called 
attention to supplement No. 20 to transcontinental 
freight tariff S. R. No. 662. In this supplement it 
provided that in order to change the destination of a 
car it was necessary to show insolvency of consignee 
or refusal and a charge of $5 a car was provided for 
diversion. The billing must show the bona fide con- 
signee and the destination. This was to prevent the 
abuse of the reconsignment privilege as these abuses 
Were causing the railroads much trouble. 

Events Leading to Cancellation of Privileges. 

Attorney Finnerty asked Mr. Blakely for a resumé 
of the conditions leading to the recent cancellation 
by the railroads of the reconsigning or diversion and 


storage in transit privileges. Mr. Blakely said in 
effect: 


For years the railroads have received requests from manu- 
facturers of lumber and shingles to abolish this system. A 
general meeting of railroad officials, manufacturers and brok- 
ers was held in the White Building in Seattle in January, 
1910, but there was much opposition and nothing was 
accomplished. A joint committee of the three interests did 
not accomplish any more. 

It is the general view of the carriers that the red cedar 
shingle market has been established. The quantity being 
moved is evidence of this fact. The white pine competition 
has practically disappeared. 

He said he had known of a thousand cars of shingles 
being in storage at the Transfer and that the charges 
on these cars would probably amount to $200,000. 
He said some cars had remained in storage two years. 
He did not know the average. He stated that a great 
deal of new territory had been opened by the advent 
of new railroads and the extension of old ones since 
the time when the roads had deemed it necessary 
to give shingle shippers the advantages of the priv- 
ileges in question. He thought some action must be 
taken at this time if the railroads were ever to be 
able to get rid of this burdensome custom before all 
of the southern gateways extend the same privileges. 

J. N. Teal, attorney for the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers, by questioning Mr. Blakely brought out 
that the carriers in other parts of the country do 
not extend the same privileges; that the northern 
carriers do not treat other commodities the same as 
they treat shingles under these rules and that the 
railroads had received no protest against the taking 
away of the privilege from the shippers of lumber; 
that the provision for the storage of apples in transit 
made it necessary to have private parties furnish the 
storage and that the carriers assessed 5 cents a hun- 
dredweight for the privilege, although they performed 
no further service. This practically made the rate 5 
cents higher; that there was no reason at this time 
for discrimination in favor of shingles over other 
commodities; that storage is a separate business from 
common carrier service; that stored shingles some- 
times absorb a great deal of moisture and become 
much heavier than when originally shipped, but the 
original weights are taken when they are reshipped. 
On the other hand when grain is reshipped in transit 
it is reweighed. 

J. B. Alexander for the protestants then took the 
witness and brought out that the storage at the Trans- 
fer was originally established to give to the northern 
lines the use of their equipment. 

E. W. Bundy, also for the protestants, questioned 


the witness. Mr. Bundy drew from Mr. Blakely that 
he had made no personal investigation of the shingle 
market, but that a large percentage of the shingle 
manufacturers had told him that the cancellation o{ 
the privileges would improve shingle market con 
ditions. He also admitted that the railroads made 
through rates on reconsigned apples, grain, coal and 
other products. Also that if the privilege was with- 
drawn shingles would be the only commodity shipped 
in large quantities that could not be reconsigned; 
that the peculiar feature of the privilege is storage ot 
shingles and not the diversion or reconsignment. 
The storage privilege, witness thought, tended to give 
carriers more continued use of their equipment. 

Mr. Blakely said he had not investigated market 
conditions and was not an expert witness regarding 
the probable result to the industry. He said the 
carriers were in the position of standing between the 
different branches of the trade. 

Kxaminer Flynn asked what change suspending the 
tariff will make if it goes into effect. 

Mr. Blakely said: 

It will limit the rules of the lines east of the Transfer 
in regard to the privileges the same as the lines west of the 
‘Transfer, namely, no reconsignment is allowed except in 
cases of necessity because of insolvency, ete. Also it elim- 
inates storage. Shingles are usually shipped in box cars. 
The empty box car movement at present is westward. In 
varying degrees this condition has prevailed about 8 or 10 
years. Lumber and shingles are shipped from the Coast in 
larger quantities than any other commodity. The railroads 
have hoped that eastern wholesalers or retailers would 
anticipate trade when these privileges are eliminated. 

At this point in the proceedings, it being 1 0’elock, 
the hearing was adjourned for lunch to be resumed at 
° 
2 Dp. 
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COMMISSION RENDERS DECISION ON LUMBER 
RATES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has overruled the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the Iron Mountain Railroads on a proposed increase 
of rates on fence posts from producing points in Arkan- 
sas to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Lincoln, 
ay b. The commission holds the increase is not justified 
by the record made by the railroad companies. It was 
proposed to increase the rates to Kansas City from 12 to 
16 cents, and to Omaha and Lincoln from 18% to 21 
cents. The inerease was contained in Leland’s tariff 
(I. C. C. 901) to become effective June 10, 1912, and 
postponed until April 8, 1913. The commission holds 
that while the lumber rates apply beyond Kansas City 
and the other terminal points named, there is no justi- 
fication in increasing the cost from $9 to $12 a car from 
producing points, because fence posts in the rough are 
not so valuable as lumber. 

The commission has granted to the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad and others authority to make new 
rates on lumber from all stations on that road, and from 
points in Mississippi to Johnson City, Tex. The follow- 
ing rates are authorized: 

From all stations on the New Orleans Great Northern 
Railroad from Fernwood, Miss., and McComb, Miss., to 
Johnson City, Tex., 20 cents. All stations on the Fern- 
wood & Gulf ‘Railroad except Fernwood and all stations on 
the Liberty & White Railroad, except McComb, to Johnson 
City, 22 cents. 

The authorization for the rate is given subject to 
application for a hearing and relief. The commission 
is not committed irrevocably to the new rates. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has again suspended from February 5, 1913, 
until August 5, 1913, certain schedules advancing the 
rate for the transportation of fence posts from Arkansas 
points to Kansas City, Mo., contained in Leland’s tariff 
CL. 0... 838). These schedules originally were sus- 
pended from October 8, 1912, until February 5, 1913, 
by the first supplemental order under date of Septem: 
ber 30. 

An order has been issued by the commission refusing 
the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. and the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. the right to advance the rate 
on porch work from Beaumont and East Beaumont, Tex., 
to various points east of the Mississippi River. The 
railroad companies proposed to cancel the joint rates 
which are 1 cent higher than the joint rates on lumber 
from and to the same points, and to provide in lieu 
thereof combination rates which are from 9 to 13 cents 
higher than such lumber rates. The commission holds 
that the proposed advance is not justified and that the 
railroads should establish from Beaumont and East Beau- 
mont to the eastern points to which the joint rates now 
apply, on porch work, joint rates which are not more than 
3 cents in excess of the current rates on lumber from and 
to the same points. 





NEW RAILROAD OPENS SILVER DISTRICT. 

Toronto, ONT., Feb. 3.—The Elk Lake branch of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway opening up 
the silver mining areas of Elk Lake and Gowganda in 
the Temiskaming district has been completed and wili be 
formally opened for traffic tomorrow. Though mainly 
designed to promote the mining industry it also has 
given considerable stimulus to the lumbering and pulp- 
wood interests. Seven sawmills have already been estab- 
lished on the new branch and others will follow. J. R. 
Booth, of Ottawa, has had a large force of men getting 
out pulpwood, half a dozen trainloads of which are now 
awaiting shipment to Ottawa. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL. 
[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—In their extreme anxiety 
to hold down the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, so that there may not be attached 
to this Congress the unenviable term of a ‘billion 
dollar congress,’’ the Democrats are looking for places 
to ‘apply the pruning hook to the appropriation bills. 
One of the most important branches of the Govern- 
ment endeavor that seem most likely to suffer from 
this trimming-down process is the Forest Service, and 
for that reason Chief Forester Henry S. Graves and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are leaving no stones 
unturned to bring to the attention of the individual 
members of Congress the achievements of that bureau 
during the last few years. 

The yearly expenditure for all purposes, including 
permanent improvements and reforestation, amounts 
to less than 3 cents an acre of land in the national 
forest reservations, or approximately $3,000,000 a year. 

The results obtained with this small outlay include 
the maintenance of an organized protection against 
fire which last year kept down the merchantable loss 
to about 1/40 of 1 per cent of the total stand and 
held over 60 per cent of the fires reported within an 
area of 5 acres or less. 

The harvesting at present from the forests is about 
500,000,000 board feet annually, cut under Govern- 
ment supervision and by methods which insure renewal 
of the timber crop, lessen the hazard of fire and 
improve the remaining stand. Reforestation is ecar- 
ried on by natural reseeding of 150,000 acres annually 
of denuded land and artificial reforesting operations 
through planting and sowing on nearly 25,000 acres. 

Nearly 1,500,000 cattle and horses and 7,500,000 
sheep and goats use the range annually under a eare- 
fully devised system which assigns to each class of 
stock the range areas best adapted to its use, prevents 
overgrazing, avoids unnecessary loss of forage through 
trampling, and has eliminated the old scramble of the 
stockmen for free grass. 

The variety of uses to which national forest lands 
have been opened has greatly increased, and includes 
summer camps and cottages, power plants, pastures, 
apiaries, hotels, slaughter houses, stores and schools. 

The national forests contain nearly one-fifth of the 
standing timber in the United States. Aside from 
protecting the headwaters of every important river 
these lands support for a part of each year one-half 
the sheep and nearly one-tenth of the cattle of the 
western range. 

The 600,000,000,000 board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber on the national forests is worth, if valued at only 
$1 a thousand on the stump, $600,000,000 or more than 
one-half of the national debt. The land itself is 
capable of growing not less than 4,000,000,000 feet 
of timber annually to replace what is cut. The annual 
product of that part of the live stock industry which 
uses the national forests has a market value to the 
growers of about $25,000,000. The protection given 
to water by the maintenance of forests has a value 
literally beyond estimate. 

The field force of the service is composed of 2,500 
men, distributed over a territory greater than all the 
United States north of the Potomac and east of the 
Ohio rivers, which is an average of one man to each 
94 square miles. This force is used principally as a 
protection against fire. 

One of the greatest needs of the Forest Service is 
money to be used in building a system of roads, trails 
and bridges, the clearing of fire lines and building of 
lookout towers, for ranger stations and pastures, so 
that men and horses may be most advantageously dis- 
tributed, and for telephone lines. At present there 
are less than 114 miles of trail and 1144 miles of tele- 
phone wires to each township of 36 square miles. At 
least six times as much is needed for a primary section 
to safeguard the forests. 

Chief Forester Graves estimates that the total cost 
of the completed protective system of trails and tele- 
phone lines, now planned, will amount to about $5,000,- 
000 or less than 1 per cent of the present value of the 
merchantable timber in the forests. He has asked 
the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and 
House to give him one-tenth of this sum, or $500,000 
annually for 10 years in order that these permanent 
improvements may be made. 

More men are needed for the patrol, for the fire 
loss is still too high, and there ought to be a larger 
appropriation than 3 cents an acre, he believes. The 
Chief Forester is also urging that he be given money 
with which to carry on the investigations which 
underlie scientific use of forests and range. The best 
use of the soil for growing timber and forage and 
regulating stream flow, he says, must await fuller 
knowledge than is now available concerning the nat- 
ural forces through whose control man may mould 
nature to the best service of his needs. 











Proposed Amendment to Weeks Law. 


Rep. Austin of Texas has proposed an amendment 
to the Weeks law for the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams which if adopted would reserve to 
the owner from whom title passes to the United States 
the rights to the minerals, merchantable timber, tan 
bark, railroad rights of way, logging raiiroads, tele- 
graph and telephone easemen?s, mill sites and race- 
ways, water power rights, riparian and bank rights, 


dam sites, flumes, canals, conduits, underground tun- 
nels, transmission lines, overhead and underground, 
and all appurtenances to power development. 

These exceptions were not made in the Weeks law, 
which gave the Federal Government the right to 
acquire forest lands for the protection of watersheds, 
with all rights reserved, to the Government. The 
commission appointed under this law to purchase such 
lands has confined itself to the White Mountains and 
Appalachians, where several millions of acres has been 
contracted for. 

The Austin amendment provides that the reserva- 
tion of the above enumerated rights shall not be con- 
strued as an incumbrance and shall not prevent the 
approval by the Attorney General of a good and per- 
fect title. It is specified, however, that the time 
within which the timber and tan bark may be removed, 
and regulations for the cutting and removal of these 
and minerals, shall be expressed in the written instru- 
ment of conveyance. The bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 


It is reported here by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that the mild winter weather has 
greatly crippled the lumber industry in Nova Scotia. 
About 20,000,000 feet has been waiting for the ground 
to freeze so that the logs could be hauled to the 
mills. Lumber prices are high and the English market 
is exceptionally good. 





LUMBER SUPPLIES FOR NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., on 
March 5 for the following requisitions of lumber: 


Delivery at Schea- 
Article. Quantity. navy yard. ule. 
Pine, Oregon, mer 
GNETTADIC. oe sc os ke Miscellaneous. Mare Island, Cal. 5178 
Pine, Oregon, deck 
OU esse cneene 25,000 feet...Mare Island, Cal. 5178 
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BUILDERS CONFER. 


Annual Meeting of National Organization 
at New Orleans—Attendance 300. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 3.—The National Builders’ 
Supply Association held its annual convention at the 
Grunewald Hotel last Thursday and Friday, winding up 
with a banquet at the convention hall Friday night. 
About 300 delegates from various States were in at- 
tendance, and the business sessions held the interest of 
the delegates surprisingly well, considering the entertain- 
ment features and other counterattractions. 

The convention opened Thursday afternoon, President 
Charles Warner, of Wilmington, Del., presiding. After 
a welcome delivered by Mayor Behrman, President War- 
ner presented his annual address, which dealt largely 
with profit-sharing. A. B. Francisco, of Dallas, Tex., 
followed with a talk on business efficiency. The re- 
mainder of Thursday’s session was devoted to routine. 

On Friday the convention listened to a scholarly and 
informative talk by Dr. Maximilian Koch, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, on the waterproofing of 
concrete. A paper on ‘‘The New Competition,’’ pre- 
pared by J. A. Eddy, of Chicago, was read by John J. 
Voelkel, of New Orleans. M. E. Newman, of Cleveland, 
talked on ‘‘Concrete Floors.’’ 

The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—Edward 8S. Walton, of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vice —-. by States—E. H. Michel, New Orleans; 
D. T. Hargreaves, Helena, Ark.: E. J. Waterhouse, San 
Francisco; Frank Johnston. New Brunswick, Conn.; Charles 
kh. Bye, Wilmington, Del.; S. D. Lincoln, Washington; E. H. 
Krieghaver, Atlanta, Ga.; W. W. Nicol, Peoria, Ill.; A. E. 
Bradshaw, Indianapolis; Owen Tyler, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. 
Kelley, jr., Baltimore; B. F. Marsh, Worcester, Mass.: 8. 
A. Mormon, Grand Rapids, Mich.: John Wharry, St. Paul; 
Iloward T. McCutcheon, Kansas City: James H. Allen, Lin- 
coln, Neb. ; Walter Schultz, Hoboken, N. J.; Henry Schaeffer, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; George Gengnagla, Dayton, Ohio; James N. 
Thayer, Erie; Edwin D. Ellis, Providence, R. I.; A. S. 
Gowen, Greenville, S. C.; V. H. Herbert, jr., Nashville; 
Tobe L. Marston, Houston; R. E. Boste, Natchez, Miss.; H. 
H. Plummer, Menasha, Wis.; M. Givens, Charleston, W. Va. 

Treasurer—Henry W. Classen, of Baltimore, Md. 

Executive committee—President Walton. retiring Presi- 
dent Warner, C. N. Ray, Detroit; Charles M. Kelley, Provi- 
dence; L. W. Macatee, Houston; Richard Kind, Toledo; R. 
Cc. Brown, Oshkosh: James G. Lincoln, Boston, and Walter 
I. Jahncke, New Orleans. 


At the banquet Mr. Warner, the retiring president, 
served as toastmaster, and a number of Orleanians, in- 
cluding James W. Porch, Warren B. Reed and L. E. 
Bentley, were called upon for brief addresses. President- 
elect Walton and other members of the association were 
also summoned to make impromptu talks. 

The local entertainment committee, headed by Walter 
F. Jahneke, provided generously for the entertainment 
of the visiting delegates and their ladies. An automobile 
tour of the city, and a tour of the harbor on the harbor 
tug Samson, figured prominently among the entertain- 
ment features. Most of the delegates remained in New 
Orleans to witness the carnival and several will depart 
later in the week for a trip to Panama. 
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CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS APPREHENSIVE. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 4.—Cypress men are getting 
very uneasy over the impending danger of another flood. 
Reports from Lottie on the Atchafalaya River, are to the 
effect that water is already sloughing through the levee 
at that point. Lottie is the juncture where the great 
erevasse occurred last year. 
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Timber Loans ¢ 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO, 
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THIS HOUSE MAKES AN EXCLUSIVE | 
SPECIALTY OF 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
BANKERS 


Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO 


WELLS GILBERT— Western Representative 
405 Concord Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


wittes $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 











Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
Colonizers and Developers of 


CUT OVER PINE LANDS 


UNIT. TTT 
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TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


2S 


W.P. Ketcham | 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 


POPULAR LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES. 84 horsepower, and group driven machinery taking 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—The northwestern office of | 17% horsepower. The shops in the Union High Schoo! 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, located at 722 Spalding can accommodate 320 pupils daily. The power f 


hor 
Loans on Building, this city, which is in charge of A. W. Hinger, driving the motors used in the Union High School 
° is closing a most successful year’s business. The new supplied by a Type Q, 75 k. w., three wire generator, 
type Baldwin engine, particularly adapted for logging «direct connected to a Ball engine. 
Im er an S purposes where it must be operated on steep grades, : 


sharp curves and uneven tracks, has proved a great suc- WOODWORKING MACHINERY CATALOG. 
cess. It is a 71-ton locomotive of the Mikado type, with 


57 tons on the driving wheels, cylinders 18 by 24 inches, 
































FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 


Woodworking machinery manufactured by the Ney 








: yt d man Machine Co., Greensboro, N. C., is deseribed in 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. boiler pressure 180 pounds, driving wheel diameter 44 : 

inches, tractive power 27,040 
We have been in the lumber business for pounds, having a tender ca- [ }»°»»»}}© 7 





over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


pacity of 4,200 gallons of | 
water and seven tons of coal. | 


a Three of these engines are 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen = 


for anany yours. just being put into operation 
: i > eel 

These facts make us especially fitted to know by the Smith E owers Log- 

the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. ging Co., Marshfield, and 


three others were recently de- 

livered to the Twin Falls 

LYON GARY & CO Logging Co., Yacolt, Wash. 
’ ° Other recent sales by the 

140 South Dearborn Street company of this type engine 
CHICAGO are one each to the Polson 

Logging Co. Hoquian, 
Wash.; Saginaw Timber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Thurston 
County Railway Co., Shelton, 

















We inbite correspondence with Wash.; English Lumber Co., gp anpwIN LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR SEVERE LOGGING SERVICE IN NORTIWES' 
Mt. Vernon, Wash., and the 
Lumbermen wanting Loans on Canadian Colleries (Ltd.), Dunsmuir Mines, B. C.— 
; | Advertisement. ] detailed manner in a new catalog. This concern manu 
Timber Lands. 





factures a full line of machines for planing mills and 


ELECTRICITY IN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. - sash and door factories. The catalog is of 52 pages and 


The use of electricity for driving machines in manual is replete with illustrations of the different kinds of 
C. H. MOORE & CO. ; g 


training schools and similar institutions affords ex machines made, accompanied with information as to each 
New York Life Blag., ceptional examples of the many advantages possessed machine, : ; 
CHICAGO, ILL. by this form of power. The accompanying illustra- [t calls attention to the points wherein the company 


tions show the installation of electrical machinery in 4S improved its machines and the especial adaptability 
the manual training department of the Central High ot the machines for different kinds of work. It describes 

School at Grand Rapids, Mich. One of these illustra- No. 97—a six-roll double cylinder planer and matcher 
tions shows the wood turning room of the Central High 8 an entirely new type, possessing a number of new 
School. In this room the wood turning lathes are features together with advantages for quick adjustments. 
HOWARD COLE & CO Inc driven by a single motor from a line shaft. Though Attention is called to No, 8—planer, matcher and 
= e not illustrated here, other rooms in the school are the moulder—which according to the catalog description dif 


bench room and the preparatory room. ‘The power dis fers from other machines of this kind. The under cutter 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. e prey y ro pow 





tribution throughout the school is divided as follows: head is on the inside of the outfeeding rolls, holding the 
Bench room, four machines, direct motor driven, 11 lumber rigidly in place, 


horsepower; wood-turning room, six machines, 19 horse- Several machines are made that are adapted to the 
Assets More Than power; preparation room, one machine, three horse- 


work of plants requiring small but substantial machines. 














power. One of these is the No. 11 four-side planer, matcher and 
s e . . 1 4 yo. « ‘ Pag . . 
From this it will be noted that there are 11 motor moulder adapted to the manufacture of flooring, ceiling, 
One Million Dollars driven machines, requiring a total of 33 horsepower. easing, moulding, ete. The desirable features of the 
In addition there are 20 horsepower of motors, for other small machines are described. A request to the 
Commanding, in addition, an abundance of capital. group drive. The shops can accommodate 160 pupils. Newman Machine Co. will obtain its catalog. [Adver 
The school is provided with a power plant, located  tisement.] 
= ane “ < . in the basement at the rear of the building, the engine 
Special facilities for investigating room containing a Westinghouse, Type Q, direct cur- GRAPHITE PRODUCTS CATALOG. 
properties requiring quick financial rent, three-wire generator, direct connected to an au- Dixon 8 graphite productions are explained fully, to 
relief, such as timber, agricultural lands and tomatic cut-off engine built by the Ball Engine Co., gether. with illustrations and prices, in a new catalog 


milling properties affording suffictent induce- of Erie, Pa. For controlling the power a four panel now being sete to the trade by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 

a OR : samedi switch mounted on an angle iron frame is provided. Co., of Jersey City, N. J. In a general way Dixon’s 
ments. Properties not listed nor accepted upon This board has a capacity for two generators, though graphite products are favorably and widely known but 
at present it is handling only one. The second and the new catalog succeeds in describing in detail all these 


a commission basis. 





Correspondence Solicited. third panels of the board are fed from the municipal productions in such a manner that the user may become 
plant, and the power from this plant is used for light- more familiar with their merits. 
ing the school building. Lights amounting to 70 k. Superintendents of machinery, machinists and _ en- 


w. in capacity are installed in this building. The  gineers should avail themselves of the catalog, whieh will 
fourth panel is connected to the mains of the local be sent upon request. This concern is also eager to 
power company, the power from these mains generally answer any inquiry or submit prices for any special 
being used to drive a pump motor in the boiler room article made of graphite. The Dixon company needs no 
—nae— and an attic motor for ventilating purposes. An _ introduction, as it began business in 1827 and has been 


emergency connection is provided so that power for manufacturing various graphite products ever since. 


American-Credit Indemnity lighting may be supplied by the power company. [ Advertisement. ] 


Another installation in Grand Rapids similar to that 











in the Central High School is found in the Union High A NEW GENERAL CATALOG. 
Company School, the shops of the latter school being more ex- The first general catalog ever issued by the Nisqually 
; tensive than those of the Central High School. They Iron Works, of Tacoma, Wash., just off the press, pre 
OF NEW YORK consist of bench, wood turning, preparation, machine sents a very attractive appearance. The booklet is 
and forge shop. <A larger number of motors are in neatly bound with deckle-edged cover, and contains 36 
r : stalled in is school, having a total of 1011% horse sages of cuts and interesting descriptive matter concern- 
Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- a sleet 5 en an the entire line carried by this. progressive concern. 


cessive loss through insolvency of customers. There are 26 motor driven machines with a total of 





The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 





Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 

















302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

















CANADA LANDS. St: freer 2e~ 


© 32 page booklet 

containing maps and over 60 photographs regarding 
our lands in East Central Saskatchewan. 
It’s Free — Write for it today. 

THE WALCH LAND CO., Winnipeg, Canada. 




















THE WOOD-TURNING AND ENGINE ROOMS OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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\ecording to the catalog the activities of the company 
er a wide range, including the following: 
|.ocomotive and donkey engines repaired and overhauled, 
d bought and sold; oil-burning installations made on logo 
tives, donkey engines, power plants, marine boilers, or 
use-heating furnaces and boilers; cast or wrought iron, 
el, brass or aluminum welded by the oxy-acetylene process ; 
sging trucks, skeleton trucks, flat cars, camp cars, bunk 
ud cook cars and box cars built; logging blocks, hooks and 
cols of all kinds manufactured ; heavy forgings of all kinds 
ide; steel tanks built; locomotives and automobile springs 
wicated ; log loaders and derricks manufactured; cylinders 
ved out and bushed, and tires turned or replaced. 


The Nisqually Iron Works will send this catalog to 
ny one desiring it. [Advertisement. | 





LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING. 

‘The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, Kansas City, 
\lo., U.S. Epperson & Co., attorneys and managers, has 
ssued a formal statement covering 1912 and from the 
late of its foundation in 1905. This showing, ‘‘for 
utormation of subscribers only,’’ is in the highest degree 
neouraging to the management and a positively complete 
vindication of that kind of insurance in point of not only 
economy but the actual prevention of fires. In this con- 
ection the bulletin says: 

It is now fairly well understood that one idea dominates 
ill others in the work of your attorney and manager, viz., 
the prevention of fires—the saving of properties. To this 
end we have focused our thoughts and bent our energies. 
No risk is written with which we are unacquainted. The 
areful selection of risks is the beginning of fire prevention. 
\fter acceptance if extra hazardous conditions develop and 
our efforts for betterment are unavailing, cancellation notice 
is sent without hesitation and subscribers relieved of  lia- 
bility. Intelligence is the first essential in the selection of 
inspectors, and our constant aim is to improve their effi- 
ciency. Through a follow-up system inspections are ren 
dered more effective. 

It is gratifying to the friends of interinsurance, and 
especially to members of the alliance, to note the im- 
portant facet that the fire losses of this organization for 
the entire year 1912 consumed only 22 per cent of the 
earned premiums for that year. They amounted to only 
$125,502. Further, 58 per cent of all the earned premiums 
of the year was saved to subscribers. This demonstrates 
that good management and care in the selection of risks 
and watehfulness of fire prevention equipment by the 
operator of a woodworking plant have made possible 
records which have never been excelled in insurance lines. 


The ready resources of this company aggregate $871,- 
255.43, of which $514,721.36 is in cash and the balance 
in gilt-edged bonds and uncollected premiums. The 
bulletin adds that ‘‘What has been accomplished 
once can be done again,’’ and concludes as follows: 
‘*TIn submitting this report we again bespeak the closest 
cooperation of owners, managers, superintendents, fore- 
men, fire marshals and watchmen with the work of the 
office for the coming year.’’ [Advertisement. | 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE. 


As a part of its campaign for making known the many 
excellences of its product a group of Arkansas mills has 
published a booklet, entitled ‘‘ Arkansas Soft Pine,’’ 
with the subtitle ‘‘ Interior Trim.’’ This very attractive 
booklet, as its titles indicate, is designed to show by 
illustration and verbal statement the many advantages 
of the wood and its adaptability to the various require- 
ments of interior construction. Under the heads of 
‘*Decorative Genius,’’ ‘‘All Effects Within Reach,’’ 
**Good Trim for All,’’ ‘‘The Most Economical Trim’’ 
ete., many interesting facts are presented that should 
enable the retailer to develop selling talks that will 
greatly increase his sales of this useful wood. 

Illustrations in color show the adaptability of the wood 
to a great variety of color schemes, and are very sug- 
gestive of the appearance that will be presented by a 
structure when completely finished with Arkansas Soft 
Pine. 

The booklet comprises only about 20 pages, but in 
those 20 pages are condensed a great deal of information 
of just the kind that is needed by the retail lumberman 
to enable him to present the merits of this wood in an 
attractive and persuasive manner. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from any of the 
following named concerns: 

Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 

Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden, Ark. 

Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 

K e Lumber Co., Eagle Mills. Ark. 

Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark. 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce. Ark. 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, Ark 
Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 
Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark. 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark. 
{[ Advertisement. ] 








LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








THE UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE. 

| Read before the Pacific Logging Congress by H. K. Ben 
son. Professor of Industrial Chemistry, University of Wash 
ington, Seattle, Wash. ] 

Inasmuch as the writer finds it impossible to attend the 
meeting of your congress on account of his duties as con- 
sulting chemical engineer for a wood distillation plant in a 
neighboring city, it may not be amiss to make a few ex- 
planatory remarks concerns the nature and extent of the 
experimental work that has been done. 

Through the instrumentality of the Washington Logged- 
Of Land Association a number of appropriations were made 
by the legislative session of 1909 which provided for an ex- 
amination of the logged-off lands of western Washington 
with a view to ascertaining their utility and for a study of 
the utilization of the waste wood upon these lands, with 
the purpose of deriving a sufficient monetary return to as- 
sist in clearing the land of the stumps and debris and thus 
prepare the land for agricultural uses. Through the favor- 
able action of the regents of the University of Washington, 
the study of forest products has been continued in coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service of the United States, and the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill now before Congress, if 
passed in its present form, provides for an appropriation of 
$10.000 to extend the experimental work and make it com- 
prehensive and thorough. If this appropriation becomes 
available, it is planned to detail a chemical engineer and 
an assistant from the Forest Service to the university and 
quick results may be expected. yea : - 

It is, of course, generally known that wood distillation is 
an established industry in’the South and Central North, the 
value of the products annually produced in the 120 plants 
ranging in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, while the tur- 
yentine and rosin produced in addition amount in value to 
more than $35,000,000 annually. It is equally well known 
that wood distillation in the Northwest has been attended 
with almost uniform failure despite the fact that Douglas 
fir is nearly, if not entirely, as rich in turpentine, rosin 
and distillation products as the yellow pine of the South 
and the norway pine of the Central North. 

Possibilities of Establishing a Paying Industry. 

In view of these facts it is quite pertinent to raise the 
question as to the causes of non-utilization of Douglas fir 
and to ascertain, if possible, by experimental means the con- 
ditions that apply to the establishment of the industry 
upon a paying basis in the Pacific Northwest. 

The answer to this inquiry, in the writer's opinion, rests 
upon the establishment of two main propositions : (1) the 
quantity and quality of the products, and (2) the ability 
to find a ready market within a somewhat locally restricted 
region. ; f 

‘The experiments made under the writer's direction were 
based upon quantities ranging from 4,000 to 45,000 pounds 
and utilized the equipment of local as well as Michigan 
plants. ‘The details of these experiments are perhaps of 
no great interest or necessary to the discussion under way. 
The nature of the product obtained, of course, depends upon 
the type of process employed. ‘The most familiar processes 
are steam distillation and destructive distillation. 

In the steam distillation process the wood passes through 
a hogging machine, after which it is fed into stills and 
steam turned into the retorts. ‘The steam in passing over 
the wood carries the turpentine and fir oil with it, is con- 
densed, collected and refined. The wood, however, still con- 
tains the rosin and accordingly a chemical solvent, such as 
naphtha, is pumped into the still or extraction tank and 
the rosin removed with recovery of the solvent, which is 
used in succeeding extractions. By this method the test 
on fir stumpwood of average pitchiness yielded 5% gallons 
of crude turpentine and about 300 pounds of crude rosin 
per cord, which, when refined, gave a sweet turpentine, a 
fir oil and a clear light-colored rosin. The turpentine com- 
plies in all its requirements with gum turpentine, except 
in one respect, which classifies it as French turpentine, a 
grade which generally commands a_ slightly higher price 
than American turpentine. Fir oil is similar to pine oil 
and can be substituted for the latter in all its uses, which 
are extensive in varnish, rubber and chemical industries, 
and is regularly sold in carloadlots. The rosin is of the 
“N” grade and its use in paper making and_ for general 
purposes can undoubtedly be brought about and substituted 
tor the rosin now shipped in from the East. 


The destructive distillation process uses air-tight retorts 
and heat is applied externally to produce the distillation. 
The products obtained in this process are wood turpentine, 
wood alcohol, acetate of lime, tar and charcoal. In the 
tests made by this process the yield of products per cord of 
4,000 pounds was from 3% to 5 gallons of wood turpentine, 
6 to 8 gallons of impure wood alcohol, 85 pounds of gray 
acetate of lime, 25 to 30 gallons of tar, 1,000 pounds of 
charcoal, together with an unmeasured quantity of com- 
bustible gas which constitutes a part of the fuel required 
for distillation. Although this process is usually considered 
the most profitable among wood distillers, its establishment 
on the Pacific coast has met with failure or partial success 
in every plant thus far established. 

Seeking a Nearby Market. 

This brings us to the second consideration above stated, 
viz.: That of finding a market within a reasonable range 
of distance. In the eastern distillation plants the crude 
alcohol is sold to chemical plants, the acetate of lime is 
largely shipped to Germany, the wood turpentine goes to 
paint and varnish manufacturers, tar is either burned as a 
fuel or else finds its way into established markets, while 
charcoal is largely sold to blast furnaces for use in the 
manufacture of Swedish pig iron. On account of our re- 
moteness from large manufacturing centers, especially the 
manufacture of chemicals, it will appear obvious that these 
same markets are not open to similar products from the 
Pacific coast. The opening of the Panama Canal may, of 
course, make a change in shipping charges and thus extend 
the territory in which these products may be marketed. 
But, in general, in the writer’s opinion, it will be necessary 
to carry the refining of the products to such a point that 
finished commodities for which a local demand exists may 
be produced. For instance, in thé preparation of denatured 
alcohol the regulations call for wood alcohol with a given 
percentage of acetone in it. Very simple refining yields 
such a product from the crude wood alcohol produced. 
Wood turpentine can probably be disposed of as readily on 
this Coast as in the East. From fir tar high grade tar 
oils and pitch are obtained, the former constituting an 
ideal shingle stain oil, while the latter yields a paint which 
for damp roofing and for metallic surfaces is far superior 
to any bituminous paint on the market. This leaves the 
disposal of charcoal and, in the writer's opinion, its ultimate 
use will be a fuel in the form of charcoal briquettes. 

From this outline the writer wishes to convey three 
points: (1) That the quantity of products obtained from 
fir wood by the usual methods of distillation compares 
favorably with the yields obtained elsewhere; (2) the 
quality of the products is equal or superior to those obtained 
from the yellow or norway pines, and (3) that by the 
adoption of proper methods of refining, marketing com- 
modities may be produced and which when once the chan- 
nels of this trade become fixed will develop a successful 
industry on the Coast. As may be inferred, some pioneer- 
ing must be done and methods of refining must be coordi- 
nated with the trade demand. The latter, too, must be 
found and stimulated. 

In the last analysis, the one thing that is needed above 
all others is business ability of a high order that will direct 
the various technical, mechanical and trade departments 
into an organized industry. 


WESTERN MANUFACTURING ENLIVENED. 


The Columbia Valley Lumber Co., of Wauna, Ore., 
has ceased to be; it has been succeeded by the Crossett 
Western Lumber Co., through purchase made by the well- 
known Crossett, Watzek and Gates interests, which have 
incorporated the new company. The manufacturing 
plants of the Columbia Valley company are being en- 
larged and the new owner is prepared to give prompt and 
careful attention to orders for first-class Columbia River 
lumber products. ‘The officers of the Crossett Western 
Lumber Co. are: President, E. C. Crossett; vice presi- 
dent, C. W. Gates; secretary and treasurer, C, H. Wat- 
zek; manager, H. S. Mitchell. 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


The manufacturer of YELLOW PINE in thx 
SOUTH or the millman located IN THE LAKE 
STATES who is about CUT OUT OF TIMBER 
and SEEKS A NEW SUPPLY has an OPPOR- 
TUNITY AWAITING HIM in NATIONAL 
FOREST STUMPAGE. 


Operators in the west already realize and many 
have taken advantage of the possibilities in ac 
quiring government stumpage for a mill life of 
from one to twenty years WITH ABSOLUTELY 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED FOR THE TIM- 
BER. The SOUTHERN or NORTHERN operator 
has the SAME CHANCE, 


To back up a modern mill with timber requires 
a BIG INVESTMENT, and the CARRYING 
CHARGE IS A HEAVY LOAD. You can BUY 
NATIONAL FOREST STUMPAGE AND AVOID 
THE CARRYING CHARGE. 


Investigate the sale of 244 million feet, running 
50 per cent white pine, together with 180,500 cedar 
poles, in Idaho. Bids close April 1, 1913. Full in- 
forrnation furnished by the District Forester, Mis- 
soula, Mont., Forest Supervisor, Newport, Wash., 
or the Forest Service, Chicago, Ill. 

Or investigate the sale of 72 million feet, run- 
ning, 86 per cent western yellow pine, in the Burnt 
River watershed, Oregon. Full information fur- 
nished by the District Forester, Portland, Ore., o1 


the Forest Supervisor, Sumpter, Ore. Bids clos« 
March 12, 1913. 
Other National Forest areas are available for 


which detailed reports will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the 


FOREST SERVICE, 


Federal Building, Chicago, Illinois 











t H. M. Spain f 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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a 
| Timberlands—For Sale 


The owners of a few good tracts have placed their 
properties in our hands, e have some stumpage 
and some fee lands in southern, northem and west- 
ern states, and in Canada and Labrador. 


VITALE & ROTHERY, 


Forest Engineers. 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 


[e-— {e) 


GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
































‘California Timber Lands 
FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 


white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 82. 
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HARDWOODS 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


In the next ninety days, 
our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 


RED and SAP GUM 
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H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 


Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with. us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Quigley, Ark. Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 
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HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 
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SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


















The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 








Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers | 


Hlardwoo 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 













Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 4.—The application of Canadian 
shippers, including to a large extent lumbermen and 
shippers of pulp and paper, for reciprocal demurrage 
which will fine the railway as well as the shipper for 
delay in delivery or unloading of freight ears will be 
heard by the Dominion Railway Commission in Ottawa 
on April 15. Lumbermen have been complaining ever 
since the inereased demurrage rates were sanctioned, 
urging that insufficient terminal facilities of the railways 
were to a large degree responsible for the delays which 
ensued. Circulars were sent around to all the leading 
lumber companies by the Campbell-MacLaurin Lumber 
Co., of which Alexander MacLaurin, president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, is head, asking them 
to obtain statistics of the delivery of cars. The in- 
creased demurrage rates expire in March, 

While the eut of lumber in the Ottawa Valley shows 
a considerable increase for 1912 over the previous year, 
it is estimated that the eut for the whole of Ontario will 
not make such a satisfactory showing. 

The Dominion Railway Commission has issued an order 
postponing till Mareh 1 the effective date of the new 
increased tariffs on pulpwood from Ontario, Quebee and 
New Brunswick points to United States mills, which the 
railways last year announced. 

That last year’s trade was easily the largest in the 
history of Canada is the statement contained in the 
annual report of the Trade and Commerce Department, 
just issued. The imports of wood, for instance, showed 
an increase of $3,373,989 over 1911, while an analysis 
ot the export trade shows that exports of products of the 
forest to United States were 62.3 per cent of the whole 
trade. They totaled $25,483,532 as compared with $10,- 
950,840, which represents the trade with the United 
Kingdom, and $4,458,302 that to other countries. Still, 
as compared with last year, exports of wood showed a 
decrease of $5,164,619, principally made up of a decrease 
in logs, $425,759; lumber, $3,769,309, and wood pulp, 


$621,227. 








NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 3.—The lumber trade outlook 
for this year is very encouraging. The local concerns 
are confident that the volume of building will be fully as 
large as in 1912, and in many cities and towns it will, 
from all indications, be considerably larger. Stocks ot 
lumber and other supplies in the retail yards are com- 
paratively small, and the wholesalers and millmen Jook 
for a brisk spring demand. 

Reports from the leading western lumber centers indi- 
cate a firm market, and many dealers are of the opinion 
that prices will advance on some important lines in the 
near future. It is said by authorities in the trade that 
some of the logging outfits have almost exhausted their 
limits, and it is predicted that the supply of logs will be 
moderate in comparison with the requirements. The 
mills in the Winnipeg district working under Government 
licenses turned out last year about 51,000,000 feet of 
lumber, an increase of more than 4,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. During the last season the tendency of 
prices has been steadily upward. 

Shipments from the United States to the prairie 
Provinces of Canada have not been so liberal in the last 
five or six months as previously, and competition from 
this source is not so keen as in 1911, when it resulted in 
considerable price-cutting. The cause given for the 
change is the improvement in the lumber demand in the 
United States. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Feb. 3.—Trade conditions are improv- 
ing owing to the prospect of heavy building operations 
as soon as spring opens. Inquiries from the United 
States indicate that the improved business situation there 
is likely to result in considerably increasing the export 
trade. While the outlook for a good season’s business 
is generally favorable operators are somewhat anxious 
concerning the supply of logs. 

The second annual dinner of the forestry faculty of 
the University of Toronto was held here January 30. 
President Falconer said that the faculty had already 
justified itself by sending out a large number of well- 
trained men who would find plenty to do. Dean Fernow 
speaking of the demand for foresters said that for every 
man sent out there were two jobs. R. H. Campbell, of 
the Dominion Forestry Service, announced that the Gov- 
ernment proposed to add a considerable area to the forest 
reserves, which would open up a large field for investiga- 
tion. Clyde Leavitt, of the Canadian Conservation Com- 
mission, announced that it intended to devote large areas 
of the nonagricultural sections of the country to forestry, 
and R. D. Prettie, chief forester of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, said that the company would spend as much on 
forestry this year as the United States Forest Service. 
Other “speakers were James Lawler, Ellwood Wilson, 
Prof. E. J. Zavitz and Dr. C. D. Howe. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 3.—Montreal lumbermen look 
upon the coming season as an exceptionally favorable one. 
The new year opens with stocks somewhat low, owing 
to the unprecedented demand from the home market for 
building material. In addition business conditions are 
sound. Bank clearings, building statistics, customs col 
lections, railway earnings and other barometers of trade 
all continue higher than the remarkable showings made 
during the early weeks of 1912. The open winter is 


allowing building operations to proceed without any in 
terruption, and as the spring approaches this activity 
will be greatly increased. One big contracting firm hs 
already plans under way for the building of 400 hous: 
which will sell at from $15,000 to $20,000 each. Price 
for all lines of lumber remain firm, With a gradual uy 
ward tendency. It is very probable that prices in all lin 
of lumber will advance before the winter is over. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is planning to buil 
a model city back of the mountain, somewhat after th 
plans adopted a year ago by the Canadian Norther) 
Railway Co, This suburban city will be served by fas: 
train service. ; 

The Quebee Government has decided to erect a ney 
building for the school of forestry which was establishe 
four years ago. Up to the present time the lectures hay. 
been given in Laval University, but next year the forestry 
school will have a building of its own, costing $60,000, ~ 

W. D. Reid, president of the Reid-Newfoundland Railwa 
Co., has been in Montreal recently. Speaking about cond 
tions in Newfoundland, he said that the pulp and payy 
industry in that colony was in a most satisfactory condition 
The Harmsworths have recently added two additional pap« 
machines to their plant, and are turning out 200 tons « 
paper daily. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 3.—Arrangements are being 
made by the Canadian Pacifie Railway Co. to extend 
freight credit to lumber manufacturers on the Pacifi 
coast so as to facilitate shipment of lumber to the prairie: 
in the early spring season. The railway company pro 
poses to haul all lumber from British Columbia to thi 
prairies from now until March 31 on this basis and will 
not expect the pay therefor until May 1. It will, how 
ever, ask that the shippers give bonds so that the com 
pany will be protected. Many empty ears are available, 
and by doing what it can to further shipments the haul 
ing can be done more easily at present. Moreover, late: 
on there is usually a rush in the way of freight, and if 
some of the traffic can be gotten out of the way now it 
will be better for all concerned. 

The Squamish Lumber Co. is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the entire holdings ot the Port Hammond Lum 
ber Co. The latter concern is new, and the mill is ready 
for operation, but financial difficulties prevented a con 
tinuance. 

The export trade this year promises to be good. The 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. has orders for 12,000,000 
feet for Australia, and expects to ship double that 
amount during the vear. The British Canadian Lumber 
Co. and the Brunette Lumber Co, also expect to get into 
the trade. 

W. HL. Cushing, of Calgary, is in) Vancouver on a pur 
chasing trip. His tirm owns four mills in Alberta, one 
each at Calgary, Edmonton, Regina and Saskatoon, It does 
tinishing of all sorts, using the material obtained from the 
sawmills on the Coast The company has a standing order 
with British Columbia mills that amounts to 5,000,000, but 
usually the amount runs to between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet. Mr. Cushing expects the demands on his tirm will be 
up to the usual average this year. Ile declares that) the 
building boom in several of the Prairie centers will result 
in heavy orders on the Coast. 

George Smith, of Vancouver, is arranging to build a 
sawmill at the junction of the Litthe Salmon and Fraser 
Rivers, in the northern interior of the province. 

J. S. Emerson will appeal from the decision in the recent 
action in which judgment was given in fayor of the Mani 
toba Lumber Co. against himself. The amount involved is 
over $100,000, 








FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 











TRADE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
|Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, } 

Perri, AUSTRALIA, Jan. 4.--Trade in American woods is 
small, Comparatively, owing to the small population: 
besides which jarrah, the local wood, is largely used in all 
construction work. 

The last vessel to arrive was the Solveig, which brought 
timber undersized in both width and thickness, which means 
that the merchants will suffer a loss in recutting into 
smaller sizes. Then again in this shipment, as well as 
practically every shipment from the States, a considerable 
quantity of timber was passed by the inspectors which 
never should have been allowed to go into the vessel, tak- 
ing into consideration the grade desired-—merchantable. 
Such a difference in the grading of Oregon timber is not 
well understood here, although the timbers come from differ 
‘nt mills; but if there is a recognized rule of grading surely 
the inspectors should be competent to pass timber as 
required by that grading. 

Trouble is often experienced with yellow pine owing to the 
fact that it is sometimes shipped in an unseasoned state. 
On arrival here it is found the timber has sweated in the 
vessel, and when landed it is stained. 

The requirements at the present time for the Western 
Australia trade are about four cargoes a year. a cargo 
meaning about a vessel load of 5,500,000 feet. These car 
goes contain Oregon timber, redwood, yellow pine, sugar 
pine, ete., and other timbers if required, when ordering 
from America. Merchants here are compelled to order in 
this way as requirements for other timbers are not  suffi- 
viently large for them to engage or take a vessel without 
including Oregon products. 

Buyers of Western Australia would be pleased to receive 
suggestions as to the best means of procuring timber that 
would be of the quality set out under the grading rules, 
They feel sure that in many cases inspectors must be lax 
in grading or passing on purchases, besides which, although 
red fir is not purchased here it comes mixed in cargoes. 

MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING Co. (Ltd.) 











HYMENEAL. 


Coldwell-Rogers, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—The marriage of Miss Ida- 
marie Rogers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James N. Rogers, 
and Horace Coldwell, took place at the Second Presbyterian 
Church Wednesday evening. January 29, the Rev. Owen D. 
Odell officiating. A reception and supper at the Rogers’ 
home in North Meridian Street followed. Mr. and = Mrs. 
Coldwell bave gone south for a wedding trip and will be 
at home after March 1 at 2914 Park Avenue. The bride is 
the daughter of J. N. Rogers, local representative, and the 
sister of HI. Newell Rogers, sales manager of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 3.—The lumber trade has picked up 
after the seasonable dullness of the holidays and has 
moved along in good volume. Wholesale demand con- 
tinues good and prices are firm, with some advances 
noted in hardwoods. There is prospect of a good market 
for several months to come. 

The Lumber Insurance Co. of New York, in which are 
interested many wholesale lumbermen, will hold its an- 
nual meeting this week. 

pa , : a 

lhe Lumber Underwriters had its annual meeting at 
the headquarters of the company, 66 Broadway, last 
week. Reports showed a big gain in insurance written 
and losses not above normal and a very satisfactory 
condition generally. The company has been active in 
making suggestions as to improving risks. 

The New Jersey Veneer Co. is making good progress 
at Paterson, N. J., where it manufactures built-up panels, 
office fixtures, automobile and carriage specialties ete. 
New York last week was J. R. Moorehead, 

secretary of the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants. Mr. Moorehead attended the convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York at Rochester January 28 and 29. 

George H. Davie, representative of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., yellow pine manufacturer, of Crossett, Ark., has 
returned from a trip to headquarters. 

The Hudson Wrecking & Lumber Co. is running the mill 
plant formerly occupied by Buckley, Woodhull & Burns, 
Ifamilton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Secretary E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, left to-day to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Lumbermen's Association at Ottawa. 
Plans for the wholesalers’ annual are maturing and a big 
time is expected with a record attendance. 

rank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood 
Springfield, Mass., and local office at 1 








A visitor in 
Lexington, Mo., 


Lumber Co., 
Madison Avenue, and 


George A. Doyle, of the Winyah Lumber Co., Georgetown, 
S. C.. passed through New York recently, en route to 
Panama. 

Arthur H. Campbell, of the Campbell-McLaurin Lumber 


Co., Montreal, who for many 
politan District, was recently 
treal Lumbermen’s Association, and members of the 
trade are offering their congratulations. 

Theodore F. Bailey has been appointed sales representative 
in New England for the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 


years has heen in the 
made president of the 


Metro- 
Mon- 
local 


Co., Seattle. Wash. Mr. Bailey is well known in the trade 
of the East, and in New York, where for a long time he 


was engaged in the wholesale trade. His headquarters will 





be at Mystie, Conn 
IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Utica, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Frank L. Moore, president of 


the Empire State Forest Products’ Association, is in 
favor of legislation which would amend the tax law so 
that timberlands would not be subject to taxation, except 
when the timber is mature and eut. Other men are co- 
operating with him in the endeavor to get such legisla- 
tion through at Albany. Mr. Moore is working also for 
an amendment to the State constitution so that the 
mature and down trees in the State forest may be util- 


ized. This would not only augment the supply of lum- 
ber, but would result in a revenue for the State and 


would also be beneficial to the forest in the growth of 
more timber. The proposed amendment would also pro- 
vide for reforesting denuded areas. 

A little fall of snow in the Adirondacks has given lum- 
hbermen encouragement. If the open winter should con- 
tinue so that many logs would have to be left in the 
woods because of the inability to haul them to rivers and 
lakes thousands of dollars will be lost in the deterioration 
of the cut timber. 

The lumbermen of Albany fear that the prestige of 
the lumber business of the city will be damaged by a 
proposed abandonment of the canal at that place. The 
Albany Dealers’ Association has submitted to Superin- 
tendent Peck objections against the change. These ob- 
jections were drawn up by a committee consisting of 
Edward Easton, of the Easton Cypress Co.; Frank C. 
Hughson, of Hughson & Co.; Frank F. Crannell, of the 
FE’. F. Crannell Lumber Co., and Walter M. Winne, of 
Arnold & Co. The committee points out that 15 firms, 
most of which have been in the business for more than 
°5 years, and some twice that time, will be compelled 
to give up their present business if the Erie Canal is 
abandoned. ‘These firms do an annual gross business 
of about $3,000,000. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—President W. L. Sykes, of 
the Emporium Lumber Co., has two new railroad pro- 
jects on his hands. One is the extension of his present 
Adirondack line around the northern side of Cranberry 
Lake from his headquarters at Conifer to the existing 
railroad at Benson Mines, which will probably be taken 
up actively next season, The other is in Vermont. H. 
S. Janes, who went from Buffalo to Greenfield, Mass., 
about a year ago to assume the management of the New 
England Hardwood Co., has well under way the plan to 
build a road from Greenfield through the New England 
company’s timber tract thence over highlands to the 
Rutland Railroad at Manchester Depot, where it passes 
through the lands of the Emporium Lumber Co., thus 
naturally interesting President Sykes in it. Some work 
has been done on the details of this road, which is ex- 
pected to get a charter from Vermont very soon, as the 
bill has already passed one house without opposition. 
This road, like the other, will be a lumber road to begin 
with, but will be continued as a permanent link in the 
railroad system. 











The Law Exchange Building, at Niagara and Eagle 
Streets, a six-story structure built in 1887 and long 
owned by the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Co., Au Sable, Mich., 
has been sold to Donald McGillivary, of Port Colborne, 
Ont. It is reported that a 20-story structure will be 
erected on the site. 

Building permits for January showed a gain in number 
and cost over the same month of 1912, although building 
was not at all heavy. The number of permits was 
204 and the costs $478,000, as compared with 183 per- 
mits and costs of $437,000 in January, 1912. A number 
of large buildings are projected for the downtown section 
this spring. 

George W. Stevens has gone to Bay City, Mich., where 
he has a large contract for his special products, the 
Idaho and Pacific coast pines. It is considered remark- 
able that he can sell lumber in a town which used to ship 
such vast amounts of it eastward. 

The chamber of commerce committees have been named 
for the next year and include the names of most of the 
lumbermen who have been active in the affairs of that 
body. The lumber committee is made up of O. E. Yeager, 
chairman, and the following: H. I. George, Hugh Me- 
Lean, John McLeod, Anthony Miller, J. N. Scatcherd, 
I. N. Stewart, H. F. Taylor, M. M. Wall. 


~erenerne 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 3.—With the opening of Febru- 
ary came the first touch of real winter weather, but local 
dealers are still hopeful that this winter will be more open 
than many heretofore and are keeping on full forces. 

The open season of January created a relative increase 
in the local building business. During the month permits 
were issued to cost $704,740, against $328,107 in January, 
1912. 

Yellow pine is in good demand and prices are firm. 
Hardwoods are selling well at firm prices and a fairly 
good demand is reported for northern stocks. 

A big question before the local lumber dealers is that 
of employees’ compensation. Before the legislature is 
the Green bill, which purposes not only to make compul- 
sory compensation but to give the State a monopoly in 
its issuance. At a meeting of the Cleveland Building 
Trades Credit Association, composed of practically all of 
the lumber dealers and the other building supply firms, 
January, 29, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That 


committee of five be immediately 
appointed by the chair to go to Columbus at once to protest 
to the Governor against the passage of the pending Green 
workmen’s compensation act and to advocate a plan with 
optional features. 


i THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 3.—For most dealers here, 
both wholesale and retail, January was considerably bet- 
ter than the same month of 1912. Wholesalers were busy 
filling old orders and taking new ones which are being 
placed earlier than usual on account of the scarcity of 
lumber and the expectation of an early spring demand. 
The unusually open weather had an appreciable effect on 
the trade of the retailers. Speaking generally, the mar- 
ket is stronger than ever. All the hardwoods are in good 
demand, and the prices that people are willing to 
pay to get dry stock quickly are actually a surprise to 
the dealers. There has been a material advance in the 
prices for low-grade hardwoods recently, and some items 
are selling for nearly double the prices of last year. 
White pine is active, the demand being strongest in the 
lower grades. Spruce and hemlock are scarce and high. 
Yellow pine timbers are scarce, and flooring is hard to 
get. Some items of spruce, hemlock and low-grade floor- 
ing in both yellow and North Carolina pine are practi- 
eally unprocurable, as the mills are even filled up to 90 
days’ delivery, and will not chance the market beyond 
that. North Carolina box and roofers are scarce and 
high, and sizes are easily disposed of at good prices. 
Lath are hard to get, and shingles are holding their own. 

The remarkably open weather during January resulted 
in unusual activity in building and a substantial increase 
over the corresponding month of last year; 673 permits 
for 791 operations, at a cost of $1,556,740, were issued, 
while during January, 1912, 586 permits were issued for 
construction work costing $1,250,220. During the month 
the principal expenditures were for 132 dwellings, cost- 
ing $491,200, and 12 manufacturing plants and work- 
shops requiring an outlay of $275,025. 

This city is rapidly coming forward as a port, the 
business for January far surpassing that of last year. 
At one time during the last week the entire docking 
facility of the city was used up, and vessels anchored in 
the river and awaited their turn at the piers. 

Maurice W. Wiley, who was president of the Wiley- 
lfomer Lumber Co., of Baltimore, until he sold his interest 
to Mr. Homer, has accepted the position of manager of the 
yellow and North Carolina pine department of the Thomas 
KE. Coale Lumber Co., this city. 

Albert E. Peepels, who is well and favorably known 
throughout this section from his years of connection with 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., has associated himself 
with W. A. Hukill, jr., manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

















LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE BRANCH ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 3.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. held a meeting of 
its board of directors and also of its policyholders in 
this city on January 28, at which the following officers 
were elected: Edward F. Henson, president; Richard 
Torpin, first vice president; W. Z. Sener, second vice 








HARDWOODS. 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 





Cummez-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 











Of all woods suit- 
able for flooring 
Oak holds first position 
because of the density of 
its texture which makes it 
practically everlasting. By all dealers 
and users who have tried Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring it is conceded the favorite 
because it embodies the best qualities of Oak and 
is uniformly and carefully manufactured. A trial 
order will convert you—send it today. 


We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS-COOK OAK COMPANY 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Maple and Bir 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write Today for Prices 














We Have in Stock 


2 cars 4-4 first and seconds Red Oak. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Red Oak. 

1 car first and second 4-4 Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut. 

5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common and S. W. 


The Oak is good Soft Mountain Stock. If interested, 
will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED Uiciernas Tolccoae. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ib 
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HARDWOODS 

















HARDWOOD LUMBER 


| FOR SALE 


1 car 5-4 Poplar, Pan, & No.1, 24" & up wide 
l car 5-8 Poplar, bright saps 

l car 3-4 Poplar, bright saps 

2 cars 5-8 Poplar, No. 1 Common 

1 car 6-4 Poplar, bright saps 

1 car 8-4 Poplar, bright saps 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar, 5 to 8'' wide 
6 cars 4-4 Is and 2s and No. 1 Com. Chestnut 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak and 
Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


KEYS-WALKER LUMBER CO. | 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT:— 


5 cars 2x6-12 Sound Square Edge Oak Plank. 

2 cars 1-2’’ Common and Better Red Gum. 

3 cars 3-4’’ No. 1 Common and Better Red Gum. 
10 cars 1’’ 1s and 2s Red Gum. 
15 cars 1’’ No. 1 Common Red Gum. 

lcar 1’’ No. 1 Common and Bet. Qtd. Red Gum. 


Our priceson RED GUM will be of interest. 


STEWART - GREER LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office, Pierce Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





\ Mangham, La. 
MILLS | Henderson Mounds, Mo. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacterers Southern Hardwoods 
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La MRO Oe, | 
Hartzell’s Dayton Walnut | 
PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 
Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 
| Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
— 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 














BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 





LONDON, 


LIVERPOOL, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


49 a, Brown’s Bidg., Exchange. 














president ; Edwin H. Coane, treasurer; James S. Young, 
assistant treasurer; Harry Humphreys, secretary; Justin 
Peters, manager and assistant secretary; H. J. Pelstring, 
assistant manager. 

The following directors were elected for a term of 
four years: Edwin H. Coane, R. R. Griswold and 
William O. Curtis. 

Auditors elected were: Emil Guenther, Myron K. Kim- 
ball and Clayton W. Nichols. 

Last year was the best year in the history of the com 
pany for new business. The amount written was over 
$2,500,000, making insurance in force about $19,000,000. 
The surplus was increased $34,000, making present sur- 
plus $376,048. The directors advised and ordered the 
continuance of a 40 per cent dividend on all policies that 
will expire or terminate during 1913. The prospects for 
1913 are very bright. January has shown up excep- 
tionally well, for new business. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 5.—Better building conditions 
are developing in the Pittsburgh territory during the 
present winter that indicates a broader movement in this 
direction than for several years. The important opera- 
tions include a large department store, involving from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000; a large market house for the 
city of Pittsburgh; a second department store, which will 
come out later in the season, and a general building 
movement on what is known as the ‘‘hump district’’ 
in the heart of Pittsburgh, that is rapidly being leveled 
under the work of an army of men. Inquiries for much 
of the steel for this work are already in the market. 

Throughout the coal and coke regions a building move- 
ment is planned for this year that will be very extensive 
in the form of new coke and coal mining towns and many 
new coal mining structures, including tipples and power 
plants, and a very extensive program by several of the 
leading trunk lines of railroads in Pittsburgh. The 
removal of some of the more important grade crossings 
in the city districts is also on the program for this year. 
Business at the moment is holding up remarkably well. 
There is usually a lull during the midwinter period, 
especially in January and February, but this year a slow- 
ing down has not been noticeable to any extent, as few 
lumbermen have stocks to sell. 

Coal and coke trades remain very strong, and the iron 
and steel markets are at their high tide without any 
indication of decline. 





The Babcock Lumber Co. reports a very strong demand 
for hemlock, and prices are firm with every indication that 
they will advance before the summer season arrives. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., is in the Bermudas, and is expected home the latter 
part of this week. This company reports an excellent busi 
ness and sees every prospect of an active spring and sum- 
mer, and generally higher prices. 

The Western Lumber Co. closed January business with 
the best record in its history. The company is developing 
a strong industrial trade and is making many new friends. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., was in Sag- 
inaw, Mich., last week attending the funeral of his uncle, 
the late Edward Germain. 

G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., has returned 
from the East and reports a very active demand for hard- 
woods, and a general upward trend in prices for all lum- 
ber. Southwestern territory, which he visited recently, is 
much better in the selling market, prices being firm with a 
tendency upward for all grades of yellow pine. He also 
notes collections somewhat slow, but improvement appear- 
ing in this direction. The Duquesne Lumber Company is 
handling the output of the Pittsburgh Lumber Company's 
new mills in Tennessee, and is getting good results from 
the new plant, and also in its selling department. 

The United Lumber Co., of Connellsville and Uniontown, 
I’a.. is understood to have closed deals for a large tract of 
timberland in Middle Creek and Jefferson Townships, of 
Somerset County, Pa. When the company began operating 
in that field it had 5,000 acres of timber and 16 miles of 
standard-gauge railroad Since then, it has added 3,000 
acres, and has now optioned 12.000 to 14,000 acres. The 
land is underlaid with coal. The timber is mostly hard- 
woods, and because of its low freight rates to the markets 
it is exceptionally well located. The extension of the pres- 
ent railroad, which is known as the Ursina & North Fork, 
will give the company 25 miles of standard-gauge road. 


“NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 8.—Continued improvement in the 
trade in general developed last week and several large 
yard orders for spruce for the spring trade were placed, 
totaling over 500,000 feet. Retailers are forced to pay 
a high price for this class of stock or go without, as there 
seems to be no remedy for the excessive shortage. 

The Woodstock Lumber Co., this city, has recently 
taken the account of the Durgin Coleman Co., yellow pine 
manufacturer, of Savannah, Ga. The Woodstock com- 
pany previously confined operation to eastern lumber ex- 
clusively. 

One of the many laws passed in this city recently rela- 
tive to the building trade requires the licensing of all 
builders. This, it is said, has been found necessary owing 
to the fact that many incompetent persons have estab- 
lished themselves as builders. 

The steamer Alice P. Turner, lumber laden, from St. 
John, N. B., to Boston, was reported wrecked on the 
beach at Black Rock, on the Bay of Fundy. 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., Feb. 3.—In the western, central and 
southern parts of the State there is not enough snow to 
cover the wheel ruts in the roads, while in the extreme 
northwestern section, along the headwarters of the west 
branch of the Penobscot, there is 12 to 15 inches. In 
the eastern part of Aroostook and along the east branch 
of the Penobscot, the Mattawamkeag and the Piscataquis 
Rivers, there is some snow, but not enough for easy 
hauling in most places, while Washington and Hancock 


Counties have very little and most of Penobscot County 
has none. In the western and southern parts of the 
State the weather has been spring-like for weeks, with 
searcely any severe cold since December, while in the fa 
north the temperature has fallen far below zero on many 
days. 

A woods surveyor who has just returned from the head 
waters of the west branch of the Penobscot says that 
in all about 5 feet of snow has fallen this winter in that 
region, but that rains melted most of it, leaving at pres 
ent only about 12 to 15 inches, which makes excellent 
roads. The weather for the most part has been moderate, 
and logging in that section has prospered. 

Gov. Haines has appointed Blaine 8. Viles, of Augusta, 
to be State land agent and forestry commissioner, to sue 
ceed, Frank E. Mace, of Great Pond. He is a graduate 
of Bowdoin College and of Yale Forest School, and was 
at one time associated with John Appleton, of Bangor, 
in forestry work. 





FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 

NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 4.—-Awards for building work in 
the city involved more than twice the total of the previous 
period last week. According to the building department 
records the total last week was $562,000, while that of a 
week ago was but $231,000. A slight increase was noted 
in the tenement house work in the State. 

Owing to the mild weather of January in this section 
$1,340,339 was put in buildings in the city, more than 
100 per cent increase over the corresponding period of 
1912. 

Of course an abnormal demand on the dealers resulted 
from the unusual activity on the part of the builders, 
and as a consequence the market has maintained a stiff 
standard. Roofers, it is reported, because of the heavy 
demand have been on the increase, their market now 
being $22.50 and $23, as compared with a normal seale 
ot $19. 

In preparation for the spring trade the Murphy-Hardy 
Lumber Co. has for several weeks been receiving stock. 
It was reported this week that all shipments are in, and 
the yards are filled to capacity. 

A. B. Ayers & Sons announced last week that contracts 
have been awarded for a new shed they propose to erect 
at their plant at 858 Ogden street. The cost price is 
about $8,000. 

President James Taaffe, of the J. T. Glasby Lumber 
Co., resigned as president of the board of education last 
week. 

A bill was introduced in the general assembly last 
week authorizing the governor to appoint a commission 
of two master builders and two journeymen building 
trades mechanics to investigate the building industry, 
and report to the next legislature the advisability of a 
license law for all master builders and construction com 
panies. 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

3AY CITY AND SaGinaw, Micn., Feb. 4.—Cooler 
weather has prevailed during the week, but there is no 
snow of consequence and no signs of any. Logging oper- 
ators are handling about one-half the average output. 

Gardner, Peterman & Co., of Saginaw, operating a 
plant at Onaway, last year put out 200,000 feet of pine, 
2,000,000 feet of hemlock, 3,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, and 1,000,000 pieces of lath. The mill also manu 
factured 5,000,000 feet of lumber for other parties. 

Charles A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., has 
sold to the S. L. Eastman Flooring Co., of Saginaw, 
7,000,000 feet of maple lumber to be cut for this season’s 
delivery. It brought top prices for maple lumber, there 
having been a general advance of $1 a thousand since 
the first of the year. 

The Cheboygan Stave Co., organized 10 days ago, has 
taken over the Nelson mill property near Freedom. The 
directors are W. J. Wickes, W. A. Brown, James H. 
Malcolm and George E. Eastwood, of Saginaw, and James 
F. Maloney, of Cheboygan. Mr. Malcolm is president, 
Mr. Eastwood vice president and Mr. Maloney secretary 
and treasurer, The plant is being overhauled, and will 
begin manufacturing within 60 days. Contracts for an 
ample supply of timber have been placed. 

Two years ago the Richardson Lumber Co., of Alpena, 
operating a sawmill plant there, purchased a site and 
erected a fine band mill on the river front in Bay City. 
I. R. Myres, a member of the Alpena firm, came here 
and assumed management of the local plant. He has just 
returned to the parent company at Alpena, and his place 
here is supplied by Roy Richardson. The company has 
enough timber for a log run for the Bay City plant. The 
mill operated by the company at Alpena last year manu 
factured 100,000 feet of pine, 3,500,000 feet of hemlock 
and 6,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

The F. Gilchrist sawmill at Alpena, which was leased 
just prior to the death of the late F. W. Gilchrist to 
White Bros., of Boyne City, last year manufactured 134, 
063 feet of pine, 2,796,224 feet of hemlock, and 6,503,110 
feet of hardwood lumber; also 34,000 pieces of lath and 
68,000 shingles. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 4.—This city looked like a de- 
serted village this week, so far as the activities of the 
lumber dealers were concerned. Most of them were out 
of town all week, a number attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at Kalamazoo, and the meeting of the lumber 
salesmen’s association in the same city; while a large 
representation went to Cincinnati, where the annual meet- 
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iv of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
|'nited States was in progress. 

Reports are of a heavy fall of snow in the upper 
eninsula, and that logs are again being brought to the 
iills in large quantities. This change in the weather 
onditions has given the market an added stimulus, and 
ie mill owners in the northern sections of the State are 
uutting in as much stock as they can, according to 
etters received by the Brownlee-Kelly Co. 

The estimated value of building permits issued last 
veek was $267,950. Last week the figures were $242,880. 
tor the same period a year ago the totals were much 
iigher, $1,266,975, of which $1,100,000 was for the new 
ime Savings bank, now nearing completion. 

The Yeomans-Diver Co. is well known in Detroit as 
me of the largest box corporations in the State, manu- 
facturing boxes, box shooks, crates and crating. This 
branch of the business is under the supervision of Fred 
11, Yeomans, its secretary and treasurer, a life-long resi- 
dent of Detroit and who has for years successfully 
handled the box bus:ness in the city. The company’s 
property is situated at the foot of Lieb Street on the 
river, covering an area of about four acres. Its plant is 
located at 274 to 290 Wight Street, with building built 
of brick, four stories high, 250 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, and power plant of 500 horsepower capacity. The 
company has excellent dock facilities as well as railroad 
connections, a switch running directly in its yard. 

M. J. general manager of the 
Standard Lumber Co., Detroit, and been succeeded by Alex- 
ander Tyde, former president of the company. Mr. Theisen 
intends to engage in building operations. He organized the 
Standard company about a year ago. He plans to hold his 
stock in the 


Theisen has resigned as 


concern. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

(GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—Prices of lumber have 
advanced about $2 a thousand feet, and it is said that a 
further advance is more likely than a decline. According 
to local dealers the advance is the result of market con- 
ditions, including demand for lumber and a poor season 
tor logging operations. 

Building activities of last month showed a marked in 
crease over the business of a year ago. Last month 59 
permits to build were issued and the valuation of build 
ing proposed was listed at $81,625. In January, 1912, the 
valuation was $78,885. 

The annual meetings of the four lumber companies in 
which Grand Rapids capitalists are interested with the 
Whites of Boyne City were held in this city last Thurs- 
day, and all the old organizations were renewed. The 
companies are: W. H. White Lumber Co., Boyne City 
Lumber Co., Elm Cooperage Co., and Tillamook Yellow 
Fir Co., of Tillamook, Cal. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

\ULWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 4.—Milwaukee building opera- 
tions during January assumed nearly five times the pro- 
portions of operations during the corresponding period 
in 1912, A total of 113 permits was issued during the 
month, representing an investment of $440,721, as com 
pared with 64 permits for amounts totaling $71,630 du 
ing the corresponding period in 1912. Permits issued 
during the last week represented an investment of more 
than $140,000. While the activity in building operations 
is attributed mainly to the favorable weather which has 
been experienced, it is due in part to the fact that the 
city is in the midst of a period of prosperity. 

The increased activity in all the manufacturing plants 
using lumber is doing much to add new life to the lum- 
ber business, according to local wholesale lumbermen. 
The sash and door, interior woodworking and flooring 
concerns have completed the work of taking their annual 
inventories and overhauling their plants and now all the 
factories are in operation. Not only are lumber stocks 
at the factories lighter than is usually the case, but 
stocks in jobbers’ hands are smaller than in several sea- 
sons, due to the fact that they did not place their orders 
with the manufacturers as early as usual. This means 
that the factories will have to operate on a large scale 
to catch up with business. On the other hand, lumber 
stocks, especially in the hardwood line, are unusually 
light and prices are showing an upward tendency. — 

No snow of any consequence has been received in the 
northern Wisconsin lumber country during the last week, 
and the delay in hauling and getting out logs is becom- 
ing serious. Indications are that the scarcity and high 
prices will continue during the coming season, unless it 
is possible to get out a normal log supply. 














IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 3.—Movement of logs and 
other forest products is now at its height and all rail- 
roads are using every available flat or gondola to haul 
logs, pulp wood, hemlock bark, cordwood ete. Shipments 
of lumber for January were the largest for many years 
and yet the demand is not supplied. February ship- 
ments are certain to fall off very materially, for the rea- 
son that most mills and wholesalers are about all cleaned 
up on dry stocks. Hardwoods are about all out of the 
market. Prices for inch birch firsts and seconds have 
reached the highest point ever known. No. 1 and No, 2 
common birch are not in as good demand as the uppers 
are, but prices are firm. Two-inch and thicker are dull 
and lifeless. There is a little eall for 114- and 11-inch, 
but mainly for inch stock. ; : 

Customers realize the prevailing scarcity of dry birch 
and where they have placed orders for purchase are in- 


sistent on having the stock forwarded promptly, fearing 
that something might happen to prevent getting the 
stock. 

Hard maple is well cleaned up, with very little on the 
market. Prices on contracts range at just about $2 more 
than a year ago. Some sales have been made at even 
higher advances, and others at less, but the average will 
be about as stated here. There is some call for 1-inch and 
2-inch maple in No. 3 common. 

Basswood is not as strong in value as one would ex- 
pect, considering the low condition of stocks. Firsts and 
seconds clear are offered at $35 and $36 f. o. b. mill with 
No. 1 common about $10 less. There is very little bass- 
wood on hand and prices are low, undoubtedly caused 
by the fact that the moulding trade is not buying much 
upper grade stock at present. Thick stock, 2-inch, brings 
as high as $40 for firsts and seconds, but there is not 
much eall for it. Soft elm is dull. Crating is wanted, 
but No. 2 and better are very low. 

Rock elm is bringing a better price than for several 
years. In 1912 it got down to the lowest point for years, 
considerable being sold for as low as $17 or $18 for log 
run, but it is now several dollars above those prices. 
The agricultural implement firms are the best buyers and 
there is some call for thick stock for automobile rims. 

Labor is becoming scarce. One Rhinelander concern 
could use 100 more men than it has. Enough snow was 
received last week to help materially in the districts 
where farmers do the bulk of the logging, and logs are 
coming in to better advantage in those regions. 

State Forester Griffith spoke at a public meeting here 
last week, outlining the plans of the State forestry board 
to accumulate 1,500,000 acres of land in Vilas, Oneida, 
Forest and Price Counties. His ideas are strongly 
opposed by the counties, who do not want a lot of their 
taxable lands taken out of the tax roll, leaving the bal- 
ance of the land to carry all the expense. In some towns 
the State owns 80 per cent of the land and yet the 20 per 
cent has to pay all the State, county and town taxes, and 
keep up schools and build roads, which is an impossibility. 
It is likely that the opposition to the present plan will 
result in compromises satisfactory to both sides. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Crosby will leave Saturday of this 
week for New Orleans and Florida, to_ return via Washing- 
ton at the time of the inauguration. Most of Mr. Crosby’s 


lumber is now shipped out and the office force can attend 
to logging matters. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 5.—About 300 carloads of logs 
are being received daily in Marinette and Menominee, 
being the largest daily receipts of logs at any other 
time for the last five or six years. Weather of from 10 
to 20 degrees below zero has prevailed for a week, and 
enough snow has fallen to make hauling possible for the 
small jobbers and farmers. The big company camps now 
have ice roads a foot deep. Complaints are heard this 
week for the first time in several weeks of the shortage 
of ears and men. 

Shippers of logs along the Soo and some parts of the 
North Western railroad say they are having great diffi- 
culty in getting cars. At every landing in the vicinity 
of Crandon, Wis., logs are being decked at an extra 
expense of from 50 to 75 cents a thousand feet. It is 
difficult to get the decked logs insured against fire, as 
there is no fire protection near them and insurance eom- 
panies do not like to take the risk. 

The new mill for the Lake Independence Lumber Co. 
at Big Bay, Mich., now being constructed, is expected 
to be completed in the spring. The structure will have 
a capacity more than double the present mill. Piers 
and a hot water pond will be built, the pond tank hav- 
ing a foundation of concrete. In the present plant 700 
men are employed and the foree will be doubled when 
the new mill starts. 

Work will be completed in two weeks on a mill at 
MeMillan, Mich., which is being built by the King Lum- 
ber Co., of Eseanaba, Mich. Practically the entire cut 
of the company will be sawed at the new mill, which 
will have a large eapacity. A shingle mill department 
will also be built. W. S. King and A. F. Aley, of 
Escanaba, are at the head of the company. 

The business career of one of the real pioneers in the 
lumber industry in northern Wisconsin closed this week, 
when John Burke, general manager of the Peshtigo Lum- 
ber Co., resigned because of advanced age. Mr. Burke had 
been in the employ of the Peshtigo Lumber Co. for over 
50 years. He rose to the position of general manager 
from the lowest notch in the trade, for he started as a 
lumberjack. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 4.—All the extensive improvements 
which the Flambeau Paper Co. has been adding to its 
plant at Park Falls during the last several months are 
about completed and in a short time this great institution 
will again be running with the precision which has 
characterized it ever since the present mill began the 
manufacture of paper on January 5, 1903. 

What was undoubtedly the largest white pine log ever 
put on a carriage in Wisconsin was cut at the Iron 
River Lumber Co. last Monday. It was 16 feet in length, 
6% feet in diameter, and the lumber cut from it sealed 
2,460 feet mill scale. The planks taken from this log 
alone are worth $126 and much of the 720 feet of inch 
lumber was of a high grade and would command a large 
price, 

George E. 
ber Co. and 
Foster, will 


Foster, president of the Foster-Latimer Lum 
the Mellen Lumber Co,, accompanied by Mrs. 
leave this evening for a trip to Panama by 
way of New Orleans. Other members of the party include 
LL. K. Baker and daughter, of Ashland, and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Gary, of Wausau. It is expected that the trip will 
take about a month. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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Than Half a Century. 








| In Business More 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 


Pe 











AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 
| HARDWOODS AND | 
: MAHOGANY E 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 


| Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm. 


Portland, Ark. 
Empire, Ark. 
Hittville, Ark. 
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Own Stock Exclusively. AT 
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2 Gideon-Anderson Lumbcr & Mer. Go. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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; 8,000,000 Ft. at St. Louis. |f 
5 Ready for ) 3,000,000 Ft. at New Orleans. {5 
= Immediate Shipment | 2,000,000 Ft. at Benton, Ark. |: 
§ OAK, WALNUT. CYPRESS, 
% ASH, POPLAR, CHERRY, | 
: BIRCH, MAHOGANY, MAPLE. : 
i —-WRITE FOR PRICES— : 
{| e - 
é American Hardwood Lumber Co. : 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 
3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
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| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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Lumber 


Direct from manufacturer to 
dealer in straight or mixed cars 
—long and splendid Longleaf 
Dimension, Bright Shortleaf 


Finish. 





Backed 
by 
30 


years’ Prompt Shipments. 
Uniform Grades. 
exper- J 
sence J.S. &W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Houston, Texas. 











W ant e d Good ee rereeines 


E.F.NetonLamberCo, L€llow Pine, Cypress 
wo nclesaters , Coast Products & Shingles 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 
























KANSAS CITY 








Red Cedar Shingles 
Fir, Spruce and White Pine Lumber 


Lowest Prices Consistent with 


Good Grades and Good Service 








Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


KANSAS CITY—L. V. GRAHAM, Mer.—SEATTLE 



















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P a 
° 3: ° eon ° 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles pera Minn. 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ ecurity B’k Bldg. 
California White Pine Doors and Sash ay ” 








General Office: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 
Flood Building. 


3 City, Mo. 
715 R. A. Long Building. 












W.E. THOMAS LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= YELLOW PINE, FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, 

= RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, 
= CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 
CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 














Representing ONLY the Best Mills. 





W. A. ANDERSON, Sales Mgr. 
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Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


Yellow Pine—Western Pine—Oak 


FENCE POSTS 








Crescent Lumber Co. Kansas City, Mo. 








YELLOW PINE LONG JOISTS 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 
2x6 to 2x14- 22 to 30 Feet. 


Thos. S. Dennis & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 














CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 3.—This being the New 
Orleans Carnival season, local lumbermen are putting in 
most of their time entertaining visiting friends. For 
today and tomorrow they will give as little attention to 
business as their affairs permit. When last heard from, 
however, the market was continuing the even tenor of its 
way, with demand, prices and shipments good and nearly 
everybody satisfied with the outlook. 

Cypress demand holds up excellently and in some lines 
is increasing. The call for yard stock improves, that 
for cypress lath and shingles continues heavy, and in- 
quiry is active for cypress crossties. One complaint of 
car supply was noted last week, due to a temporary con- 
dition since relieved, it is understood. Shipments are 
heavy. Millstocks, with the exception of lath and shin- 
gles, which are increasingly scarce, are tolerably well 
assorted, but the percentage below normal volume is said 
to be slowly increasing. 

Yellow pine call is pronounced satisfactory in most 
quarters. Some commentators express disappointment 
over the slow increase of call for yard stock, which they 
think may be due to the buyers’ belief that a slump in 
prices may occur. Statistical conditions do not encourage 
that hope. Retail stocks are low and mill stocks badly 
broken. The few changes in quotations noted have been 
upward, but on most items prices are said to be very 
firm. The export call is rated improved, with some mills 
oversold. Steamer room is easier here and charter ves- 
sels are said to be more readily obtainable at the other 
Gulf ports. Prices rule firm along the great part of the 
export list. 

The text of the agreement reached between rail and 
steamship interests over through lading bills on export 
shipments originating west of the river was made pub- 
lic last Thursday. It lacked the signature of one west- 
river line—the Southern Pacific—and of two or three 
steamship agents, but the great majority registered their 
assent. It will be seen by the contract, which follows, 
that the steamship people have been granted substantial 
concessions. Through bills are to be issued only after 
their confirmation. In the event of delays in transit to 
New Orleans, additional free time is allowed before the 
demurrage is assessed. And where vessels are required 
to shift berth to complete cargo, as most of them are, 
the demurrage charge will cease on the day that the ship 
begins taking cargo at her first berth. The steamship 
interests are tolerably well cared for, it will be seen, 
and it was probably these concessions that caused the 
Southern Pacific to withhold its assent. The agreement 
will be considered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and will doubtless be reviewed in the hearing of the 
Memphis exporters’ complaint. It becomes effective 
March 1, or earlier if the commission consents. The 
export branch of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will meet some time this week to consider the plan 
and decide what if any action it will take in the matter. 
By some local exporters it is not viewed with favor. 
Their shipments are handled mainly on local bills and 
there is a fear that under the proposed arrangement 
stock moved on through bills will be given preferential 
treatment to the extent of discrimination against the 
stuff shipped on local bills. This phase of the matter 
probably will be thoroughly discussed at the export 
branch’s conference. 

Levee officials and Federal and State engineers con- 
tinue to express full confidence that the Louisiana dikes 
will stand intact against the present high water. Not- 
withstanding these assurances there is a little natural 
uneasiness among the people behind the levees, since the 
opening of the crevasse at Beulah, now about 700 feet 
in width. At Hymelia and Torras the levee repairs have 
been pushed with all possible speed. The Hymelia dike 
is reported to be raised about 5 feet above the highest 
stage expected, with the foundation work and defenses 
better constructed than ever before. The topping is, 
however, of very new construction and probably will 
settle to some extent. Such uneasiness as exists is now 
due to the unseasoned condition of the new work, but 
the general disposition is to give full confidence to the 
reassuring statements of the levee experts and engineers. 

The new shingle plant of the L. Baist company, near 
Plaquemine, La., began operations last week, with a 
capacity of 70,000 shingles a day. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Asbestos Co. held its annual 
convention and school for salesmen at the Grunewald 
hotel last week, sessions being held daily and concluding 
with a banquet on last Saturday night. 

Following a several days’ visit of Edward Hines and 
C. F. Wiehe to New Orleans and the Mississippi coast 
counties, definite announcement of the organization of 
the Jordan River Lumber Co. was made here last Satur- 
day. The company is capitalized at $250,000, said to 
be fully paid, and chartered under the laws of South 
Dakota. Its officers are: Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
president; J. L. Dantzler, of Moss Point, Gulfport and 
New Orleans, vice president; C. F. Wiehe, of Chicago, 
secretary; L. N. Dantzler, of Gulfport, treasurer. The 
company has acquired approximately 40,000 acres of yel- 
low pine timber in Hancock, Pearl River and Harrison 
Counties, Miss. The tract is made up of a portion of 
Mr. Hines’ Mississippi holdings and of lands acquired 
from the Imperial Naval Stores Co. and its affiliated 
companies. It comprises a very fine body of timber, 
fairly compact and easy of access from the mill point 
selected at Kiln, Miss., where the company takes over the 
mill site and buildings formerly owned by the W. W. 
Carre Co., of New Orleans. Reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the mill is understood to be in progress. Its 





capacity will be increased to 50,000,000 feet annually, 
Kiln is situate upon a navigable waterway, permitting 
easy and convenient transportation of the lumber an 
timber product for export. The Jordan River Co. will 
construct 25 miles of standard-gauge logging road into 
its timber, and it is reported, though not officially, thai 
the steel, three locomotives and a number of logging cars 
have been purchased already, the company planning to 
have its plant in full operation within 90 days. The bull 
of its product, by the current understanding, will b 
handled through Gulfport, for export. Under the con 
veyance from the Imperial Naval Stores Co. and its allies, 
which were represented in the transaction by W. J. 
L’Engle, a leading naval stores operator in this section 
the naval stores concerns take the privilege of continuing 
their turpentine operations over the company’s land 
for a period of ten years. The deal is the most important 
consummated in this section during the current year. 
The amount involved in the timberland and mill trans 
actions is not officially stated. 


—_—_————_— 


LEVEE BOARD VS. LAND COMPANY. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 3.—The case of the Tensas 

Basin Levee Board vy. Tensas Delta Land Co., appealed 
by the plaintiff from the Federal district court, was 
fixed for hearing in the Federal court of appeals here 
tomorrow but will, it is understood, be continued at that 
time by consent. The levee board recently appointed a 
committee to take up the question of a compromise with 
Gov. Hall, Attorney General Pleasant and counsel for 
the defendant company. A local newspaper at once 
Jaunched a campaign against compromise and certain 
of its statements relative to the company’s position with 
respect to a compromise have drawn a spirited response 
from E. H. Farrar, the company’s attorney. He asserts 
that he has never discussed the compromise proposals 
with the State representatives, and that the overtures 
reported were on the initiative of the levee board. In 
conclusion he says: 
‘ The proposition to compromise this case does not come 
from my clients, but from the levee board. ‘The board as 
it was constituted before its recent reorganization appointed 
a committee to confer on the subject of the compromise 
with the governor, the attorney general and myself, the 
governor to fix the time and place of conference. This con- 
ference was never called. The newly recognized board has 
again appointed a committee for that purpose, the time and 
place of the conference to be fixed by the governor. Such 
conference has not been called. My clients have nothing to 
do with this proposition to compromise the case. They 
have a final decree in their favor rejecting the levee board's 
demand, and they are advised by counsel that this decree 
will be affirmed in the circuit court of appeals. In addition 
to this, they made one compromise of this case ten years 
ago, and if that does not bar the plaintiff's demands, it is 
not easy to see how another one would accomplish this 
purpose. 


RAR ARAAA A 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 3.—A slight decrease in de 
mand, an inerease in stocks and a general advance in 
prices were the principal features of the yellow pine 
situation last week. Taking it all in all, the situation 
continues bright and encouraging, with prospects for 
record-breaking business before long. 

The advance in prices is not common with all the mills, 
though all of them lately have enjoyed much improve- 
ment. The demand is not discouraging, but on some 
items there undoubtedly has been a slackening in the call. 
This is explained by the fact that the weather conditions 
in the North and East are very disagreeable, hindering 
building operations, and the retailers do not like to take 
on big stocks under such circumstances. The weather 
is also unfavorable in the South. 

The strongest call is for timbers, which have become 
very scarce. There is a fair demand for railroad mate- 
rials, but it is not as brisk as heretofore. 

Several million dollars will be spent in this section 
of the country on railroad improvements. The Santa Fe 
announces plans to make improvements costing $1,500,- 
000, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas recently began 
improvements that will cost about $2,000,000. Other 
roads are also busy with improvements. 

The lumber operators are interested in a tour that is 
being made by a demonstration train over the lines of 
the Texas & Pacifie Railway Co. The train, consisting 
of seven cars loaded with exhibits of agriculture, live 
stock and various other products, recently finished a 
trip over the Louisiana lines, and is now going over the 
road in Texas. In addition to the exhibits and demon- 
strations showing the resources along the Texas & Pacific 
road there are several lecturers from the Louisiana State 
University, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Fort Worth Stock Yards, Louisiana State Fair Associa- 
tion and the Industrial and Immigration Department of 
the Texas & Pacific Railway. 

That building activity in Shreveport continues to in- 
crease is shown by the January report of the city build- 
ing inspector, which shows that during the month 136 
permits were issued, representing a total of $74,133.85. 
The report shows that residences especially are increas- 
ing in number every month. January leads December in 
this line about $13,000, January’s total for residences 
being $57,985.15. As no permits for expensive buildings 
were issued, the report is a typical one for indicating the 
city’s healthy growth. 

Two large tracts of hardwood timberlands, compris- 
ing 84,000 acres, have been purchased in Madison Parish, 
near Tallulah, La., by the Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
with Douglas Alexander, of New York, as the president. 
The Tallulah residents look for a huge mill to be estab- 
lished before long, though some persons watching devel- 
opments think the company will delay the investment 
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til it has cut out at some other timber point, holding 
ie Louisiana timber in reserve. 

Out of respect to the memory of the president, Edward 
Germain, who died recently at his home in Saginaw, 
lich., after long illness, the employees of the Germain- 
itoyd Lumber Co., at Atlanta, La., held memorial services 

st k'riday, January 31. About 200 employees attended, 

iving tribute to the late president. The mill and log- 

ig department were closed down from 9 a. m. to 9:30 

In. 

The Townsend Lumber Co. is erecting a hardwood mill 

Texarkana, on the site of the old creosote plant, and 
xpects to have the new mill operating within a month. 

s capacity at the start will be 25,000 feet, but will be 
iwcreased as business justifies. The saws will be run 
vy belt power driven by steam. About 25 employees 

ill be used in the plant. Later, a veneer plant is ex- 
ected to be added, according to H. E. Townsend, head of 
ie company. ‘The machinery to be installed in the mill 

ill saw a log as small as 14 inches across the top. The 
ys, hickory, ash, maple, gum, oak and cotton wood, 
vill be secured from the woods about Texarkana. 

Traffic Manager George T. Atkins, of the local chamber 
if commerce, is in receipt of information that the effec- 
ive date of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
n the celebrated Louisiana-Texas freight rate case has 
been again postponed, this time until March 15, on ae- 
ount of the delay of the Commerce Court in reaching 
1 decision, upholding or reversing the ruling of the In- 
terstate Commerce Court. This case is of vast importance 
to Louisiana shippers, especially those at Shreveport, as 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission is for 
sweeping reduction in both class and commodity rates 
from points in Louisiana to points in Texas. In other 
words, the famous Texas rate wall, alleged to have been 
erected by railways in Texas in favor of Texas shippers 
and to the disadvantage of Louisiana shippers, is broken 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ruling 
which is before the Commerce Court on appeal by the 
carriers. Awaiting the Comnierce Court’s action, the 
railways have put the class rate reductions in effect as 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Orders tor the equipment for the new plant of the 
Alexandria Lumber Co., to take the place of the one re- 
cently burned near Pineville, La., have been placed, the 
hulk of the machinery, it is reported, being ordered from 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. Within 
#0 days the company expects to have the new mill in oper- 
ation, with a capacity of 125,000 feet in 10 hours. 

A rumor has been persistent to the effect that the 
Peavy-Byrns Lumber Co., of Shreveport, has been nego- 
tiating for the sale of its lant and business. President 
A. J. Peavy sets the rumor at rest this week by stating 
emphatically that it has no foundation; that no negotia- 
tions to that effect have ever been under way. The com- 
pany expects to continue manufacturing lumber and sell- 
ing it with its present force. 

C. C. Cochran has resigned as manager for the Logan- 
Moore Lumber Co.’s mill at Hart, La., and moved to Shreve- 
port, 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 4.—An increased demand 
trom western wholesale markets has helped out a great 
deal. The week has witnessed no weakening of the yel- 
low pine market notwithstanding the predictions made by 
a large number of sales agents who were afraid that the 
first of the new year would bring about some reaction. 

Railroads are still buying freely. At present the big 
call is for car material, A number of southern roads are 
buying heavy timbers for bridge construction. One of 
the large cypress mills east of here booked an order last 
week for 60,000 cypress cross ties to be delivered in 
New York. This shipment is for an eastern road. 

The export demand has been only fair. The Mexican 
demand has not been up to what it was, but this is due 
to the disturbed state of affairs in that country. 

The car situation continues to improve. The rice 
crop having been gotten out of the way and the sugar 
crop safely looked after, the sawmills are now getting 
fully 90 per cent of the cars they are asking for. The 
Southern Pacifie Co. assures its patrons that it will make 
a special effort to see that the shortage experienced by 
the lumber mills this season will never be repeated. 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 3.—The lumber output has 
been curtailed considerably in this district for the 
last month on account of the rainy weather, and if 
the rains do not hold up in the next few days many 
of the mills will have to close and repair their logging 
roads. 

Cars are plentiful on some of the roads, but the 
shippers on branch lines are still needing more than 
they are getting. 

The territory is full of buyers and sales managers 
are harried by requests to figure on schedules. Prices 
on some items show small advances. Car building 
material is still leading the market. Large orders 
are beginning to come in from the eastern yards. 
Demand for dimension is growing better each week. 
The export market is very satisfactory, several ex- 
porters having made long-time contracts for prime and 
other export stock. F 

The Union and Imperial Naval Stores companies 
have entered a contract with the Jordan River Lum- 
ber Co. whereby they will go over the tract first, 
taking from the standing pine all the turpentine 
obtainable. Thereafter crews of the lumber corpora- 
tion will cut the timber from the land. When the 
tract is cleared it probably will be cut up and sold 
for farms. 

D. F. McCollough, receiver for the. Interstate Lumber Co., 
ot oe Miss., was in Hattiesburg last week. 


. H. Cust, president Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo, was in 
Hattiesburg last week. 


The Canal Lumber Co., Benmore, is putting in a gunshot 
feed and making other improvements to cut up the large 
body of timber it purchased a few months ago. 


~ 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, MIss., Feb. 3.—Wet weather still continues 
in this territory aud is seriously affecting logging opera- 
tions. Ail the creeks and branches are out of banks and 
the woods are flooded, making timber cutting practically 
impossible. Daily rains further complicate the situation 
and have influenced a stiffening of prices, dry stock de- 
manding a premium. Dressed stock is also short and is 
commanding an advanced price. 

A steady and increasing demand for all grades of lum- 
ber is noticeable and prices have already stiffened and 
slightly advanced on some grades. Orders are more 
plentiful than stock. During the last week the market 
has been flooded with all kinds of orders and some were 
refused because of prices. 

Shipments are being delayed by the continued rains 
and lumbermen are fearful that the floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley will materially affect the car situation, which 
just regained its normal basis. 

The Meridian & Memphis Railroad has been practically 
completed between Meridian and Union, Miss., where it 
connects with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago. The 
new road will open up large tracts of timber in Lauder- 
dale and Neshoba Counties, with the possibility of exten- 
sions into the hardwood forests of Leake County. 








INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

VicksBuRG, MiIss., Feb. 3.—Local lumbermen report 
the market holding up well and prices firm with a strong 
demand. Demand for gum in all grades and thicknesses 
has increased considerably within the last 30 days. Plain 
and quartered oak and ash hold up well, the demand 
being greater than the supply. 

The Wilson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, Can., has 
a large stock of lumber in the delta section, and a 
quantity of its stock is in danger of being overflowed 
by the back water from the Mississippi rise. | 

Lumbermen operating in the lowlands of the delta 
section are greatly relieved over the encouraging news 
received from the United States Engineers’ Office that 
there is now not so much danger from the Fitlers levee 
on the main line of the Mississippi River, where there 
had been grave danger of a break until the last few 
days, and which would have resulted in serious damage 
to the lumber interests had water come through from a 
break at that point. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—Taken as a whole the 
lumber situation in the Birmingham district and the 
State is very satisfactory. Mills are running full time 
and orders are coming in at a lively rate. Dealers look 
for the biggest year’s business ever known. 

Judging trom the amount of railroad material being 
purchased the railroad companies are bent on doing away 
with future car shortage. Timbers for bridge and trestle 
work are also in great demand at good prices. 

Demand for residence material of good quality is also 
active and fancy prices are being paid for quick deliv- 
eries. 

Local yards are taking on a heavier supply than is 
seasonably customary. Prices are firm and, it is be- 
lieved, will advance at an early date. 

Many local salesmen are on selling trips. Some who 
have returned recently say the spring outlook is very 
favorable. 

A great deal of lumber is being used in mine improve- 
ment in various sections of Jefferson County and many 
houses are being constructed. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—All dealers report the best 
week of the season so far in all lines and the inquiries 
indicate that there will be a further sharp increase in the 
trade in the near future. The policy of awaiting a sag 
in prices appears to have been discarded since the market 
remained firm despite the low volume of business and the 
predicted scramble for spring stock is in immediate pros- 
pect. There is a decidedly larger volume of orders and 
already the wholesalers are finding that it is not the 
easiest thing to place mixed orders for the southern pine 
mills are wallowing in the mud, the Coast mills are tied 
up by heavy snow and the hardwood manufacturers are 
face to face with another flood that is causing them in- 
convenience. Meantime the yardmen are right at the 
threshold of what looks like a big spring demand with 
their yards depleted and there is no great assurance that 
they can fill in the gaps in time to supply the demands of 
their customers. The situation for the manufacturers, so 
far as this end of it is concerned, is admittedly most 
satisfactory. Those who can log, apparently stand an ex- 
cellent chance to dispose of their stock at good prices. 

The balmy weather of the last month was broken the 
beginning of this week with a snowstorm that was general 
through Kansas and Missouri. The result was to cut 
down somewhat on building activities, but it had a bene- 
ficial effect on the market as a whole. The snow was 
just what the wheat raisers had been longing for. It 
boosted prospects for a good crop and at the same time 
it caused a jump in figuring for spring building among 
the farmers, many of whom had been awaiting a better 
crop outlook before planning spring building. 

Tle directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and the direct- 
ors of the Southwest National Bank, in both of which insti- 
tutions R. A. Long is heavily interested, were entertained 











Wednesday night by Mr. Long at his home on Gladstone 
Soulevard. ‘There were 36 guests at the dinner. Following 
dinner a musical program was played on Mr. Long's pips 
organ for the guests. 

John IF. Bruce, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., just bach 
from a trip among the cypress mills of Louisiana, reports a 
general optimistic feeling among cypress millmen. He says 
stocks in the mills are low and manufacturers already are 
getting orders as fast as they care to take care of them. 
The strong demand for low grades of cypress, Mr. Bruce says, 
is a special feuture of the situation. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. expects to have its new 
mill at Joaquin, Tex., in operation early this fall. The site 
at Joaquin has been definitely decided upon and work on 
the plant is to be pushed. 

City salesmen now are covering Liberty and Excelsior 
Springs on the new St. Joseph trolley line which hes just 
been put into operation. The use of the line will extend the 
scope of lumbermen here considerably. The road is to be 
finished into St. Joseph within the year. 


The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co, is planning to do much of 
its buying for the wholesale business from its new Houston 
office. M. C. Nelson, formerly city salesman here for thi 
company, is in charge of the Houston office and it is his 


plan to make frequent personal calls at the mills in order 
to keep in close touch with manufacturers and conditions 

T. I. Bennett, Kansas City representative of the Dibert 
Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La., is just back from a 
trip through Minnesota and Wisconsin. He reported condi 
tions as unusually good in that section for a brisk lumber 
business this season. 





A NEW VENTURE IN THE SHINGLE BUSINESS. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 3.—‘‘Ted’’ Sanford, who 
has been in the shingle business for other people here 
10 years, February 1 
started in the same busi- 7 
ness for himself. His 
trade name will be ‘‘San- 
ford the Shingle Man,’’ 
the name by which the 
trade already knows him. 
Mr. Sanford also will 
handle fir and other Coast 
woods instead of confin- 
ing himself to shingles, 
as he has done hitherto. 
The Erie Mill Co., for 
which Mr. Sanford has 
been manager two years, 
has discontinued its Kan- 
sas City office. 

Mr. Sanford entered 
the lumber business in 
Kansas City as manager 
of the Anson Shingle Co. 
He remained in that posi- 
tion eight years and then 
went to the Erie people, 
December 1, 1910. He 7 w. SANFORD, KANSAS 
will continue in the same CITY, MO. 
office room he is now oc- In Business for Himself. 
cupying, 613 R. A. Long Building. Mr. Sanford has the 
best wishes of a host of friends in and out of the lumber 
trade for the success of his’ venture. 














WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
, OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 











We Want Orders for Four Cars: 
RED OAK PILING 


Lengths 18’ to 48’, diameter at butt 13”’ to 
14” at top 9” to 10” 


Missouri Stock. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Can ship quick. 




















pee, WANTED OOO™ 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and C 
313 Putnam Bidg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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Finest 
Long Leaf Pine Timber 
In the World 


Band Sawed Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 











PERFECT MACHINE WORK 





Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 





HATTA 








In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 
tent on the proper giving of Credit. Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 


‘Lumbermen’s Credit Association 








608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 55 John St. 
CHICAGO. 1876. 
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*; Mixed Cars 





Mean a better assort- 
ment of newer stock 
with less investment 
and greater profits. 





FINISHED MATERIAL. 


Poplar Bevel Siding 
Poplar Drop Siding 
Poplar Mouldings 

Poplar Dimension 

Poplar Casing and Base 
Poplar Ceiling & Partition 
Poplar Pickets 

American Oak Flooring 


ROUGH LUMBER. 
Yellow Poplar, White Oak, Red Oak, Chestnut, Ash, 
Basswood, Maple, Beech, Buckeye, Butternut, 
Hickory, White Oak Timbers and Plank. 
American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, WEST VIRGINIA. 


NEW YORK CITY. — ) 

















AUC 
WHITE OAK 
SH!P TIMBERS 


‘Timbers sii 
The Parkersburg Mill Co. 





For all kinds of Con- 
structicn purposes; also 
POPLAR and other 
hardwoods. LONG 








PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 






FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 3.—The severe cold weather along 
the North Atlantie coast, as well as the long spell of 
rainy weather that has retarded building operations, has 
resulted in a slight cessation of the demand from the 
coastwise trade at this place, although the manufacturers 
here have more business than they can handle. There is 
still a seareity of dry lumber. 

The government will in the next few days advertise 
for bids for the extension of the Intercoastal Canal from 
the Caleasieu River to the Sabine River, intersecting 
the latter stream at Orange. An appropriation of $200,- 
000 has been made for this purpose. Government repre- 
sentatives state that dredges will be started at Orange 
on the Sabine River and from the Caleasieu River. 


The Miller-Link Lumber Co. of this city is spending about 
$18,000 in erecting reinforced concrete buildings to take 
the place of their old fuel housg and is adding three cham- 
bers to their dry kiln. 

The first dirt has been broken at 
Orange, on the Orange-Northeastern 
be built from Orange to north 
Texas points. 

The material for the building of a $40,000 office structure 
for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., to take the place of 
their old one destroyed by fire, is being assembled and the 
work of building will start soon. 

L. Miller, president of the Orange & Northwestern Rail- 
road, has gone to Little Rock, Ark., on business. 

Joseph Miller, vice president of the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co., has returned home from a brief business trip to New 
Orleans. 

ID. K. Newsom, representing the A. B. Spencer Lumber 
Co., of Houston, spent Monday of the past week among the 
Orange lumber manufacturers. 


Vinton, six miles from 
Railroad, that is to 
Louisiana and northeast 


—or Oe 


A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL FOINT. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 3.—Trade conditions generally 
are reported very favorable. A good demand for all 
classes of lumber exists. The building booms in the cities 
and towns and the opening up of new territories are 
conducive to an increased consumption of lumber, and 
reports from agricultural sections indicate that conditions 
are the very best. The sash and door and millwork de- 
mand is holding its own. Reports are of an active de- 
mand for car building and construction stock, and the ex 
port market is a feature of the trade. Inquiries are 

numerous, and prices are being well maintained. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD | 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Lumber of all kinds is in 
fair demand and the number of inquiries is steadily 
increasing. The yellow pine situation shows but little 
cnange. The salesmen are sending in a number of 
orders at stiff prices. The demand from the railroads 
us well as from the factories is brisk and the line yards 
are not only beginning to send in orders but are making 
inquiries. 

Both receipts and shipments of lumber showed in- 
creases during January, according to the figures given 
oat by the secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange. The 
receipts were 16,137 cars compared with 10,476 cars 
during January, 1912, an increase of 5,661 cars. The 
shipments last month were 10,339 cars, while during 
January, 1912, they were 7,584 cars or an increase this 
January of 2,755 ears. 

Estimated cost of new buildings and alterations for 
which permits weer issued in January fell $2,801,163 
short of the mark for the corresponding month last year. 
The total estimated cost in permits issued in January, 
1912, was $3,448,032. The permit for the Railway Ex- 
change Building for $2,000,000 was taken out in that 
month. The total last month was $618,869. In January, 
1912, 395 permits for new buildings and alterations were 
issued compared to 410 last month. 

W. B. Switzer, who has had an office in the Wright 
Building for some time and has been operating under 
the name of the W. B. Switzer Lumber Co., wholesale 
yellow pine dealer, has transferred his company rights 
to the Hummelsheim Lumber Co., retail and wholesale 
dealers in lumber at 4458 Gravois Avenue. Mr. Switzer 
will be its active vice president. He has been engaged 
in the yellow pine business for the last twenty years and 
is widely known in both the manufacturing and selling 
ends. The transfer of interests took place on February 1. 

H. C. Kribs, connected with Fred A. Kribs, of Port- 
land, Ore., who is interested in Pacific coast timber, was 
in this city recently. 











S. W. Morten, sales manager of the Osage Lumber Co., 
looks for continued good business at the present firm prices, 
owing to the low stocks at the mills. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings Lum- 
ber Co., reports a fair volume of business coming in at 
good prices. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Co., reports trade good with more orders coming in than 
the company can take care of. Firm prices prevail. No. 2 
common stock is scarce and mill stocks are badly broken. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Co., says a good volume of business continues to come 
in, more than the company can handle. W. E. Grayson, 
who spent several days at the company’s mills at Gray- 
sonia and Nashville, returned home the latter part of the 
week. He found conditions satisfactory. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., reports a normal number of orders coming in with 
inquiries very heavy, indicating a splendid trade later on. 

John C. McLachlin, president of the Big Four Lumber 
Co., states that the company is doing a nice amount of 
business at good stiff prices. Inquiries are coming in at a 
lively rate. 

The Tennessee Lumber Co. opened an office in the Wright 
Building last week with Douglas Baxter, formerly con- 
nected with the King-Baxter Lumber Co., Chattanooga, as 
sales manager. The company will be the sales agent for 
the output of several big yellow pine mills in Chattanooga. 

A. H. Beardsley, sales manager of the Antrim Lumber Co.. 
says the company is getting a fair volume of business at 
very satisfactory prices and is looking forward to a heavy 
demand for lumber within the next few weeks. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTEs. 

Sr. Lous, Mo., Feb. 4.—Optimism prevails amon. 
local dealers. With dry stock searce on the south 
producing territory and fair stocks here they see not! 
ing but a good trade in prospect and stiff if not bett 
prices, as this will be one of the few markets that | 
retailers will have to come to for their supplies. Ti}. 
increased number of inquiries, in addition to a fair ey 
rent trade, confirms this belief. Plain oak and ash co: 
tinue to be the leading items, while poplar, gum, « 
tonwood and cypress follow closely. 


Thomas E. Powe, president of the Powe Lumber ( 
states that orders are coming in as well as can be + 
pected. Many orders are for items it is impossible to su 
ply. Orders for ash are particularly heavy and the co) 
pany is getting out some good shipments of poplar. Cypr 
is also moving well. The mills are beginning to send 
shipments freely. The buyer down in Alabama has h 
zood success in shipping in lumber from that section, L 
in Arkansas shipments are not coming in so well, owi: 
to heavy rains which have prevailed ever since the first 
the year. 

George E. Hibbard, vice president of the Steele & Hibba 
Lumber Co., reports a fair volume of business. Plain o: 
in inch common, first and second, is in most deman 
with the call for other items on the list normal. He 
well satisfied with conditions and looks for a good tra: 
from now on. The outlook is bright. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Har 
wood Co., says it is shipping out lots of stuff and the: 
seems to be no let-up in the demand. Gum, oak and yellow 


pine are moving so rapidly that stocks are running low 
Prices are firm. 
EK. W lumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypre: 


(‘o., returned from a trip through Iowa last Friday with 
number of orders. 

George E. Cottrell, of the American Hardwood Lumix 
Co., reports a good demand for hardwood lumber, partic 
larly plain oak and ash. Inbound shipments are not con 
ing in well. 

Charles E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co 
is well satisfied with the volume of business being don 
Orders are coming in fairly well at good prices. Inquiries 
are plentiful. 

The Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Co.'s files are piled 
up with orders awaiting shipment. It has so many on han: 
it is almost compelled to stop taking orders, most of whic 
are for export trade. 

Frank G. Hanley, of the Frank G. 
left Sunday noon for New Orleans. 
month. The first 10 days he will spend in New Orleans on 
business. He will then go to Cuba on business and pleasur 
Ile stated that business has been exceedingly good. 

J. A. Hemphill, sales manager for the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., says business has been so good 
since the first of the year that practically every foot of 
dry stock has been shipped out. Prices are getting bette: 
all the time. 


Hanley Cypress Co 
He will be absent for : 





ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 


St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 4.—Saunders Norvell, former 
president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Co., will 
speak to the members of the,Lumbermen’s Exchange on 
the subjeet ‘‘St. Louis’’ at the first dinner of the 
exchange under the present administration, to be held 
at the Mercantile Club next Friday evening at 6:30. At 
the business meeting which will follow George E. W. 
Luehrmann, chairman of the insurance committee, will 
report what progress the committee has made in read- 
justing the insurance rates on lumber plants, which, it 
is claimed, are conflicting and not on an equitable basis. 
Charles E, Thomas will state what the tariff committee, 
of which he is chairman, has done in the matter of a 
protest against the proposed increase in the railroad 
tariffs on hardwood lumber from the South to St. Louis, 
a hearing on which will be held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on next Monday. 





EXCHANGE NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2.—Word was received here this 
morning that the hearing in the matter of the investiga- 
tion and suspension of advances in rates of hardwood 
lumber and other kinds of lumber, from points in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and other points to Memphis, St. Louis and 
other points of destination, assigned for February 10 at 
Hotel Jefferson, this city and February 13 at Memphis, 
has been canceled and have been reassigned for hearing 
on March 10 at St. Louis and at Memphis March 13, 
both before Special Examiner Elder. 

Harold Small, who has charge of the legal end of the 
hearing for the Lumbermen’s Exchange, states that hard- 
wood lumbermen from Omaha, Nebr., Cairo, Ill., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and possibly from Chicago, will appear 
at the hearing and will oppose the advance. 

F. H. Smith, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
of St. Louis, states that E. L. Watkins, of Isola, Miss., 
has been appointed as the inspector for the exchange. 
He comes well recommended. 


MOTOR TRUCK’S INNING AT 
COLISEUM. 


While the pleasure car exhibits had their inning at the 
Chicago Automobile Show since the exhibition opened at 
the Coliseum a week ago, Monday will witness the open- 
ing of the motor truck and delivery wagon exhibition, 
which this year promises to exceed any previous one. 
Nearly 400 runabouts, touring cars and limousines will 
have to be removed from the Coliseum and from the 
First Regiment Armory, nearby, and about 300 heavy 
motor trucks and delivery wagons will be installed in the 
vacated spaces. 

As the motor truck has been a growing factor in the 
hauling end of the lumber industry lumber dealers will 
find the commercial vehicle section this year offering 
many kinds of cars that can meet their needs. Motor 
truck manufacturers say this season is marked by increas- 
ing interest among retailers who have use for only one 
truck, but find that the one truck does the work of from 
two to a half dozen horses. It is expected that the com- 
mercial vehicle department will record fully 100 per cent 
increase in sales over a year ago, and a steady flow of 
buyers and dealers who are anxious to make inquiries is 
expected. 
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“FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 3.—The last week in Janu- 
ary has broken the month’s record for business in that 
there has been a decided increase in the volume of in- 
quiries received, especially for yard stock, and the ex- 
pectation of the manufacturers that the wholesalers 
would shortly have to come into the market good and 
heavy seems about to be realized. Inquiries are out for 
stock to fill shortages in yard lists, as well as for entire 
yard schedules. In addition to this considerable business 
has been closed that has been hanging fire for quite a 
while. One manufacturer has closed an order for 1,000,- 
000 feet of 12-inch and up yard stock at a price slightly 
higher than reported in October. 

In considering the dressed stock, nothing better than 
the present market condition as to prices and demand 
(except for No. 4 common) could be desired by the 
manufacturers. 

The issuance of 93 permits for new buildings in Jack- 
sonville for January is an index of the building situation 
throughout the State and with these conditions the mill- 
men fear no break in the dressed market. 

The total lumber shipments from this port for January 
amounted to 31,851,860 feet, of which amount 30,400,850 
feet went coastwise and 1,181,000 feet export. This does 
not include the all rail shipments from this point, which 
were 75 per cent to 100 per cent greater than January, 
1912. The lumber terminals are still crowded with ac- 
cumulated cargoes and many large tonnage schooners are 
under charter to load from here. 

The total arrivals for the month consisted of 154 ves- 
sels, with 182,274 net tonnage, and departures were 160 
vessels with 185,191 net tonnage. There were 19 ar- 
rivals from and 15 departures for foreign ports in 
addition to these. 

At a special election held this week by a vote of over 
4,000 for and less than 1 per cent against the voters of 
Jacksonville decided in favor of issuing $1,500,000 in 
bonds for the purpose of erecting municipal terminals. 
Fifteen ‘‘ port commissioners’’ were also elected to have 
the handling of the funds, selection of site, construction 
of wharves, warehouses, etc. Now that the needed 
municipal terminals are assured, appropriations will be 
obtained to secure a 30-foot channel to the river, placing 
Jacksonville in position to handle its share of the traffic 
to be developed through the Panama Canal. The State 
government has donated to the city a location between 
the channel of the St. Johns River and its west bank 
known as the ‘‘middle ground,’’ and it is possible this 
site will be selected, as it will avoid the necessity of con- 
demning or purchasing a water front. The donated 
ground will require filling, but the exact location will 
be determined by a board of competent engineers to be 
elected by the port commissioners. 

The Roess Lumber Co., of Ocala, which now controls the 
output of several sawmills in middle and southern Florida, 
has purchased the interests of the Gillette Lumber & Trans 
portation Co., of Tampa, and will enter fhe local market at 
Tampa well equipped to take care of ifs share of the in- 
creasing demand there. 

Cc. F. Flynn, retail sales manager for the Cummer Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a three weeks’ trip, during which 
time he visited Colon and points of interest along the 
Panama Canal, Porto Rico, Havana and other large cities 
in Cuba. While his trip was mostly on pleasure he looked 
over the lumber situation at the various cities with a view 
to increasing the business of the company he represents. 

kk. C. Welsh, of the M. T. Welsh Lumber Co., German 
Valley, N. J., who has been spending the last three weeks 
in Ocala, is in Jacksonville renewing old acquaintances. 
Mr. Welsh was formerly connected with the Roess Lumber 
Co., of Ocala, but for the last few years has been in the 
wholesale lumber business at German Valley, succeeding his 
father there. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 3.—Buying by the railroads con- 
tinues to stiffen prices and gives a prosperous tone to 
the market. The Southern Railway has ordered 100 
gondola and 50 hopper cars. The Louisville & Nashville 
is in the market for 600 gondola cars. The Milledgeville 
Railway Co., with offices at Milledgeville, is in the mar- 
ket for passenger cars. The Virginia Railway is said to 
have placed an order for locomotives, and traction lines 
in many parts of the South are buying equipment. 

Among new lines to be built are double tracks near 
Chattanooga and near Amherst, Va., by the Southern 
Railway. The Georgia Railway & Power Co., which con- 
trols the street railway system of Atlanta, will spend 
over a million dollars this year on double-tracking its 
system, 

General interest has been aroused in a railroad incline 
that the Tri-State Lumber Co., of Union, W. Va., intends 
to build. This incline will extend from Rays Siding, on 
the Potts Valley branch of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, to the summit of Potts Mountain, a distance of 
1,100 feet, and from there across the Virginia boundary 
and down the side of the mountain 3,400 feet to a con- 
nection with a narrow-gauge railroad. The purpose of 
this line is to reach 30,000 acres of timber in Johns 
Creek Valley. The timrber will be hauled by the narrow 
gauge to the foot of the incline, and then by way of the 
incline over the summit and down the other side to Rays 
Siding. From there it will be shipped by rail. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 3.—Fire Saturday night de- 
stroyed the wharves and warehouses of the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Co., a big rice mill and a part 
of the Seaboard Air Line warehouses. The loss is esti- 
mated at more than a million dollars. A number of ware- 
houses rented by the Central of Georgia Railway to its 
patrons were also destroyed. Tie terminals of the Ocean 
Steamship Co. were threatened. 





Several large shipments of lumber for Baltimore and 
Philadelphia had just been forwarded on steamers that 
left port on Friday, The facilities of the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ for transacting business have been badly crip- 
pled. Dealers who have been using this line for coast- 
wise lumber shipments are trying to secure sail trans- 
portation. ‘The fire was the most disastrous since 1883. 

There has been a marked decrease in the supply of 
lumber. Contractors and builders have been hit heavily. 
The stringency is felt throughout the territory. No 
reason is assigned for the sudden dearth of material. 
The mills are apparently working as steadily as ever. 
It 1s believed the heavy local consumption during the last 
several months has finally overcome the supply. There 
has been considerable delay on this account in the con- 
struction of several enterprises now under way. 

Shipments for the week aggregated 2,500,000 feet. 
For the month it was nearly 15,000,000 feet, which is 
nearly 3,000,000 feet more than the average for the 
season. ‘The total of the season’s shipments are- in 
excess of 60,000,000 feet. Foreign shipments for the 
season antounted to 5,500,000 feet. 

The condition of the market is giving serious concern 
to all. It is even claimed that the predicted end of the 
longleaf pine supply in this immediate section at last 
has been reached. 

This- expectation is heightened by a number of large 
shipments of shortleaf pine to foreign countries during 
the week. It is said inquiries for this kind of building 
material are very marked. A number of dealers are al- 
ready laying in supplies. The shortleaf pine is inferior 
to the yellow pine and will not last as long, but it is said 
this material will do well in unexposed places and for 
temporary construction work. Spain, Germany and 
France are all making inquiries regarding it. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 4.—January of this year was 
considerably ahead of the same month in 1912 both in 
business done and from the standpoint of prices. Lum- 
bermen here regard it as the beginning of a banner 
year, although the lumber business has steadily in- 
creased in practically all lines since last summer, each 
month surpassing the one before. Inquiries are more 
brisk and orders are for larger quantities than for sev- 
eral years. 

The strengthened demand for yellow pine dimension 
stock continues unchanged. Yard men are making in- 
quiries as to orders for future shipments, and the pros- 
pect of large building operations is good. The prices 
formerly quoted on box boards are firm, although the 
market is apparently not as brisk. The roofer market 
is still active. Weather conditions this week are not 
quite so favorable and logging operations may be 
slightly retarded. Stocks are barely keeping up with the 
demand, and in some instances in Virginia orders have 
been turned down. Lower grade stuff is being disposed 
of without much trouble. 








OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 3.—Activities in the North Caro- 
lina pine market seem to be on the increase and the sales 
offices are being kept busy with inquiries and orders. In 
view of the waiting attitude assumed by both ends of the 
business, rumors are flying thick and fast as to lower 
prices being obtained. Much attention is being given by 
buyers to edge box and the stock widths of box and 
lower. There is a rumor in the air, which is being given 
eredence by many conservative manufacturers, that at 
the large consuming centers the box people have agreed 
to stop buying box lumber for from 30 to 60 days, with 
the end in view of making the mills come down on their 
prices. The mills take the position that the prices now 
being obtained by them are justifiable in view of their 
increased operating expenses and allow them but a small 
margin of profit after having suffered losses for three or 
four years. The advantage thus far seems to be with the 
mills for the reason that reports from 19 of the largest 
show them to have been oversold over 25,000,000 feet 
since January 1 on box lumber and lower and on all items 
of dressed stock over 5,000,000 feet. 

The attitude of the North Carolina pine millmen, in 
the face of the extraordinary demand, has been most 
conservative and in keeping with conditions in the effort 
to maintain the market on a stable basis and not boom it. 
After mature thought, they claim the prices asked by 
them are justified and it is for this reason that the market 
held up so well in January, which is usually a dull 
month. 


—_—o—eoner > 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 4.—Receipts of Virginia pine 
here in the last week have been decidedly larger than 
usual. Within three days upwards of 40 smaller vessels, 
bay schooners and barges arrived with lumber, and ma- 
terial additions were made to the available stocks. The 
lumbermen here still assert that practically all of this 
lumber has been contracted for, and that the heavy ar- 
rivals are nothing more than a coincident. At the same 
time other members of the trade express a measure of 
apprehension at the arrivals, feeling that they are liable 
to exert pressure upon the range of prices. The quota- 
tions have been quite firm until now, and it has not been 
found necessary for sellers to make concessions. 

James Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., has just returned 
from a business trip to northern New York and Canada. He 
reports finding the yards everywhere buying with consid- 
erable freedom, and the range of prices high. Oak was still 


showing the greatest firmness or even advancing, and the 
outlook was regarded as very promising. 





Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA, 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. . NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VA. 








Ww. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN. PA. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 


Office, CAMDEN, N. J. 


HARDWOODS | Will Saw 15,000,000 Feet 
and SPRUCE Hemlock before April Ist. 
GET YOUR ORDERS IN EARLY 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON. - WEST VIRGINIA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILAS:—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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PITTSBURGH 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
400,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 















Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


E.V Babeoek & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











“White Piners” 


ARUN EERE YA AAAAAA AUN ELL EAEAYAAIAA LUE U AAA TEAIAYILIIAIIIANAIIIAIIIIT, 


YUREXERUREREEULAUAAAAAIATACAXAEAKANANNIKEKEXIIIIE 





| American Lumber & Mfg. Compeny | 


‘’ Old-fashioned ’’ Soft Cork White Pine. 
‘Idaho’? White Pine. 
‘* Silver’? White Pine. 
And Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. 








Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


: et =| 0 





hraoxn 








Te White Pine 


5 
40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 

100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 
Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pi -sburgh, Pa. 
SPECIAL A Wise ws tor Pasa — 


450 M ft, 1x6 to 12’”"—10 to 20’ Mer. Spruce. 
100 M ft. 1x6 to 12’’— 8 to 16’ Select Spruce. 


J.C. Donges Lumber Co.,°!!.9'e Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Iding, 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 

















For Sale 


5 cars 1x6 to 12” Mill Cull Spruce S2S. 
3 cars 5-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 

2 cars 6-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 
Also a nice stock of 1” and 2” Select 
Spruce in assorted widths and lengths. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 and 941 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











-TERHUNE LUMBER co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. “ 


will appreciate your stock lists . 
and lowest prices. 








REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard convenicnces, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
421 S& Dearhorn St. 


Chicago. Il 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 4.—Lumber interests here were 
very much pleased with the report that the steamship 
companies and the railroads west of the Mississippi 
River, with the exception of the Southern Pacific, have 
reached an agreement whereby through bills of lading 
are to be issued by the latter on export shipments ot 
lumber and other commodities, beginning March 3. H. H. 
Townshend, manager of the Southern ‘Hardwood raftic 
Bureau, is in receipt of this information and it is official 
While the full terms of the agreement have not been 
made public it is understood that the western lines will 
enforce the same restrictions as those east of the Missis- 
sippi River, which means that there will be some delay in 
the handling of export shipments of lumber. 

This arrangement, however, is regarded as infinitely 
better than the present one, whereby lumber interests are 
forced to send their shipments ot lumber to New Orleans 
and other ports on local bills of lading. Some time ago 
the Anderson-Tully Co., in behalf of the lumber exporters 
of Memphis, brought suit against the Southern Pacific, 
with a view to securing an order from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission compelling the issuance of through 
bills. In view of the fact that the Southern Pacific is 
the only line that has not consented to the new agree- 
ment, it is stated by Mr. Townshend, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traftie Bureau, that this suit will be continued. 

There has been a large demand for American hardwood 
in Europe during the last few months. Exports have 
been heavy from New Orleans, Pensacola, Gulfport and 
other points on the coast. The movement, however, has 
not been as large as it would have been had traffic vondi- 
tions been more favorable both with respect to steamship 
service and with regard to getting the lumber from the 
interior to the ports. Exporters here are of the opinion 
that the adjustment which has been made in the bill of 
lading controversy with the western lines will decidedly 
stimulate the movement of lumber. 


The Dugger & Goshorn Co., which has just completed 
its band mill at Warner, Ark., has purchased about 3,000 
acres of timberland adjoining its other holdings in that 
territory. This gives the company about 6,500 acres of 
hardwood timberland from which to draw its supplies 
for its mills at Warner and Memphis. The Memphis 
plant manufactures hardwood lumber, plow handles and 
dimension stock. This firm has been quite successful 
during the last two or three years and is constantly en- 
larging the scope of its operations. 

The entire reservation of the boat on which the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club will make its tour of Central America 
and Panama has been taken and it is notable that a 
number of the prominent members of the hardwood lum- 
ber fraternity will go. 

Lumber inte rests here are very much pleased with the 
action of vudge McCall, of the federal court of West 
Tennessee in “sustaining the plea in abatement filed in 
behalf of the Mississippi River Commission in the suit 
recently instituted against the commission and the vari- 
ous levee boards in the Mississippi Valley. This suit 
was brought to restrain the commission and the levee 
boards from any further repairs to the levee system in 
the Mississippi Valley and trom the building or mainte- 
nance of such embankments. 

E. C. Cowgill has gone to Clarksdale, Miss., to take 
charge of the general offices of the United States Lum- 
ber & Cotton Co. This firm owns extensive holdings of 
timber and farm lands in the territory tributary to 
Clarksdale and it is proposed to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with the establishment of sawmills and the 
development of timber thereon. Mr. Cowgill was for- 
merly assistant to the president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and brings to his new company a wide expe- 
rience in the management of such properties as that ot 
the United States Lumber & Cotton Co. 

The announcement is made that E. C. Atkins & Co. 
will build a home at Memphis suitable for the large 
business which has been built up in this territory. The 
firm has had its warehouse in one place, its store in 
another and its shop at still another location. In the 
new home all departments will be concentrated. The 
building is to be located at Main and Butler Streets. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 4.—Conditions on this market 
continue satisfactory. The tone of oaks is very strong, 
with brisk demands. All other hardwoods are in active 
demand with the exception of poplar and the low grades 
of this wood are selling fairly well. The high waters 
have subsided and the lumber plants have resumed oper- 
ation. The river has been too high for floating rafts, 
a large supply of which is expected from the upper Cum- 
berland section within 10 days. 

Homer H. Tibbs, a furniture man of long experience, 
is preparing to enter business as the Tibbs Furniture 
Co., this city. 

Large shipments of cedar rails have been received by 
the pencil slat factory at Shelbyville. 

M. F. Greene, well-known lumberman, has gone to Rock 
Ledge, Fla., to spend two months with his family at their 
winter home. 

Andrew Kerr, of Melbourne, and E. C. Atkinson, of the 
Atkinson Lumber Co., of Indiana, passed through this sec- 
tion the other day on a tour of southern lumber territory. 
Mr. Kerr is a prominent Australia lumberman. 

N. R. Silber, president of the Silber Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to eastern Tennessee and 
West Virginia. SAL 

J. W. Wallace, of Norvell & Wallace, is in Florida on a 
business and pleasure trip. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 4.—Business is brisk and the 
outlook is considered encouraging. A large volume of 
business is being done and the feeling is general that 
this will be a good year for the lumber industry. 

William S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Co., was here last week. He stated to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent that the chances were that 
his company will begin operating before a great while 
in Graham County, N. C., where it owns 125,000 acres 


of timberland. It will have to construct a railroad from 
Fontana, where the R. E. Woods Lumber Co. is now 
operating, 25 miles to Robbinsville and a road from Rob 
binsville, which is on the edge of the immense boundary 
of timber. The proposition is one of the biggest of its 
kind in the entire South and it is believed that it will be 
worked out in a successful manner. About $1,000,000 is 
needed, half of which will go into railroads. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal Grove, Ohio, 
which operates on an extensive scale in southwestern Vir 
ginia, has bought an additional tract of timberland near 
Freeling, in Dickinson County, Va. 

D. D. Hartlove, of Price & Heald, has returned to Balti 
more, Md. Mr. Hartlove shipped out 30 cars of stock from 
Bristol and this territory last week. 

.. 2 Hoover has returned from a trip in the interest of 
James D. Kennedy & Co. (Ltd.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. C. Scifres, who represents H. A. McCowan, of Salem, 
Ind., is doing considerable business in Bristol territory. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OH10, Feb. 4.—Reports gathered from the 
past week’s transactions show that business is in a very 
healthy condition. Inquiries have also been numerous 
and cover practically all of the hardwoods. Prices are 
high on all items and there is no chance for cheaper 
lumber. While there is quite a little stock on sticks at 
the present time and weather conditions are favorable, 
much of that already cut has been sold ahead. Hard- 
woods will be searce and high, and should considerable 
high water handicap the production for 30 days or more 
there will be a greater shortage this year than last. This 
is a good time for dealers to buy. Factories in this ter 
ritory are all busy, and everything would indieate an 
increased demand as the season advances. 

Yellow pine prices are firm. The open winter has been 
favorable to building and demand is unusually good for 
ag time of the year. Considerable general buying will 
be done before the end of this month. 


Trade Gossip. 


_ The Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co. claims that business 
is much improved. Roy Thompson stated that prices are 
very firm, and on the upper grades he expects an advance 
before July. 

Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, said to-day that 
business is good. All of their mills are running to capacity 
und there is no accumulation. 

At the big hardwood plant of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., Sales Manager Sterrett said that while prices on 
worked stock are not high enough, considering the cost of 
rough material, there is no complaint to be made now. He 
predicts a general stiffening in all items. 

Kxkosse, Shoe & Schleyer, exporters of hardwoods and 
specializing in black walnut, look for satisfactory market 
conditions during this year in this country and abroad. 

Cliff S. Walker, president of the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., has been confined to his home for the past several weeks 
by a general breakdown. He is gradually recovering his 
strength, and by the time good weather comes along he will 
be out again. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, Outo, Feb. 3.—While a heavy snow which 
fell about February 1 had the effect of making the lum- 
ber trade quiet business continues active in both hard- 
woods and yellow pine. Demand is good both from the 
yard trade and from factories and the net result is high 
prices in every variety and grade. 

Advances in quotations were noted in the local market 
last week. Plain oak, firsts and seconds, advanced about 
$2, and No. 1 and No. 2 about $1. The lower grades of 
poplar show an advance of $1. Other woods are strong 
in every way and there is no indication of weakness. 

The yard trade is probably the best feature of the mar- 
ket and retailers are stocking up in expectation of a 
good demand early in the spring. There is every pros- 
pect of an active building season. Retail stocks are grad- 
ually increasing under more liberal buying, but they are 
still far from normal for the time of the year. Dry 
stocks are still light and manufacturers are unable to 
increase them. 

Factory demand is steady, although there is little buy 
ing on the part of furniture concerns. Implement and 
vehicle concerns are in the market now. Car stocks are 
moving well and the same is true of dimensions. Shingles 
are becoming stronger. 

Little trouble is experienced from lack of cars and 
shipments are coming out well. The high waters have 
now subsided and flood troubles are over for the time 
being at least. Collections are reported as good. 

The mild weather which prevailed during the month of 
January had the effect of stinmulating building and as a 
result there were issued by the city building inspector 
105 permits to build. The valuation of the buildings 
projected aggregated $208,225, as compared with $99,930 
for January of 1912. 

Marion M. Menefee, a member of the retail lumber firm of 
Cones & Menefee, located on West Broad Street, is in St. 
Francis hospital in a serious condition as the result of an 
automobile accident. He sustained a broken hip and several 
fractured ribs. George W. Cones, his partner, was in the 
car at the time but escaped serious injury. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., reports 
a quiet trade at this time because of the heavy snow. 
Prices are still firm and there is no weakness apparent. 
The movement is rather slow with a large number of cars in 
transit. Shingles have advanced 10 cents a 1,000 during the 
last week. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says trade conditions remain good in every locality 
covered by the sales agents of the company. The yard people 
are buying well and stocks are increasing in retail circles. 
Oak and hemlock are probably the strongest points in the 
market. Advances have been recorded in “the higher grades 
of plain oak and the lower grades of poplar. The factory 
—_ remains very good. 

An important event in wholesale circles is the opening of 
its main office in Detroit by the M. A. Hayward & Son Co. 
M. A. Hayward, head of the company, will be in charge of 
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Detroit office, which is located in the Palmer Building. 
Columbus office will be retained under the charge of 
M. Llayward. 
John K. Gobey, head of John R. Gobey & Co., reports a 
ong demand, Quotations are well maintained and there 
no tendency to weaken. 
W. b. Sissons, sales manager of the Sowers-Leach Lumber 
», has returned from a buying trip in the markets of the 
uth. le reports stocks hard to tind. 
J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., reports a quiet 
ade because of the coid. The movement i 
ild be expected for the time of year. 
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KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—State Forester J.-E. Barton 

as issued a special bulletin calling attention to the fact 
lat the State has secured from the I'ederal Forest 
service $4,000, granted under the provisions of the Weeks 
aw, Which will be expended in maintaining a forest fire 
vatrol. The State is to spend the same amount for the 
vatrol work, which will be organized before the next fire 
eason begins. 

The report of the building inspector shows that 92 
permits were issued in January, representing an invest- 
ment of $211,937, a gain over the corresponding month 
of last year of $15,000. 

A scareity of plain red oak is reported. Plain white 
vak is also not a plentiful item, but it seems that the de- 
mand for plain red has been so strong that available 
stocks have been well cleaned up. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., of Louis- 
ville, one of the largest concerns of the kind in the 
country, has announced that the directors have declared 
a semiannual dividend of 4 per cent. Charles D. Gates 
is president. 

Members of the Swain-Karmire Lumber Co., of Ful- 
ton, which operates a sawmill of considerable capacity, 
have taken an interest in the Shelbyville Desk Co., of 
Shelbyville, Ind. Charles E. Karmire, of the lumber 
concern, is a son of C. E, Karmire, founder of the Shelby- 
ville Desk Co., who is now retiring from business. E. A. 
Swain is the other member of the concern. 

The Lucas Land & Lumber Co., of Paduéah, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Mergenthaler & Horton Basket 
Co. in that city, which has been idle for some time, and 
will put it in operation at once, making boxes and 
baskets. The plant of the Lucas company was destroyed 
by fire several months ago. Some additional machinery is 
being added by the new owners, and the plant is expected 
to employ about 250 men. 

Lumbermen who are creditors of the Hughes-Byron 
Lunrber Co., a retail concern which has been in trouble 
for several months, and who had desired that the present 
receivership be continued, received a setback when R. C. 
Kinkead, referee in bankruptcy, submitted a report to 
the Federal court recommending that the company be 
put into bankruptey. ‘The receiver, W. R. Willett, of 
the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., fought the bankruptcy 
proceedings, It is the contention of the receiver that 
most of the creditors are strongly in favor of allowing 
matters to remain in statu quo. The case will be finally 
passed upon some time this month. 

Traffic officials of southern and Canadian railways af- 
fected by the proposed advance on lumber rates from the 
South into Canada, which are being opposed by ship- 
pers who have a complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, held a conference in Louisville last 
week for the purpose of discussing the question. It was 
said that the division of revenues resulting from the 
traffic came in for a large part of the discussion, while 
the general question of preparing a defense to the attacks 
of the lumbermen was given consideration. The last 
hearing on the subject was in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
24. W. M. Kirkpatrick, of Montreal, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific, and Henry C. 
Martin, of Montreal, general freight agent of the same 
road, were among those present. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Anthony Miller’s yard is in 
receipt of various stocks of hardwoods and the demand 
for lumber shows improvement. Among the woods added 
to stock are poplar, cherry and basswood, with the usual 
run of oak. 

I, N. Stewart & Bro. state that both poplar and bass- 
wood are moving in better shape than for some time and 
that anything in the line of mill culls is selling well 
in this market. 

F. M. Sullivan states that the demand for maple and 
brown ash is showing up well for the season. The yard 
has added stocks of these woods recently, but finds log- 
ging operations interrupted by mild weather. 

S. B. Taylor has returned to Cincinnati, after spend- 
ing a short time at his office here. He will put in a few 
days on business in the Ohio Valley before returning to 
Buffalo. 
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NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


BoyNE Ciry, Micu., Feb. 3.—The old sawmill of the 
John F. Ott Lumber Co., of Traverse City, a relic of the 
lumber trade there, has been sold and is being dismantled 
for the fine pine timber of which it was constructed. The 
timber will be used in the manufacture of wagons, which 
the present owners nrake there. 

The Dayton Last Works, of Gaylord, have established 
two logging camps south of that place to get out the 
maple timber from their holdings. 


PO 
FURNACE-HEATED LUMBER CAMP. 


Probably the only furnace-heated lumber camp in the 
United States is the one now being operated by the E. N. 
McLeod Lumber Co. at Rexton, Mich. In addition to 
being furnace heated the camps are equipped with spring 
beds. The reason for this excess of luxury is the fact 
that the company intends the camas for permanent struc- 
tures to be used as farmr houses after the timber is cut. 
The company will then clear and till a large tract of land. 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Fauus, 8. Dak., Feb. 3—Notwithstanding severe 
weather, building operations have been carried on to some 
extent, particularly by farmers, who are taking advantage 
of the quiet time of the year to erect new barns, sheds 
and other buildings. The outlook for building on an ex- 
tensive scale in the spring continues bright in Sioux Falls 
and other cities and towns of the State, where contracts 
already have been awarded. The winter thus far has been 
unusual for its mildness. 

Harry Fox, a former resident of South Dakota, is en- 
gaged with a big lumber conrpany in far-off Paraguay. 
‘The company is composed of Americans, and has its head- 
quarters at Puerto Peuasco, Alto, Paraguay. The former 
South Dakotan is a haulage contractor. He has recently 
signed a new contract with the company for two years 
more, and on very favorable terms. 

For some time surveyors in the employ of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. have been running a preliminary 
survey for a proposed extension of the road from Sioux 
Falls southwestward to Charles Mix and Douglas Coun- 
ties. It is expected that Armour, the county seat of 
Douglas County, will be one of the towns through which 
the new extension will pass. If Armour proves to be on 
the line of the new road, the railway company will require 
about one-half of the block containing the Armour yard 
of the Floete Lumber Co. and one-half of the opposite 
block containing the yards of the F'ullerton Lumber Co. 
Should this prove to be the case, there will be a general 
scurrying on the part of the two lumber companies to 
secure new locations. 

H. ‘T. Diedrich has been installed as agent at Groton of 
the Atlas Lumber Co., and will have cnarge of its yard 
there. He succeeds R. J. Lehman. 

O. S. Sweet, of the Anderson Lumber Co., of Mitchell, 
has returned to his home in Mitchell from Spokane, Wash., 
where for several months he looked after its interests in 
that state. The company has decided to transfer Mr. Sweet 
permanently to Spokane. 

For some time the yard of the Loonan Lumber Co. at 
Garretson has been of too limited capacity, and to remedy 
this the company is erecting a new double shed 46 feet 
long in proximity to the old shed. The old shed will be 
remodeled and additional room made for storing lumber. 

c. C. Dripps is the new manager of the yard of the 


Atlas Lumber Co. at Raymond. His family accompanied 
him to his new field of labor. 
— 
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MINNESOTA 











Silo Lumber and 
Silo Supplies 


We will sell the Retail Lumber Dealer 
Silo Lumber, a Patented Silo Door, 
Bands, Rods, Lugs, Anchorage—all 








Silo Supplies at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 





They put the retailer into the silo 
business for a small investment. 


Write us now for exclusive territory. 
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THE GREENVILLE LUMBER CO. Greenville, tll 











WE’VE MOVED 


From Altheimer, Ark. to Geridge, (Lonoke Co.) 
Ark., and are opening up a ten thousand acre 


tract of 


WHITE and RED OAKand HICKORY 
We solicit a continuance of your valued patronage. 
Varner Land & Lumber Co. 


bap mn ah ty GERIDGE, ARK. | 














DALTON LUMBER COMPANY, 


— Manufacturers of — 


Hardwood and Hemlock Lumber and Shingles 
CEDAR PRODUCTS. 
Chair Stock a Specialty. Mills at New Dalton, Mich. 











[GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 4.—Owing to the number of 
orders coming in it has been found necessary to put on 
additional shipping crews, and it is expected that the 
crews that have been working on a nine-hour basis will 
soon be put on for 10 hours. 

The scarcity of dimension and low-grade boards is evi- 
denced by a spreading demand for these items, with the 
result that prices are very firm. Some buyers show a dis- 
position to lold off at the present time on the assump- 
tion that lower prices will prevail later in the season. 
With the present movement of stock, however, and large 
sales booked against the coming season’s cut there seems 
little ground for belief in such a development. 

Some snow has fallen in the woods during the iast 
week, which will prove of considerable benefit to the 
small operators whose work is not extensive enough to 
warrant the building of ice roads. ‘ 

A large quantity of logs are being brought in daily by 
both the Duluth & Northeastern and the Great Northern 
roads and the banks grounds are being rapidly filled. 
Some of the logging camps are located in particularly 
fine timber and the extra fine quality of the logs received 
is the oceasion of considerable remark. 

William F. Reichel, of the Dever & Schloegel Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., accompanied by George P. Rosen- 
blad, of Duluth, called on Cloquet concerns on Monday 
and spent the day in looking over stocks. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 5.—Another important sale in 
log-run white pine has just been completed. The trans- 
action involves 10,000,000 feet or more, and the stock 
will be furnished by one of the interior mills. It is un- 
derstood that P. M. Shaw, jr., of Duluth, represented 
the seller. This is the second large sale of log-run white 
pine that has been made in this district since the begin- 
ning of the new year. Prices in both instances were 
about the same as those prevailing during the closing 
months of 1912. The stock involved in the second sale, 
like that of the first, will go to North Tonawanda. _ 

That it will be a very good year for new construction 
now seems very probable. Many of the newer towns of 
northern Minnesota will experience extensive building 
growth. Demand for forest products of all kinds is very 
good and the railroads are good customers. The prices 
of low-grade lumber are gradually getting stronger. 
Searcity of men has been keenly felt in most all of the 
logging camps, but Thomas York, of Chisholm, Minn., 
of the Swan River Logging Co., who was in the city this 
week, says that men are beginning to be more plentiful. 

T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Co., looks for a rather 
short logging season this winter. His forecast is for an 
early break-up. This company is building a new sawmill at 
Big Falls. on the Minnesota & International Railway. It 
will be completed early in April, and be ready for a full 
season's run. 

John Millen, vice president and general manager of Alger, 
Smith & Co., and president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
left yesterday in his private car for Century, Fla. | He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Millen, who will reside at their winter 
home in Century until next spring. Mr. Millen will return 
in four or five weeks. While in the South he will attend 
the annual meeting of the Alger-Sullivan company, and he 
also contemplates a visit to the Panama Canal. : 

The logging outfit of O'Connell & Co., of Houghton, Mich.. 
which is operating in northern Minnesota, will be shipped 
back to Houghton next month. The company had a con- 
tract to log 40,000.000 feet for Michael Warde, of Harvard, 
Minn., and the work is approaching completion. 
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solicited for 
anything in 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf -Lockwood Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICE, 


Your Inquiries 











a 
We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
7 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 
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Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











For Immediate Shipment : 
HEMLOCK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
TAMARACK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
PINE (4,6,8,10 and 12 in.No.1 Com.) 
RED BIRCH (4-4 l1sts and 2nds.) 


Also Cedar products. Mixed Cars our Specialty. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
( Mills at Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis.) 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 





SAINOTOOVAL ESTA AAA AEA = 
LARGEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 


and sovTHERN H@WOOdS mictican 


and SOUTHERN 


Also large stocks at Northern and Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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NORTHERN 











SUELO Lee 


White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10° “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select 

2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. 

4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

lcar each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10° No. 2 Common 





Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 
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y_ THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Nou: Mininies Your Merit | 


by sending in a businesscard which does not represent the best 
the world affords. Peeriess Patent Rook Form Cards alone can 
convey the fu'l expression of the man who sends onein. Since 
these cards are unrivalled, unequalled, unapproached; since 
they are the last word in card manufacture, no man should 
jeopardize his entrance to the inner office by neglecting to 
supply himself witb 


Peeriess Patent Book Form Cards 


Send for a sample and detach the cards one by one. See the 
perfectly smvooth edges after de- 







tachment, Every card always per- 

fect. They make and Appear- 
save eer for every ance of 
user. e 

will for you. prc poeed 
Send today _ 
—now. in case. 


FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILDING 

cHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
par East Adams Street, Chicago 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATILE, WASH., Feb, 3.—The lumber and shingle mar- 
ket continues to improve. Orders from the retail trade 
are numerous and show a willingness to pay the ad- 
vanced prices which are being generally quoted by ship- 
pers. Shingles have advanced to $2.30 for clears and 
$1.85 for stars, and while this has not been entirely due 
to the demand, but rather to the fact that weather condi- 
tions have forced a decided curtailment of the output, 
shippers state that orders are coming in in good quan- 
tity. Next week will see many of the mills, both lum- 
ber and shingle that have been forced to close, operating 
again, as weather conditions are steadily improving. 
There is a great scarcity of logs on Puget Sound, both 
fir and cedar, and while log prices are very firm, there 
will not likely be any advance before March 1. Mill 
stocks are lower in Oregon and Washington by nearly 
100,000,000 feet than was the case a year ago and they 
are very badly broken. It is also true that shipments are 
much in excess of the cut at the present time. Taking 
these facts into consideration, if the present demand 
continues, prices will undoubtedly show further advances 
within a month, 

L. N. Collins, of the Collins Lumber Co., New West- 
minster, B. C., was a visitor last week. The Collins Lumber 
Co. operates a small mill and does an_ extensive wholesale 
business, buying much lumber on this side of the line. 

Ek. L. Howard, who recently constructed a mill near 
Eatonville, on the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad, also visited 
Seattle last week. Mr. Howard and his brother, H. H. 
Howard, a banker of Auburn, have organized the Fairview 
Lumber Co., which will operate the mill plant and dispose 
of its output. The company owns about 22,000,000 feet of 
timber adjacent to the mill and can secure several million 
more in that vicinity. The plant will cut about 50,000 feet 
daily to start, but its capacity will probably be increased 
later on. It is also the intention of the owners to add a 
shingle mill in the near future. E. L. Howard will have 
charge of the plant and the sales. He was formerly with 
the Auburn Lumber Co., Wynaco. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 3.—Last week showed a very 
satisfactory volume of trade in all branches of the lum- 
ber business and while the snow has delayed logging to 
some extent nearly all the mills are running full time. 
The operators are all looking for a good trade from San 
Francisco and this in addition to the regular rail trade 
doubtless will make the summer very satisfactory. 

The loss of the O’Connell mill at Winlock by fire was 
the third loss by this company in the last few years, and 
at this time Mr. O’Connell will not state the loss nor 
whether the plant will be rebuilt. It is known, however, 
that the loss is very heavy but is partly protected by 
insurance. It was one of the finest mills in this part 
of the State. 

Chester Snow has purchased a site for a sawmill on 
the South Bend line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The town will be known as Bunker, and will be located 
about seven miles from Chehalis. The new plant will 
have a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, and will be operated 
20 hours a day. Mr. White has associated with him 
John Workman, an experienced millman. They have con- 
tracted with the Hill Logging Co. for all the fir timber 
necessary to run the mill to full capacity. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. has contracted for all 
the cedar timber to be put in by the Hill Logging Co. 
and it is probably the company will erect a shingle mill 
on this logging railway in the near future. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 
TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 3.—Briefly summarizing the 
status of the fir lumber market, the current bulletin of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1s- 
sued by Manager W. C. Miles and Secretary Thorpe Bab 
cock, says: 
Market 


conditions at this time are very encouraging. 
A good feeling exists among the manufacturers and they 


feel very optimistic as to the future. Business conditions in 
the East were never better. In iron and steel, orders for 
delivery under six months can not be placed. Logs are very 
scarce and owing to weather conditions a continuance of the 
conditions is almost sure. This will have a tendency to 
prevent overtime running and a consequent overproduction. 

The December cut and shipment report of the associa- 
tion shows an excess of shipment over cut of 6,174,026 
feet, 82 mills reporting, as compared to an excess of cut 
over shipment of 27,044,771 feet in November, 108 mills 
reporting. From reports received from 79 mills the 
association finds that the stock on hand January 1, 1913, 
at the mills reporting was 471,739,774 feet b. m. Later, 
the association will make a comparison with January 1, 
1912. All members of the association are urged to at 
once send to the association offices the following infor- 
mation complete: 

Stock on hand January 1 in feet, b. m. 

Cut and shipments for December, 1912. 

Cut for the year 1912 for adjustment of dues. 

Waiver of place of annual meeting. 

From Washington members, method of handling first aid. 
(Only eight lacking on the last.) 

The annual report of the Tacoma harbormaster, issued 
last week shows the total commerce of this port in 1912, 
exports and imports, foreign and coastwise, to have 
amounted in value to $69,560,835, as against $54,440,674 
in 1911, a gain for last year of $15,120,161. 

Of the 1912 total, foreign exports amounted in value 
to $26,643,724 and coastwise exports to $10,121,284, 
while foreign imports totaled $21,437,927 and coastwise 
imports $11,357,900. Cargo shipments of lumber from 
Tacoma in 1912 totaled 140,365,440 feet, of which 74,- 
301,992 feet went to coastwise ports, chiefly California, 
and 66,063,448 feet went to foreign ports. 

The West Coast Wire Rope Co., of this city, has its 
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factory at Kent in steady operation and reports extensiy. 
business booked for 1913. ‘‘'Timberope’’ is the ney 
trade name adopted by this company. 

January made a very good record for local construc 
tion work, the first 25 days of the month showing an i: 
crease of $10,000 in building work over the whole mont 
of January, 1912. 

Prominent among visitors in Tacoma last week makin 

an inspection of the larger sawmills and logging cam) 
ot western Washington were A. G. A. Van Eelde and H 
Doyer, consulting engineers, of Amsterdam, Holland, whi 
arrived Monday. Mr. Van Eelde is a recognized authorit 
on hardwoods and is here gathering information as t 
how the big logs are handled in the camps and mill: 
From the north Pacifie coast they will go to Japan an 
China and thence to the Dutch East Indies, reachin: 
Holland on their return home next June. The Dutch Goy 
ernment has enormous forest holdings in Java and Su 
matra and carries on its own lumbering operations j 
those colonies. He said: 
_ A large part of the small timber has been cut in thes 
islands during the last 25 years, while the heavy timb« 
that has been growing for thousands of years remains uncut 
It is mainly to obtain information as to how the giants o 
the fir forest are handled after they are felled that w 
have come to Washington. Some of the teak logs in ou 
island forests are very large, being from 8 to 10 feet at th 
butt; and during our stay we hope to learn the methods used 
here in handling such huge logs. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 3.—Weather continued to mod 
erate during the week and logging companies were abk 
to resume in the vicinity of Everett and in the lowe: 
foothills of the Cascades. Rainfali and the warmer tem 
perature teok away much snow. So far the log shortag: 
has not affected Everett mills, but farther east the plants 
are still out of operation. 

There is much activity at Riverview, or Mudgett Sta 
tion, as it is better known, where the Milwaukee road is 
constructing a spur, and a long dump and pocket boom 
are being put in for the Snohomish River Boom Co. 
These improvements are to be used in handling the out 
put of logging camps in the new territory which the 
Milwaukee has opened up in the Snoqualmie Valley. Th« 
improvement means that a large volume of logging busi 
ness is to be added to the Everett district. 

That the problem of logged-off lands in this district 
is largely one of buying them, holding them for a while 
and selling them at a handsome profit was demonstrated 
here last week when Dr. P. M. Walker sold 300 acres for 
$40,000 to A. B. Graham, of Seattle, after holding it for 
three years. Mr. Graham is president of the Atlas Lum 
ber Co., of Skagit County, and head of a Seattle invest- 
ment concern. 


Willlam Howarth, of the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., and 
family have returned from California, where they spent 
the last two months. 

James Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., returned 


fast Thursday from an extended eastern trip, 


which in 
‘luded a visit to his old home at Bay City, Mich 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 3.—Lumbermen report a 
brisk demand for lumber from domestic, coastwise and 
foreign points. Prices remain firm. Logs are still very 
searce. Practically all of the camps in Whatcom and 
Skagit Counties have been closed for more than three 
weeks, hence many of the smaller mills were forced to 
close for lack of logs. Weather conditions have moder 
ated, however, and a general resumption of mills is ex- 
pected within a few days. It is generally conceded that 
an advance of $1 a thousand on logs is inevitable. 

Articles of incorporation of a new logging concern to 
be known as the Slosson Logging Co. were filed January 
27 in the office of the auditor of Skagit County, at 
Mt. Vernon. The new company has purchased a tract 
of timberland containing approximately 15,000,000 feet 
of first-class timber. A logging railroad is under con- 





struction. Camps are being built in the woods and 
material and equipment assembled. 
A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT. 
RAYMOND, WASH., Feb. 3.—The new steel steam 


schooner William Chatham, of the Loop Lumber Co.’s 
line, is loading lumber at the plant of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., this city, for its maiden trip. Its capacity is 
about 1,500,000 feet of lumber. It is 1,600 gross ton- 
nage and 915 net tonnage. C. J. Lancaster, its captain, 
is one of the pioneers of Raymond and attended the 
first meeting of the Raymond Commercial Club. 

Most of the lumbermen of Willapa Harbor gathered at 
the Hotel Raymond, this city, Wednesday, January 29, 
for luncheon. This has become an established custom 
and the millmen attend these luncheons every Wednesday 
for the purpose of discussing matters of importance to 
the industry locally. Men in other lines of business were 
invited to the luncheon last Wednesday and the subject 
discussed was harbor improvements. The Willapa River 
as far up as Raymond now has a channel 20 feet deep 
at low tide and will accommodate the steam schooner 
traffic at any stage of the tide. The lumbermen hope to 
be able to get the Government to dredge the river as far 
up as Raymond, giving it a depth at low tide of 24 feet, 
thus enabling tramp steamers to navigate at any stage 
of the tide. 

The Doty Lumber Co., Doty, started operating a new 
six upright shingle mill last week. The company also 
operates a shingle mill at Dryad and the combined 
capacity of the two mills is about 450,000 shingles daily. 
Besides the shingle mills the company operates a large 
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sawmill plant at Doty. This company’s affairs are prac- 
tically all in the hands of the members of the family, 
W. Bb. Mersereau and his four sons. W. B. Mersereau 
makes his headquarters in Portland, having his son, 
IX. W. Mersereau, associated with him in the office in 
the Yeon Building. The other three sons make their 
headquarters at the mill at Doty. KE. L. Mersereau has 
charge of the sales, R. W. Mersereau looks after the 
manufacturing and logging and H. I. Mersereau is in the 
accounting department. 

The MeCormick Lumber Co., McCormick, received an 
86-ton Shay locomotive last week. This is one of the 
largest geared logging locomotives in use in Washington 
logging operations. 





GRAYS HARBOR EXECUTIVE MAKES CHANGE. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiAM, WASH., F’eb. 3.—J. P. Keat- 
ing, well known in north Pacific coast lumber circles, 
on February 1 severed his connection with the Conti- 
nental Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and became sales 
manager of the North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash, taking the place of Walter J. Elliott, who has 
been in charge of the company’s sales for several years, 
assisting his father-in-law, E. O. McGlauflin, who was 
its manager, and who died last December. Mr. Elliott 
will engage in logging with his brother-in-law, E. G. 
MeGlauflin. 

Tom Hutchinson, superintendent for some years, now 
becomes manager of the North Western Lumber Co. He 





J. P. KEATING, HOQUIAM, WASH.; 
New Sales Manager North Western Lumber Co. 


is a young man of energetic disposition who thoroughly 
understands logging and manufacturing and will make 
an excellent teammate in company with Mr. Keating 
to carry on the affairs of the company under the super- 
vision of President Charles H. Jones and Vice President 
George H. Emerson. Mr. Keating was for some years 
sales manager of the C. K. Spaulding Logging Co., with 
offices at Portland, and for the last two years has been 
assisting A. C. Hemphill, manager of the Continental 
Lumber Co. He has for years taken a great interest in 
association and other work tending to benefit the lum- 
ber industry and is well known in lumber circles in 
Washington and Oregon. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Local manufacturers are 
reporting a big demand for lumber, with prices on the 
upgrade. The snow, which for about a week hindered 
shipments from most of the mills, has been cleared away 
so that hardly a mill is now affected. One of the scarce 
items among Inland Empire mills is lath. It is reported 
that some of the larger mills have oversold. The scarcity 
of No. 1 lath has created a demand for No. 2, and no 
small amount of this grade is on the move. Stocks con- 
tinue to be badly broken and will be so until late in the 
spring, despite the fact that most mills are planning on 
an early start. While the advance in price has affected 
No. 3 and No. 4 boards, and No. 1 and No. 2 of all 
grades of shop lumber in western pine, it is stated that 
other woods, including Idaho white pine, fir and cedar, 
are showing a similar increase. The year just closed has 
been most profitable for local manufacturers, as is 
shown by the annual report of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. A total of 984,934,603 feet was 
shipped in 1912, compared with 652,777,364 feet in 1911. 
Outside the local market, Canada took the greatest vol- 
ume of material—a total of 80,422,067 feet. The ship- 
ments for the year exceeded the cut by 19,839,925 feet. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. has resumed operation at 
Spirit Lake after a shutdown of several days on account 
of the deep snow. Logging, which was curtailed owing 
to the snow, is in full operation again. From the local 
sales office of the company comes the report of good 
business, with many inquiries from all sections of the 
Hast. Many buyers also have been making a visit to the 
plant during the last 10 days. 

The Madison Mill & Lumber Co., which operates a 
plant in the city, is looking for locations for a number 
of new yards, according to President G. P. Kjosness. 





At the annual election of officers of the company, held 
January 28, the following were named: 

President—G. P,. Kjosness. 

Vice President and Treasurer—I. G. Kjosness 

Second Vice President—B. F. Miller. 

Secretary—J. H. Uglen. 

The directorate is made up of these officers, together 
with G, A. Kjosness, of the Kennewick branch, and John 
I. Roise, of the Moscow branch. The company reports 
business good and on the increase. 

Orrin 8. Good, wholesale lumber dealer, with offices 
in the Jones Block, has returned from an extended east- 
ern trip. ‘‘The lumber business east of Chicago is 
active,’? said Mr. Good. ‘‘Especially is it aetive in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. In the yellow pine mills, I am 
informed that the prices are higher than at any time since 
1907. Probably a larger volume of our western woods 
will be shipped to the eastern markets this year than 
ever before.’’ : 

This same attitude as to the demand in the East for 
western products is borne out by A. L. Flewelling, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Land Co., who just returned from 
a trip to Florida. Mr. Flewelling reports much building 
activity along the Atlantic coast. Change of administra- 
tion, he says, seems to have no effect on development 
plans. 

S. D. White, of Lewiston, Idaho, trustee in bankruptcy 
of Quincy E. Gwynne, of Lostine, Ore., has sold, to the 
Kroll Lumber Co., the entire plant and lumber of the 
bankrupt concern for $20,000. The outfit includes a 
sawmill, planing mill and 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The 
Kroll company was one of the creditors of the bankrupt 
concern. 

The first aid clause proposed for the Washington Com- 
pensation Act was formerly presented to the State legis- 
lature today in the shape of a bill covering first aid. 
This feature is not generally favored by lumber manufac- 
turers and other concerns over the State. 

United States foresters in the Missoula district, which 
takes in the district bounded by the Salmon River on 
the north, and the Great Divide on the west, will hold a 
meeting in Spokane on February 10. J. F. Preston, of 
the Missoula office, is in the city arranging for the con- 
ference. It is planned to hold a series of daily confer- 
ences extending over one week, under the direction of 
District Forester F. A. Silcox. The meeting this year 
is taking a new form and instead of one meeting, has 
been divided into two. One session is to be held here and 
another in Helena, Mont. The meetings will be devoted 
largely to a discussion of the policy to be pursued in 
timber sales and plans for development. The local meet- 
ing will also cover discussions of the matter of improve- 
ment of telephone line work within the forest borders. 





FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Mont., Feb. 3.—E. H. Polleys, president of 
the Polleys Lumber Co., this city, has been spending sev- 
eral weeks visiting lumber buying points in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and is expected to return to Missoula within 
a few days. Joseph P. Lansing, sales manager of the 
company, says that business is especially good for the 
time of year. Prices in the trade locally are unsatis- 
factory and the company is not doing any retail business 
in the city. According to Mr. Lansing, the feature of the 
market for the last few months has been the strength of 
the lower grades, which during the last year have ad- 
vanced in price considerably more than the uppers. 





INSTALLING NEW POWER PLANT. 

HENDERSON, Mont., Feb. 3.—The Mann Lumber Co., 
located here, is installing a new planing mill power 
plant, including a battery of boilers and an Allis-Corliss 
engine of 350-horsepower. The planing mill building 
will be extended to accommodate several more woodwork- 
ing machines. On account of heavy snow the company 
closed logging operations January 6 for the season and 
will resume as soon as the weather permits. About 
8,000,000 feet of logs which run 60 per cent of Idaho 
white pine have been banked along the right of way of 
the company’s railroad. About 8,000,000 feet have also 
been banked at the mill, which gives a good supply for 
an early start in the spring. Manager Sam L. Boyd 
reports inquiries and orders more numerous than a month 
ago, and is looking ahead to a very prosperous year. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


IXALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 3.—The snow blockade in the 
mountains east of here being raised millmen have been 
able to get cars, but in no such quantities as are desired. 
Prices are holding up well. The advance of 50 cents 
which was made about the first of the year appears to 
have had no effect on the demand, as orders are being 
booked freely on the new list. 

During the last week the warm weather has settled the 
snow to such extent that it will be possible for many of 
the logging contractors, who were forced to discontinue 
operations on account of deep snow, to resume operations 
the first of this week. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, 
in the biggest constructive plan of any kind that has de- 
veloped so far this year in the western part of the United 
States, will put $25,000,000 into the construction, it is 
reported, of 725 miles of new road that will cross 
Montana, open up an enormous territory for direct con- 
nection with the Twin Cities and strike the, Canadian 
Pacific somewhere near the extreme western edge of 
Montana. This announcement was made by President 
Ednmnd Pennington, who recently returned from Mon- 
treal. The road will be built from Plaza, N. Dak., cross- 
ing the Missouri at Sansit. The route through Montana 
will follow the Yellowstone River through Dawson 
County, across the Musselshell River into Fergus County, 
continue on through QGhoteau and Teton Counties and 
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Compare It With 
Other Woods. 


For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No.3 
for Box Material. Its figure and grain 
fit it admirably for many purposes and the 
present supply, compared with other hard- 
woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
below and !earn about its adaptability. 








NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO.,, 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich, 
SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CoO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Check this item right now and write us about your 
door requirements and we'll show you how you can 
install these Soft Yellow Fir Doors and make bigger 
profits than on any door you ever handled. The 
stiles and rails are vertical grain and the panels 
beautifully figured, giving them an appearance that 
appeals to people who are particular. Best of all 
tho is the price—Write for it today. 

‘a We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 7" 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - =  Bui'ders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 
4.$. OSGOOD, - - P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Polleys Lumber Gommany | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 

















eae US YOUR sispaiitbnesoinss | 
Te ececesece we eon me eee 
Washington Fir _— California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


‘ FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., 290U14M, 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














will cross the boundary either in Flathead or Teton 
County. 


Henry Good, one of the largest logging contractors in the 
Flathead district, is operating 14 camps on the upper Still- 
water River and is employing approximately 550 men. His 
contract with the Somers Lumber Co. calls for the putting in 
of 45,000,000 feet of logs this winter and, notwithstanding 
the deep snow and other unfavorable conditions, his camps 
have already banked 25,000,000 feet. 

Sen. Ed. Donlan, a prominent lumberman of Missoula, is 
at the head of big development work to be done at Thomp- 
son Falls this season involving the expenditure of several 
million dollars. He has recently enlisted European money 
in his venture, and there is no obstacle to its early 
completion. 3 

The Libby Lumber Co. is making some improvements and 
repairs to its Libby plant, in expectation of a long and 
active season this year. During the season of heavy busi- 
ness which will probably start within a few weeks these 
improvements will be a distinct advantage over the old 
conditions. Manager Paul Neils, accompanied by Mrs. Neils, 
has been visiting company headquarters in Minneapolis and 
has also spent some time at the company’s Cass Lake mill. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Feb. 3.—A movement has been 
started in Bonners Ferry, of this county, since the legis- 
lature convened to have Bonner County divided, the 
northern half to be called Boundary County, with Bon 
ners Ferry as the county seat. This is meeting vigorous 
opposition in the rest of the county on the ground of 
increased taxation. 

K. F. Hitchner, sales manager for the Sandpoint Lum- 
ber & Pole Co.; John Humbird, assistant manager of 
the Humbird Lumber Co., and W. W. Catlin expect to be 
among those representing Sandpoint at the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 
Spokane next week. 

H. C. Culver, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., 
arrived today from Spokane, Wash. Frank Culver, of 
this county, is in Boise with a delegation from Sandpoint 
that is opposing the proposed division of Bonner County. 








OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—Russell Hawkins, manager 
for the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), has returned from a com- 


pany meeting at Detroit, Mich. He was much pleased 
with lumber market in the East, with southern pine com- 
manding $4.50 more a thousand than a year ago, and 
northern or white pine $2 more than a year ago. He 


says interest in western timber is keener than for a long 
time, although some still entertain the opinion that it can 
be bought for the same prices as four or five years ago. 
The Whitney Co., perhaps the largest timber owner in 
Tillamook County, plans to develop this timber as soon 
as improved water shipping facilities have been estab- 
lished out of Tillamook Bay. This is about to be done 
in that the Federal Government and the Port of Bay 
City, which comprises the eastern part of Tillamook 
County, have jointly appropriated $814,000 for the dig- 
ging of a channel to the sea and making other improve- 
ments in conjunction therewith. It will probably take 
about two years to carry out the proposed project. 

O. M. Clark and F. C. Knapp, members of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, returned Thursday of last 
week from San Francisco, where they conferred with 
President Moore, of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in reference to the embargo that has been 
held against Pacific Northwest dressed lumber in that 
market for several years. The contention of the lumber- 
men in this part of the country is that this embargo is 
unjust and should not be tolerated by the commercial 
interests of California, as it is a fight of union labor 
against the unorganized employees of the Pacific North- 
west. The result of the conference was the adoption of 
a strong resolution by the San Francisco chamber 
opposing the embargo. President Moore said that on 
material for the exposition buildings the embargo will 
be lifted. 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland during 
January aggregated 25,000,000 feet. Of this 17,000,000 
feet went to California and a little over 8,000,000 feet 
to foreign ports. 

L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber Co., 
was called east the first of last week by the serious illness 
of his father, J. Wentworth, at his home at Bay City, Mich. 

A. W. Clark will leave in a few days for a month's rest 
in southern California. He recently disposed of his new 
sawmill, operated as the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., at 
Wauna, Oreg., to the newly organized Crossett Western 
Lumber Co. 

Edward Ostrander, formerly secretary of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and after- 
ward in the traffic department of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has accepted a responsible posi- 
tion with the Oregon Railway Commission, where his serv- 
ices as a rate expert will be of value. Mr. Ostrander has 
many friends among the millmen of Oregon and Washington 
who will wish him well in his new work. ‘ 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesalers in 
the Lumbermen’s Building, who recently returned from a 
month's sojourn in southern California, reports an excellent 
demand for lumber both for California and eastern shipments. 





IN NEW MANAGERIAL CAPACITY. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—J. J. Herlihy, the first of 
this month, became manager of the Beaver Lumber Co., 





J. J. HERLIHY, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Manager Beaver Lumber Co. 


with offices in the Spalding Building, Portland, and mill 
at Prescott, on the Columbia River, 45 miles west of 
Portland. Recently Mr. Herlihy has been superintendent 
of the Portland Lumber Co., of Portland, which position 
he resigned to succeed H. P. Dutton, as manager of the 
Beaver Lumber Co. Mr. Dutton has recently taken 
charge of the operations of the Tide Water Lumber Co., 
with plant at Florence. 

Mr. Herlihy has been connected with lumbering in the 
West for a number of years, having been in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Spokane as one of the organizers 
of the S. H. L. Lumber Co. and afterward as yard 
superintendent for the Potlatch Lumber Co., at Pot- 
latch, Idaho. On account of his wife’s health he was 
obliged to go to California a couple of years ago, and 
was for a time manager of the San Vicente Lumber Co., 
Santa Cruz, Cal., and afterward yard superintendent for 
the McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., until 
going to Portland last summer. He has had a rounded 
experience of not only manufacturing but marketing, 
which will be of service to him in his new connection. 





NEW MANAGER FOR BOX MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—J. B. Knapp, for the last 
seven years in charge of the work of the Branch of 
Products of the Forest Service in the Northwest, has 
tendered his resignation as assistant district forester 
to take effect February 15, in order that he may be- 





J. B. KNAPP, OF PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Manager, Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers. 


come manager of the Northwestern Association of Box 
Manufacturers. McLellan Lanning, who is at present 
managing the affairs of the association, will engage 
in the wholesale lumber business, as vice president 


of the Henry D. Davies Lumber Co. Mr. Knapp is 
well known among lumbermen and engineers with 
whom he has come in contact during the years of 
his connection with the Forest Service, and by his 
resignation the Forest Service will lose one of its 
ablest representatives in the Northwest. 

The Northwestern Association of Box Manufac- 
turers is an organization formed for the purpose of 
furthering the mutual interests of the box industry 
in matters pertaining to legislation, standardization of 
products, marketing and selling. It is composed of 
box manufacturers in the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana, and represents an annual 
consumption of approximately 90,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, which is manufactured into fruit and cannery 
boxes. These products are sold and distributed 
throughout the western part of the United States. 

The headquarters of the association is located in the 
Wileox Building in Portland. 





LOGGING ENGINEERING COURSE URGED. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association is urging strongly the establishment 
of a logging engineering course at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College at Corvallis. Last week a delegation rep- 
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resenting the joint committee on logging engineering 
of the Pacifie Coast Logging Congress appeared before 
the ways and means committee of the legislature now in 
session and presented arguments for its establishment. 
The delegation was composed of H. C. Clair, president 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association; J. D. 
Young, A. B. Wastell and J. 8. O’Gorman. Mr. Young 
was the principal spokesman, and he explained the situa- 
tion fully from the logger’s viewpoint. 





LOWER COLUMBIA LOGGING CONDITIONS, 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—Three of the lower Colunt- 
bia River logging camps resumed operation last week, 
but most of them will not be able to take up work for 
the season for a week on account of snow. The camps 
in Operation are those of the Brix Logging Co., the 
Western Cooperage Co. and the Bremner Logging Co. 


A few of the camps on Columbia River tributaries are 
in operation. : 

The supply of saw logs is very short and there is possi- 
bility of an advance in prices when business resumes. 
For the present few logs are to be bought in the open 
market and as a result some mills are running short. 
Others again stocked up well before winter and will 
have enough to operate till the spring season is fully 
open. 

The report from Puget Sound to the effect that log 
prices will advance $1 a thousand feet there on February 
15 probably will have the effect of a similar advance here 
at that time, although loggers say they do not know 
what the result will be. 

A meeting was held Saturday afternoon by the Colum- 
bia River Loggers’ Association, of which H. C. Clair 
is president. Mr. Clair says the outlook for the season 
is the most encouraging for a long time. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Foreign and Coasting Trade Active and Demand for 
Carriers Increasing—First Arrival From the North 
With Exposition Lumber. 

San Francisco, CAu., Feb. 3.—An optimistic feeling 
pervades all branches of the lumber trade and the volume 
of shipments is gradually increasing after the midwinter 
lull. Foreign demand is good, being limited only by the 
amount of tonnage available for cargoes. Coasting trade 
is looking up and the demand for vessels is increasing. 
From now on a number of vessels will be kept busy 
transporting lumber from Oregon and Washington ports 
to San Francisco for the construction of the many large 
buildings for the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 

The steamer Chehalis, which sailed from Aberdeen, 
Wash., January 29, is bringing the first full cargo of fir 
lumber consigned to the exposition company. The lumber 
was furnished by the American Mill Co. through Sudden 
& Christenson, this city. It is of special sizes and lengths 
for use in the construction of the Machinery Building, 
which will contain fully 7,000,000 feet of lumber. As far 
as is known here, it will be the largest frame building in 
the world. It will be 967 feet in length, 311 feet in width 
and 112 feet in height. 

Fir cargo lumber is unchanged, being quoted at $13.75 
and upward delivered at San Francisco, and $14.50 to 
$15 at San Pedro. A fir lumber famine is predicted by 
some of the dealers, if the marked scarcity of logs in the 
Northwest is not relieved before long. 

The outlook on redwood lumber never was better. It 
is stimulated by the strength of the fir market and the 
output of the mills is expected to increase considerably 
during the next few months. 

Although the white pine and sugar pine sawmills are 
closed for the winter, there is some activity at the white 
pine door factories connected with the big plants and 
shipments of the lumber accumulated during the last 
season are being made to the eastern markets. 

According to the leading millmen and dealers the 
market outlook for California pine in the East is very 
favorable. The sawmills will be started up as soon as 
the snow melts. Fred M. Fenwick says that the Yosem- 
ite Lumber Co.’s white pine plant, near Merced Falls, 
will resume operation for the season as soon as weather 
permits. The planing mill is almost completed. 


Building News. 


The number of building contracts for record last week 
was 35, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$239,000. This is below the average for recent weeks, 
but several large steel frame structures will soon be 
started, including a $500,000 hotel. 

Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during last 
week showed a healthy state of trade. Fir, redwood and 
spruce were included in the shipments. 

Offshore freights are firm with searcity of tonnage still 
prevailing in the foreign charter market, as far as Pacific 
coast lumber cargoes are concerned. 

Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations, 
with tonnage in fair demand. From Puget Sound to 
San Franeiseo $4.50 to $4.75 is the freight rate, and to 
southern California ports $5.50. 

The steam schooner Samoa ran ashore in a dense fog at 
Point Reyes January 28, and will be a total loss with 
its cargo of lumber. The Samoa was owned by the 
Caspar Lumber Co., of which Mrs. Abbie Krebs is presi- 
dent. She is the only woman lumber merchant in this 
city. The Caspar Lumber Co, carries its own insurance. 
The loss is estimated at $60,000 or more. 


Lumber News in Brief. 


Lester W. David, a northwestern Jumberman and timber 
land owner, who is in this city for a few days, stated that, 
with the opening of the Panama Canal, Pacific coast interests 
would control the timber trade on the Atlantic Coast. 

The Red River Lumber Co., which is the holding company 
for the very extensive tracts of timberland accumulated by 
'T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., during a_period of 
vears, has filed in the county clerk's office at Red Bluff, 
Cal., a trust deed to the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. to 
cover a $2,000,000 bond issue. The holdings of the com- 
pany in Shasta and Tehama counties, to the extent of 
90,000 acres, were pledged to secure payment of the loan 
which is in the form of 2,000 bonds bearing interest at 
5 per cent. 

Ma manager of the lumber and box department 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., with plant at 
Hilt, who has just returned from the East, made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘My company handles white and sugar 
pine, and on my trip east I found conditions the best since 
the panic of 1907. The stock that we handle is of a very 
high grade and consequently we deal only with the best 
millmen. I sold more than 6,000°00 feet while in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago and New Orleans. I think the 
lumber trade in the East this year will be very brisk and the 
western lumbermen prosper in consequence of it. 


It is reported that the management of the Hicks-Haupt- 
man Lumber Co. has secured a controlling interest in the 
Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co., which has a sawmill at 
Metropolitan, Humboldt County, and about 350,000,000 feet 
of standing redwood timber along the main line of the 
Northwestern Pacific Railway. The total valuation of the 
property is estimated at $1,500,000. The mill is equipped 
for cutting more than 100,000 fect of lumber a day, but it 
has not been operated at its full capacity for several years. 
Charles Culbertson, of Detroit, former vice president of the 
company, has been elected president. Earle S. Hicks, head 
of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co.. has been made manager 
of the Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co. T. G. Atkinson, 
the former president and general manager of the Metro- 
politan, is on his way to San Francisco, where the offices 


of both companies are located, accompanied by Charles 
Culbertson. After their arrival the details of operation 
under the new arrangement will be decided upon. The 


Metropolitan's coasting steam San Pedro will be operated in 
conjunction with the fleet of five steam schooners owned by 
the Hicks-Hauptman interests and engaged in the coastwise 
lumber trade. 

Cc. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., who arrived from an eastern trip last 
week, left Saturday night for Marshfield on the steamer 
Nann Smith, to inspect his sawmills and the new wood pulp 
plant under construction at that point. His company is 
now getting in stock at the large lumber yard that has been 
established in Sacramento. Lumber is shipped to the yard 
in barges from Bay Point, and a stock of 3,000,000 feet 
will be carried. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
tributing plant is at Pittsburg, reports sales during Decem- 
ber, 1912, as being more than double those during the cor- 
responding month in 1911 with the prospect of 1913 being 
a banner year in redwood. 

The buildings and grounds committee of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, in a report just submitted 
to the board of directors, states that work in that depart- 
ment is progressing with great rapidity. 


whose big redwood dis- 





EFFECT OF FREEZE ON LUMBER. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 3.—The recent fréeze so 
ruinous to the citrus fruit crop of southern California 
will have a bearing on the demand for lumber in this 
section, but it is too early to ascertain how great an 
adverse influence it will have. January 6 the orange and 
lemon crops were frozen, and in some sections the entire 
crop was believe to be ruined. The freeze, which was 
the first in many sections in a quarter of a century, was 
followed by a few days of cool weather, permitting the 
fruit to thaw out slowly, and since then nature has 
worked hard to heal the wounds done to the oranges and 
lemons on the trees, with the result that the loss will 
not be as great as first expected, though very serious. 

Los Angeles lumbermen say it is too early to tell how 
much the lumber industry will be affected by the freeze. 
The larger part of the lumber going from Washington 
and Oregon to southern California is used in Los Angeles, 
and building operations during last year in this city 
surpassed all expectations in volume, and this year’s 
operation promise to be equally as large unless decreased 
by the purchasing power of the country districts, which 
will no doubt be the case to some extent. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EUREKA, CAL., Feb. 3.—With the abatement of the 
storms during the last couple of weeks logging opera- 
tions are being started, although the season is as yet a 
\ittle too early for the general opening up of camps. The 
Hammond Lumber Co. has opened two camps, as well 
as camp 13 of the Northern Redwood Lumber Co., Can- 
yon Creek. Work is soon to be started on a railroad 
bridge across the Van Duzen River near Carlotta, and 
immediately upon its completion the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Co. will begin logging in its new 1,000-acre tract. 

Rather extensive floods along the path of Eel River 
last week caused millmen in that district considerable 
trouble, inasmuch as the high waters caused a lot of 
valuable saw logs to float down stream. 

Tanbark operators from the Mattole region state that 
the last summer and fall were very successful in the 
tanbark section. Messrs. Stewart and Johnson shipped 
out 2,000 cords of bark during that time, and they now 
have 700 cords piled up in the woods ready for shipment. 
The cost per ton of delivering bark at the landing is 
about $11, and the present market price in San Fran- 
cisco is $33 a ton. 

That redwood wastes can be utilized in the manufac- 
ture of heavy grades of paper is held to be a fact, owing 
to recent experiments which have been made in the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. Some time ago 
a shipment of redwood slabs and bark was sent to the sta- 
tion, and the report returned here is most encouraging, 
stating that redwood slabs and other debris, outside of the 
bark, are perfectly adapted to the making of paper, al- 
though the quality obtained is rather coarse. It states 
that while paper can be made from the bark also, the 
process is a complicated one. 
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EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
- 701 R.A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 











Pacific Lumber Co. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 
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ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles; 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash | 











“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 444x8% 
inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 
One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 








R. R. Mason, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was in Chicago 
for a day last week on his way west. 


A. W. Lucas, president of the Lucas Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Paducah, Ky., was a Chieago visitor last 
Thursday. 


J. T. MeGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber 
Co., Polo, lll, was among the week’s lumbermen 
visiting Chicago. 

Edward L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, left Tuesday morning for a visit 
to southern mill points. 


E. C. Dawley and C. E. Gill, of the Gill-Dawley 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., were callers on the 
Chicago trade this week. 


W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Co., Traverse City, Mich., spent several days this 
week in Chicago on business. 

W. D. Reeves, of the W. D. Reeves Lumber Co., 
Helena, Ark., was among the week’s callers at Chi- 
eago’s lumber consuming interests. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., returned early this 
week from a business trip to Memphis. 


F. D. Timlin, of The Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
well-known wholesale concern of Wausau, Wis., with 
yards at Kelley, paid Chicago one of his periodical 
visits this week. 

D. S. Watrous, manager of the Lansing Co., Parkin, 
Ark., spent a day in Chicago this week. He was en 
route to Lansing, Mich., to confer with the stock- 
holders of the Lansing Co. 


L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., spent several days in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade. He stated that trade 
is good and the outlook bright for the spring and 
summer. 

A. C. List, who last July became sales manager for 
the Enochs-Chambers Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
was in Chicago this week, meeting friends and re- 
newing old acquaintances. Mr. List was formerly 
with the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., of Chieago. 

H. C. Miller and F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co., 1423 Monadnock Block, Chicago, re- 
turned this week from a trip to southern mill points. 
They brought back word that the hardwood situation 
is very strong as to values, and that dry stocks are 
scaree. 

W. E. Hardy, formerly manager of the ‘‘ Diamond’ 
mechanical branch of New York City, has succeeded I. R. 
Bailey as sales manager of the mechanical rubber goods 
department of the Diamond Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Co. The change took 
place January 15. 

S. R. Cornish, of the Lyell Avenue Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of Rochester, N. Y., spent several days in 
Chicago this week in the interests of his concern. 
Mr. Cornish said it was like coming home to get 
back to Chicago. For several years he was lumber 
buyer for the Alexander Lumber Co., and at one time 
was a representative for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co. in this territory. 

F. M. Crowley, general manager of the Yawkey-Crow- 
ley Lumber Co., at Madison, Wis., and W. A. Toellner, 
the auditor for that company, were in Chicago this week. 
They are pushing their lumber business and supplying 
their customers with plans to meet mail order competi- 
tion. Mr. Crowley is one of Wisconsin’s most enterpris- 
ing lumber dealers, and he believes that the business has 
an optimistic outlook for 1913, and altogether is feeling 
in fine spirits. 


A. Thorne Swift, who is an important factor in the 
Crown Lumber & Silo Co., of Omaha, Nebr., and who is 
better known to the trade as the ‘‘Siloclone,’’ spent 
several days in Chicago this week and found time to pay 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated 
visit. Mr. Swift has been doing considerable missionary 
work in the interests of the Crown silo and reported that 
the retailer is taking hold of this feed retainer in a 
gratifying manner. He has appeared recently before 
several retail associations, giving talks on silos. He 
returned home Thursday night. 

A. B. May, of Osage City, Kans., representing the 
Kansas Lumber & Supply Co., with yards in Osage City, 
Baldwin City, Harveyville and Miller, that State, has 
been a Chicago visitor for a week, partly on business, 
and called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednesday. 
One of Mr. May’s purposes in his stay in Chicago was 
a ‘‘still hunt’’ into mail order house methods, as a 
result of which, he declared, he will return to Osage City 
fortified to give the managers of the company’s yards 


information that will enable them to resist successfully 
catalog house competition. Mr. May left for home on 
Thursday evening. 

Carl L. Faust, the presiding genius of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago Wednes 
day and Thursday of this week conferring with J. F. 
Mingea, his Chicago manager, and found time to make 
a visit to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr, 
Faust recently returned from an extended trip to Missis 
sippi and Louisiana and reported that he found dry 
stocks none too plentiful, oak being especially scarce. 
He thought the outlook for the coming year was exceed 
ingly bright and that values would assuredly retain their 
present strength, if they did not go higher. This concern 
specializes in thick poplar and Mr. Faust reported an 
entirely satisfactory trade for the year just closed. 


TIMBERLAND FACTORS MOVE. 

For two or three years it has been apparent that the 
oftice of James D. Lacey & Co., in the Old Colony Build 
ing, Chicago, was becoming inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the firm's rapidly expanding business. 
In recognition of this fact and with a view to pre 
paring for the probable growth of their timberland 
business during the next two years, Lacey & Co. this 
week moved into a large and beautifully furnished suite 
of offices at 1750 MeCormick Building, Michigan Boule 
vard and Van Buren Street. The new location is ideal, 
the building being one of Chicago’s finest, and the 
amount of floor space leased insuring plenty of room 
not only for present needs but for future requirements 
as well. No expense has been spared in fitting and fur 
nishing the new quarters, and they will be fully up to 
the Lacey standard in every respect. 

Victor Thrane says the outlook for the business of the 
firm is brighter than ever, and he regards the expansion 
of the Chicago office an absolute necessity, inasmuch as 
it is the firm’s executive headquarters and must accom 
modate itself to the increased activity of the timberland 
market. After the brief period required to settle in the 
new quarters the firm will be prepared to show its friends 
through the finest timberland office in the country, and, 
as usual, the latchstring will always be out. 

James D. Lacey is in New Orleans and will remain 
there until the close of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association’s meeting next week. Wood Beal, accom 
panied by H. PD. Langille, manager of the Portland 
branch office, will leave Chicago for New Orleans Satur 
day or Sunday and will be in attendance at the yellow 
piners’ annual. 

At the meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States in Cincinnati Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week James ID. Lacey & Co. were 
represented by C. H. Carr, their eastern traveling repre 
sentative. 


~~ 


LADIES’ NIGHT AT LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

One of the most enjoyable of the winter series of 
entertainments given by the Lumbermen’s Club. ot 
Chicago was ladies’ night. After an informal reception, 
Which was given over to making everybody acquainted, 
the balance of the evening was spent playing cards, in 





daneing, billiards and listening to an excellent musica! 
program. The card enthusiasts filled 14 tables in the 
dining room, while as many more enjoyed the seductive 
waltz and two-step in the parlor. During the evening 
Mrs. Harvey Welch, accompanied on the piano by Mrs. 
3rown, rendered several groups of songs in a most 
charming manner. Mrs. Welch has a trained voice of 
exceeding sweetness and her singing was a decided treat. 
Messrs. Eager and Sullivan also sang for the delectation 
of the guests. Miss Edna Baum entertained with faney 
dancing. In the progressive cinch Mesdames Edwin R. 
Rosenberger and T. H. Hyatt tied for first honors, Mrs. 
Rosenberger winning out on the cut. Mrs. George A. 
Miller was a winner of the other prize. F. L. Johnson 
and E. A. Thornton carried off first and second prizes 
respectively for the men. 

At 11:30 the members and guests sat down to a 
luncheon, which brought the entertainment to an end. 
It is understood that the entertainment committee will 
give a dance a little later in the season. The committee 
is certainly to be congratulated on the manner in which 
it sueceeded in making everyone present feel at home. 

PIONEER EMPLOYEES’ ANNUAL. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 3.—The Atkins pioneers held 
their annual meeting and banquet at the Spencer House, 
Saturday night. More than 100 men who have been em- 
ployed by E. C. Atkins & Co. 20 years or more gathered 
around the table. There are 129 members of the associa- 
tion, the oldest being John H. Wilde, who has been em- 
ployed by the company 48 years. 

There was an elaborate banquet, followed by a busi- 
ness session and vaudeville program. Great bunches of 
carnations were sent by relatives and friends of George 
Smith and Theodore Donnan, deceased members. The 
menu card and program were in purple and white and 
contained a mounted photograph of Mr. Wilde. Frank E, 
Kingsley, retiring president, was toastmaster. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—-Ernest Veiwegh. 

Vice President—-Charles Bronson. 

Secretary—Clarence Newport. 

Treasurer—-Charles Anmann. 

C. W. Goddery, St. Louis, Mo.; Samuel Myers, Broad 
Ripple, and Thomas L. Wallace, New Augusta, were 
among the guests. 
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WOOD BLOCK PAVING | 


[THE WOOD BLOCK SITUATION IN A KENTUCKY 
CITY. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—Owing to widespread in- 
erest in the wood block situation at Lexington, in 
hich city it was reported accidents to horses caused by 
he slippery condition of the street surfaces had re 
sulted in a decision to tear up the paving, the Yellow Pine 
\lanufacturers’ Association recently sent H. L. Collier, its 
onsulting engineer, to Lexington to investigate, and he 
ius made a statement regarding conditions which show 
that the reports have been exaggerated as to the extent 
of the supposed defects. It is also shown that the whole 
trouble is due to the use of too stiff a grade of paving. 
Mr. Collier says: 





I have made a critical examination of all the creosoted 
yellow pine block paving in Lexington. I found several 
streets so paved, and all in excellent condition of preserva 
although 


tion, down for some six or seven years under 
about as heavy traffic as Lexington has, with no sign of 
wear, On two of the streets there is some grade and on 
another rather heavy crown, making the side grade ob- 


jectionably heavy. 

The pavements are made of certainly 90 per cent heart 
and seem to be well treated, with the exception of the heavy 
rown. I would say they are well constructed and will 
last for at least 20 years. Under certain climatic condi- 
tions, when a heavy fog hangs over the city or light frost 
or snow falls, I expect these pavements, with the grade 
and the crown, are slippery for a short time. But say they 
are, because of the above conditions, slippery for 200 hours 
a year, think of the satisfaction they afford to both man 
und beast for the oth 550 hours in the year. 

I do not know the exact treatment the block received, 
but from appearances would say they were given the creo 
resinate treatment, than which there is none better, as to 
preservation and toughening of timber; but am inclined 
to the belief that it adds somewhat to slipperiness. For 
the few hours the blocks are slippery, this feature is easy 
and inexpensive to overcome—it is only necessary to whip 
a thin layer of coarse sand over the surface. 


A commission has recently been instituted to take charge 
of the municipal government of Lexington, and it does 
not appear that its members are inimical to wood block 
paving, as the construction of an additional square with 
this block is now under consideration. The only method 
taken to prevent slipping by horses has been to indent 
the blocks with a steel die so as to enable the feet of 
animals to get a purchase on the surface. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING MEETS WITH FAVOR. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 3.—Its efforts to obtain wood 
block for the repaving of one of the two principal streets 
have led the Broad Street Merchants’ Association to 
have a thorough test made recently. Accordingly Har- 
land Bartholomew, traffic engineer of the city plan com- 
mission here, an expert, was secured to make the test on 
the Plank Road, and he recently submitted his results 
to the works board. A mass of evidence was 
included in his report which showed a preponderance of 
favor towards wood block, as compared with granite. 

Another report favorable to wood block was that sub- 
mitted by Superintendent William P. Duban, of the 
Plank Road, to the joint bridge committee of Essex and 
Hudson Counties. 





_— 
CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
Teams. I P. C 
Sagh and TOOK: «sc 6sc a 5cacs 12 Pe 7 § 
BIGSEIOOE: 5.05 000 <0 oe 13 -759 
American Car & Foundry...........seeeeeee 26 -518 
FEATAWOOG MRIS oioc cc cc cece csesasesceenne 27 .500 
Oe ae 28 -481 
PABDOME-TIGICRE 2.6. cce esc sc seces 29 .463 
38 296 





American Lumberm: 
Chestnuts “ 


P’peke-Leicht. Ist 2d 3d Sash & Doors. Ist 2d «63d 
152 F 























Mackenzie oe 124 123 Ehrhart .171 182 165 
Margraf 116 166 Bock .... .-152 180 119 
Radcliff 168 146 Wickman .....123 193 159 
Dwors 164 141 Liddell .......156 134 187 
Helbach 159 243 Laufenberg ...125 178 192 

Totals ...... 916 731 819 Totals ...... 727 867 822 
Chestnuts. Ist 2d «3d Hardwoods. Ist 2d 3d 
Moffat 5 22 POR. sois'e-0 wi 0 es 182 192 168 
Doe ae. 2t 125 Arnemann ....131 141 123 
DeWitt 5é 144 Bennett ....... 136 99 165 
Roedter .. . 14 138 Parchman 134 170 1438 
Larson 7 235 Bucholz ...... 208 184 183 

Totals ...... 744 806 764 Totals ...... 791 786 782 
Hoo-Hoo. Ist 2d «3d Am, Car&Fdy. Ist 2d 3d 
Wasgner .cae. 154 138 181 TROPROE  ¢.5 6-08 136 166 151 
RUC 46:46 oe ses 143 132 118 ree 150 151 123 
TMMIOW 6c sees 164 255 150 Lg ere 192 191 166 
ALUIO¥ cccrsess 183 218 179 POROBSON. 2c ece 166 205 139 
Ladenberger ..205 218 160 GOIGMAN 6.00%. 173 175 146 

Totals ...... 849 956 778 Totals ...... 817 888 725 
Hettlers. Ist 2d «63d Am. L’b’man. Ist 2 3d 
Brailsford 173 21 171 Mathison ..... 137 149 163 
Westphal ..... 171 192 163 re 129 128 1211 
McGrath ..0... 141 155 165 Staeniim «oc. 156 159 140 
pe 199 163 166 eee 143 149 167 
Seifried ... ...163 145 19% Darlington ....152 161 165 

Totals ...... 838 871 863 Totals ...... 717 746 748 





FOUNDATIONS OF OLD MILL UNCOVERED. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Feb. 3.—Relics of the first saw- 
mill in Grand Rapids were turned up in the building of 
the trunk sewer in Campau Avenue. The sewer builders 
found at Lyon Street foundation stones and charred 
timbers and George E. Fitch identified them as re- 
mains of the old Wadsworth sawmill, built in 1838 near 
the Louis Campau cabin on the river bank. The mill was 
operated by water power, with a wing dam across the 
channel to the island and an overshot wheel. It was in 
this mill that the first lumber was cut for building pur- 
poses in Grand Rapids. The mill was destroyed by fire. 


PROGRESS PERSONIFIED. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 

franchises and holdings of the Graysonia-Nashville Lum- 
ber Co. and of the stock held by those gentlemen in the 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad. The Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Co. by this transaction became the sole owner 
of the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Co. with its capital 
of $2,500,000, previously owned in equal parts by the 
two companies. The reorganization necessitated election 
of new officers of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., as 
follows: W. E. Grayson, president; Ingram Grayson, 
vice president; G. H. Grayson, secretary; E. H. Pelton, 
assistant secretary and treasurer; Harry R. Swartz, gen- 
eral manager. The deal also involves the segregation 
of the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad from the lumber 
company, and the retiring officers of the late Graysonia- 
Nashville Lumber Co. will be the road’s official staff, 
insuring the successful conduct of that road as a common 
carrier and its increasing importance as a factor in 
southern transportation. 

In St. Louis no character is better known in lum- 
ber circles and none is held in more friendly or popu- 
lar esteem in a business or social way than Walter 
Grayson. In 1899 Mr. Grayson married Miss Lillian 
McDowell, also of St. Louis. A son now 12 years old 
was born of the union and will be in line to perpetu- 
ate the business title. Mr. Grayson is a member of 
the Mercantile, Glen Echo and Elks clubs and finds 
his favorite diversion and recreation in playing golf. 
He is one of the youngest presidents, perhaps the 
youngest, among the lumber corporations of equal 
magnitude in the world, a distinction deserved and 
fortunate. 


| TIMBER LAND SALES 


E. L. More, president of the Horse Shoe Lumber Co., 
River Falls, Ala., recently bought 23,000 acres of yellow pine 
timberland on the Black Warrior River in Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama, owned by the T. W. Joyce Estate, of Chi- 
cago, now represented by the two sons. The consideration 
involved nearly $750,000. The tract is said to be the finest 
that ever grew east of the Mississippi River and compares 
pith with the finest yellow pine ever cut in southern 
uisiana. 











The Jordan River Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kiln, 
Miss., recently bought 40,000 acres of pine in Hancock, 
Ifarrison and Pearl River Counties, from Edward Hines, the 
Union Naval Stores Co., and the Imperial Naval Stores Co. 
The price was not made public. 





J. J. Lefurgey & Co., of Eton, Ga., have bought 2,000 
acres of virgin long and shortleaf pine timberland at Kings- 
ton, Ga.. where they intend to remove the latter part of this 
year. The consideration for this tract was $20,000. 


William Whitmer & Sons Co., of Bellefonte, Pa., recently 
avcequired 15,000 acres of timberland, known as the Wash- 
ington furnace tract. from the American Estates Association, 
with headquarters in New York. The consideration was 
not made public. 





The Willapa Lumber Co.. of Raymond, Wash., recently 
hought a large tract of timberland in the North River 
district from Congressman J. W. Fordney. of Michigan. and 
associates. The amount involved is said to be $700,000. 


The Dugger-Goshorn Co., of Memphis. Tenn., recently 
bought 3,000 acres of timberland in Jefferson County for 
£50,000. The company is rebuilding its mill, which was 
destroyed by fire recently and will manufacture timber. 





Carr Bros., of Nashville, Tenn., have taken over the 
‘tanding popnlar and oak timber on 10,000 acres of land in 
Knox and Bell Counties from the Continental Coal Corpo- 
ration. The consideration is given as $200,000. 


George W. Cavin, of Nacogdoches, Tex., recently sold to 
‘. €. Boyntori & Sons the pine and hardwood timber on 
?,000 acres. The consideration was given as $28,138. 


W. H. Stark and E. W. Brown, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Tumber Co... Orange, Tex.. bought 8.058 acres of cutover 
lands from the R. W. Weir Lumber Co., for $32,233. 


The Kimball Lumber Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
recently bought 2,340 acres of timberland from V. T. Gregg 
and others. The consideration was $22.000. 


R. W. Field. Howard Button, T. M. Archer and T. Clark, 
of Wellsboro, Pa., have bought 75,000 acres of pine, spruce 
and fir timberland in Newfoundland. 


S. E. Foster and O. D. Foster, of Fredericksburg, Va., 
hare sold 1,400 acres of timberland near Manassas to a 
Pennsylvania lumber firm for $25,000. 











M. L. Fleishel, S. J. Carpenter and associates of Fuller- 
ton. La., have bought 100,000 acres of nine timberland in 
the vicinitv of St. Andrews Bay, Fla. The consideration is 
given as $1,300,000. 





AN UNUSUAL LEGISLATIVE MEASURE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The furniture dealers of 
Memphis plan to prevent the passage of a bill at the 
present session of the legislature that will give the owner 
of a rented house lien on all of the contents thereof to 
secure his rent. It is pointed out that most of the furni- 
ture houses in Memphis sell on time to a considerable ex- 
tent and it is further pointed out that, if the owner of 
the house:had a lien on the furniture thas sold, the furni- 

ture dealer himself would be left without protection. 
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AVE you had a copy? 

ing for. 
= floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, Cot- 
tages and two-story residences. It tells too, 
why Red Cedar Shingles make the best roof, 
how to lay them to stay and other interest- = 
ing things regarding z 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


It’s worth send- = 


Contains photographs and = 
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Red Cedar Shingle 

Mauufacturers’ Ass’n 

11-514 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Have For Sale fine lot of 
Clear Spruce Lumber 


about as follows:— 
1°—1%"—1("—1 4"—2"—3” 

400,000 Feet 32-235 si thick, Sto s2 

inches wide, and 10 to 36 feet long. 


1 and 2 inch thick, 4 inch 
500,000 Feet and wider random 1 


NO. 1. COMMON. 
1% to 2 inches thick, 6 


500,000 Feet inches and wider random 
lengths SHOP. 


1,200,000 Feet 


1 to 2 inch, 4 inches and 
lengths 


wider, 
BOX. 


Clyde Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office:— General Sales Offices— 


W. E. HOOPER, 723 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


random 








PACIFIC COAST 
‘LUMBER 











RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of ‘“Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 


t 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago. 
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Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 

We are prepared to make‘ 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AWNINGS AND 


TENT COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO.. 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 


‘Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 


























HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Streets, SAN FRANCISCO 


Jno, H. Price, Mer. 
































Caters Take any 
to the 2 a 
a = 
old Mt | £ iteuue - Ferries 
Occidental Wig ra or S, P. 
Hotel a Pedy 1 = is a3 an ER i 5 Depot or 
and ‘ ‘ By WW) SSSebegers rik Steamer 
Lick eit SEEEEN zs 1 is Docks at 
House af J the a 
pense of « 

Patrons the Hotel 
Pee ree mr 


The newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel architecture 
in the City. Inthe center of retail and wholesale district—Reached Ly 
cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot. 
250 Rooms 185Baths EuropeanPlan Rates, $1.50 up. 
CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Merchants Lunch 50c Table D’Hote Dinner 75c 


























Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and serv ice presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Mul ‘. 
ultnomah Hotel Co 


H. C. Bowers, Mer. 
























All 
Lumbermen 
| MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 
at the 


| | Radisson 


Hotel 


| MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


nS is oe eee YON 


$1.50 per day 


With Running Water, - 
| Room Rates With Beik and Toilet, $2. 503, Mee 40 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





_ALABAMA. Mobile—The W. K. Syson Timber Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Tuscaloosa—The Presnell Lumber Co. has removed to 
Louisville, Miss. 

ARKANSAS. Harrison—The Harrison Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the W. J. Meyer Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Greeley—C. F. Tidball & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Tidball Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Sautee—The Byrd-Matthews Lumber Co. 
has changed its address to Nacoochee. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Joslyn Manufacturing & Sup- 


ply Co. has increased its capitai stock to $300,000. 
Chicago—The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
increased its capital stock to $2,000,000. 
Chrisman—W. J. McAnally has been succeeded by A. E. 
Rhinesmith & Spa. 
Mount Vernon—The Winn Lumber. Co. 


has 


has sold out. 


INDIANA. Shelbyville—The Root Furniture Co. has 
been succeeded by the Albert Furniture Co. 
IOWA. Burlington—The Burlington Pipe Organ Co. has 


been succeeded by the 
Ill. 
Cascade—Kearney Bros. have been 
Keve Lumber Co., with headquarters 
Colfax—The Colfax Lumber Co. 
the Denniston & Patridge Lumber Co. 
Maleom—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
capital stock to $20,000. 


Bennett Organ Co., of Rock Island, 
succeeded by the 
at Arlington. 

has been succeeded by 


has increased its 


Remsen—The Remsen Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Sabula—Schramling & Cotton have been succeeded by 
Cc. B. Cotton. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Colonial Creosoting Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Louisville—W. G. Hamilten & Co. are out of business. 
Paducah—The plant of the Mergenthaler & Horton 
Basket Co. has been acquired by the Lucas Land & Lum- 
per Co. 
MARYLAND. Jaltimore—The 


yard business of L. A. 


Poehiman & Sons has been succeeded by George H. 
Poehlman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg—Nathaniel Varney has 
been succeeded by E. E. Watson. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Michigan Hearse & 


Carriage Co. has increased its capital stock to $45,000. 
Kalamazoo—The Van Bochove & Sons Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $35,000, 


MINNESOTA. Hutchinson—H. Cc. Wohlfarth 
bought the North Star Lumber Co.’s yard. 

Oklee (P. O. Lambert)—The I. O. Manger Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Bertram-Wright Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis. 


has 


MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—The Presnell Lumber Co. has 
moved here from Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
MISSOURI. Huntsville—The Huntsville Handle Co. has 


moved to Stoutsville. 
Maplewood—The Banner Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $100,000 to $35,000. 
Sarcoxie—The Sarcoxie Lumber Co. 
by the M. A. Quillan Lumber Co. 


has decreased its 


has been succeeded 


Waldo—The Badger Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Waldo Lumber Co.; post office address Kansas 
City. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Nebraska Silo Co. has been 


succeeded by the Woods Bros. Silo & Manufacturing Co. 
Prosser—Charles Moritz has been succeeded by A. Mose- 
man, 


NEW YORK. 
ceeded by the 
corporated. 

3rooklyn—The Hudson Wrecking & Lumber Co. has 
taken over the plant formerly conducted by Buckley, 
Woodhull & Burns, now defunct. The plant will be con- 
ducted as formerly under the supervision of T. Burns. 

New York—The Frederick Buse Estate has been suc- 
ceeded by the Frederick Busse Co., recently incorporated. 


_have been suc- 
Lumber Co., recently in- 


Albany—Welsh & Grey 
Welsh & Grey 


New York—F. P. McNulty is closing out. 
North Tonawanda—Van Slyke & Co. (Inc.) have been 


succeeded by the Enterprise Lumber & Silo Co. 
Syracuse—The Palmer Lumber & Door Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mann & Hunter Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Portsmouth—The Breece Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Willoughby—Brott & Ford have been succeeded by the 
Brott & Ford Co. 


OREGON. Wauna—The plants of the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co. have been acquired by the Crossett Western 
Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Doylestown — Ruos Mills & Co. 
have been succeeded by the Doylestown Agricultural Co. 

Meadville—The Harper Lumber & Building Co. has 
been succeeded by W. D. Shaffer and Charles H. 
Stainbrook. 

Philadelphia—R. B. Rayner & Co. have changed the 
firm name to Rayner & Parker. 

Scranton—The Maryland Land & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $3,000,000. 


TEXAS. Danbury—The Southland Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Alamo Lumber Co. with purchasing 
department at San Antonio. 

Goliad—The E. A. Dohmann Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. 

Palacios—The R. G. Palmer Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. T. Price Lumber Co. 

Port Arthur—The W. J. Bracken Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Turnbow Lumber Co., of Beaumont. 


has been 


WASHINGTON. 
Co. has increased its 
$200,000. 

Acme 
by the 


Spokane—The Consolidated Lumber 
capital stock from $40,000 to 


The Anderson & Smith plant has been acquired 
Whatcom County Shingle Co. 


WISCONSIN Menomonee Falls—The I. B. 
has moved to Waukesha. 

Milwaukee—The Steinman Lumber Co. has 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Shawano—The Shawano Lumber Co. is closing out. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—The B. C. 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by J. Temple, 
Ronald Cliff and J. H. McDonald. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—S. L. MacMillan has 
been succeeded by the Northern Planing Mills. (Ltd.). 


Rowell Co. 


increased 


INCORPORATIONS. 





ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Arkansas Mill & [Lu 
ber Co., authorized capital $100,000; Charles Bem, 
president; J. S. Howell, vice president, and W. E. Stro: 


secretary-treasurer, 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The National Lumber 
Transportation Co., authorized capital $500,000; A. 
Boyce, L. J. Rigali, Edwin Christy, A. J. Rigali, Ss. 
Vestlich, M. M. Kelly and J. A. Byloft. 

Los Angeles—The Johnson- pone k Lumber Co., auth 


ized capital $50,000; A. V. Johnson, M. E. Johnson 
H. W. Connell. 

Oroville—The Ophir Mill & Lumber Co., authoriz 
capital $20,000. 

Sacramento—The Sacramento Lumber Co., authoriz 


capital $100,000. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—tThe Meaders-Rogers Co. 
manufacture furniture), authorized capital $7,000 

Atlanta—The National Logging & Lumber Co., auth« 
ized capital $200,000. 

Thomasville—The W. M. 
capital $5,000. 


Coon Co. (lumber), authoriz 


Waycross-—— The Enterprise Lumber Co., authoriz 
capital $10,000. 
ILLINOIS. Danville—The D. F. Boyer Handle 


authorized capital 
Ev: aren The 
$12,000 
Joliet —Hansen & Peterson Co 
authorized capital $25,000. 


$50,000. 
Original ¢ 





‘abinet Co., authorized capit 


(to engage in millwork 


IOWA. Greene—The Gates Lumber Co., authorizé 
capital $25,000. 
KENTUCKY. Franklin—-The Biggs-Ashford 


Lumbs 
E. R 


& Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $17,500; 


Biggs, Elbridge Biggs and E. RB. Ashford. 

MAINE. Portland—The Industrial Co. of Maine (lun 
bering, etc.), authorized capital $1,500,000: John H. Pierce: 
president; Edward G. Wilmer, treasurer, and David W 
Snow, clerk. 

Portland—The Stone Lumber Co., authorized capita 
$50,000; A. F. Jones, president; A. A. Richards, treas 
urer; James E. Manter, clerk; A. F. Jones and B. M 
Maxwell, directors. 

MARYLAND. Annapolis—The Mount Winans Mill & 
Lumber Co. (not to be confused with che Mount Winans 
Millwork & Lumber Co.), authorized capital $5,000: Gor 
don K. Chappell, president and general manager; Walter 
I. Walls. secretary and John R. Uhler, treasurer. 


Hurlock—G. A. Thompson & Son. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The A. Dickey Co. (to 

deal in lumber, general woodworking, etc.), authorized 

capital $5,000; Adam Dickey, treasurer; R. A. Hope and 


J. W. Bailey, directors. 

Worcester—The FE. F. Hunt Co. (to deal in building 
material), authorized capital $25,000; Edmund F. Hunt 
Jeremiah J. Higgins and Edward P. Fitzgerald. 


MICHIGAN. Dalton (P. O 
Lumber & Construction Co., 


Whitehail) 
authorized 


-The Lakewood 
capital $10,000 


Detroit—The F. B. Eby Handle Co., authorized capital 
$10.090. ° 

Ecorse—The Perfection Shingle & Roofing Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000 

Muskegon—The Lakewood Lumber & Construction Co 
authorized capital $10,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Gregorv—The Attalla Lumber Co., au- 


thorized capital $75,000: D. W. 
Clary and J. H. Perkins. 

Monroe—The Southern 
authorized capital $59,000. 


MISSOURI. Kansas Citvy—The Ludington 
authorized capital $1.500.000; R. A. Long, 
F. J. Bannister, M. B. Tulson and J. H. Foresman 

St. Louis—The Warner Land Co. (to manufacture lum- 
ber, etc.). authorized capital $35,000; Sydney C. Johnson 
W. D. Waller, R. M. Black. George T. Shew and G. G 
Lewis. 


NEW JERSEY. ‘Trenton—The American Chair Co 
authorized capital $50,000; Frederick R. Brace, jr., Henry 
M. Hartman and Wentworth W. Mallette 


NEW MEXICO. Deming—The 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The 
authorized capital $12,000; 
Scher. Louis R. Gaus 

Fishkill—The Fishkill 
authorized capital $10,009; Frank M. Edmond, 
Edmond and William Decker. 

Williamsville—The Knox Reimann Co., 
tal $25,000 


Baird, W. T. Pride, W. F. 


States Land & Lumber Co 


Lumber Co 
Cc. B. Sweet. 


Luna County Lumber 


Furniture Co 
Baumann, George 


Baumann 
Amelia 


Landing Lumber Co. (Inc.), 


Emma J 


authorized capi- 


NORTH CAROLINA. Garland—-The Garland Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

OHIO. Willoughby—The Brott & Ford Co. (to es- 
tablish sawmills and yards), authorized capital $25,000; 


A. H. Ford, Filmer E. 
and George W. Shaw. 
Youngstown—The Commercial Lumber Co., 
canital $40,000: M. Lee Gailey, John I. 
Orr, J. Dale Gailey and A. C. Cook. 


Brott, H. C. Boyd, A. B. Condon 
authorized 


Gailey, William 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The Courier Lumber & Rig 
Building Co., authorized capital $10,090. 


OREGON. 
authorized 
3ertram§ S. 
clerk 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelnhia— 
Co., authorized capital $100,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Portland—The Peacock Lumber & Box Co 
canital $9,900; Eugene H. Tilton. president; 
Peacock, treasurer; Martha H. Peacock, 


The Carolina Lumber 
The 


Greenville Cagle Tamber 


Co.. authorized capital $6,000; Wilkins Cagle, C. A. Mor- 
rell and W. C. Cothran. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Baususs Lumber Co., author- 
ized canital $10,000; M. C. Bauguss, J. O. FEicke and 
Ss. P. Dunn. 

VIRGINIA. Lyncehbure—The a he Building Co., 
authorized capital $100.000; W. W. Coffey. president; 
J. D. Easley, vice president; John W..W oodson, secre- 


tarv and treasurer. 

Roanoke—The Georges Lumber Co., authorized 
tal $50.000: J. Paul Georges, rresident; G. 
vice president and J. Aaron Georges, secretary-treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—The Marysville Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Neola—The Blue Ridge Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $217,000; J. R. Droney, F. 
Bartlett, A. E. Smith, C. F. Webster and L. W. Olas. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Darling-Havens Land 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000; Jesse Darling, 
E. D. Haven and J. J. Hoch. 


capi- 
Louis Holzsnu, 
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NEW VENTURES. 








ARKANSAS. Litue Rock—-The H. H. DeWitt Cuvy., ov! 
akland City, Ind., will establish a jarge hardwood 


=e 


OBITUARY 





imberyard. 


ILLINOIS. 
or business. 
Chicago—The Timber Products Co. has entered the 
yholesale lumbering business at 332 South Michigan 
\venue, 

Chrisman—A, KE. Rhinesmith & Son have entered the 
imbering and contracting business. 

Kankakee—J. Campbell & Co. have entered the 
umbering business 


Braidwood—H. Wohl has entered the lum- 


MICHIGAN. Petoskey —Cook Curtis & Miller have 
begun manufacturing lumber, shingles, et 
MISSOURI. Kansas Citv—VThe Federal Sash & Door 


‘‘o. has begun manufacturing sash, doors, ete. 
Kansas City—The Waldo Lumber Co. began business 
recently, with a yard at Waldo 


OHIO. Washington Court House—The Washington 
Lumber Co, recently began the lumbering business. 
OREGON. saker—The Whitman Lumber Co. has be- 


sun manufacturing lumber. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Butler--The Western Pennsylvania 
lumber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

Kaune—The Mell-Viall Lumber Co. is being organized 
by O. Hf. Viall, Howard W. Mell and Nina S. Mell 

Wilkes-Barre—J. I. Griffin has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

TEXAS. Fresno ‘The Keir Lumber Co 
husiness, 

Houston—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. has entered 
the wholesale lumbering business, with headquarters 
it Kansas City, Mo 

VIRGINIA. Richmond —The Wells-Davis Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently began manufacturing lumber 

WASHINGTON. 
yard. 

Seattle MeCullouch & 
Minn., have opened an office 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston The West Virginia 
Forestry Association has been organized by J. (. Wat- 
son, R. Chaffey, M. Wilson ; Giddings and A’. B 
Brooks 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


recently began 


Pomeroy—S. R. Gabel will open a 


McMullen of Minneapolis, 








ARKANSAS. Caiiiden—The VPiones Pole & Shaft Co 
will establish a plant to manufacture poles. shafts and 
other wooden articles 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—-The Swift) Lumber Co.. recently 


organized, will erect a mill to develop timber recently 
required. : 
Vidalis—-Garbutt & Donovan will build a large sawmill 


it Sharp's Spur, 5 miles sout 
IOWA. Cedar Falls--The Union Mill Co. will) build 
aomill te cost $100,000 


LOUISIANA. Elton Williatus Bros ave erected 
awmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of lumbe1 

Kunice—-Frank L. Adams, of Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
tssociates, have erected a mill with a daily capacity ot 
0.000 feet of lumber. 

Pineville—The Alexandria Lumber Co. ¢L.td.) will re 
build sawmill recently destroyed by fire 


MAINE. Aligusta—-The Schmick Handle & Lumber 
Co, will erect a handle mill and sawmill, 100 by 200 feet 
two stories high, and a thimble mill, 32 by 160 feet 


MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton The E. C. Wright 
Block Co.-is building a large factory to manufacture last 
blocks. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Leal. (rs. Greene, of Mankato 
will locate a box factory 

OKLAHOMA. Amervica-—T} Inghain Lumber Co.. ot 
Kansas City, Mo., is building « mill bere on the Frisco 


Railway, about 2 miles east of Bokhoma. The mill will 
have a capacity on a 10-hour run of 75,000 to 80,000 feet 


TEXAS. Laredo—John O. Buenz & Son have begu 
erecting a large and up-to-date planing mill. 


VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Georges Lumber Cvo., re 
cently incorporated, will erect two portable mills and 
one band mill, with a@ daily capacity of 45,000 feet of 
lumber. \ 7-mile railroad will also be constructed 


WASHINGTON. Tacomau—The American Wood Pipe 
(o., recently incorporated, will crect a pipe plant and 
manufacture wire-wound wood pipe from 2 to 24 inches 
and continuous stave wood pipe of any size 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—George Smith is 
arranging to build a sawmill at the junction of the 
Little Salmon and Fraser Rivers. 

New Westminster—J. Temple. Ronald Cliff and J. H 
McDonald have bought the business of the B. CC. Manu- 
facturing Co. and will build a sawmilt box factory and 
shingle mill to cost $75,000. 





CASUALTIES. 





INDIANA. Corydon—H. KR. LeMay’s handle factory, 
near White Cloud, was destroyed by fire January 18; 
loss $4,000, partly covered by insurance. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—January 24 fire visited the 
offices and lumberyards of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lum 
ber Co, and destroyed $12,500 worth of property. 

MINNESOTA. Cass Lake-—-The plant of the Northern 
Pine Crating Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$15,000, 

OHIO. Alliance—January 31 the J. 1. 
Sons’ planing mill was visited by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Waupaca—-The Jansen Bros. saw and 
planing mill was destroyed by fire January 26. They will 


rebuild. 
FOREIGN. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Honolulu—The Palioa Lumber 
Co.’s mill, located near Hilo, together with 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber, was destroyed by fire January 29. The loss is 
estimated at $500,000, with no insurance 


Weybrecht’s 





FIRM NAME CHANGED. 


The North & Coon Lumber Co., sf Kalamazoo, Mich... las 
changed its name to the North Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. This change, Lowever, has not in anyway affected: the 
poliey or management of the company 





George W. Sisson. 


PorsvaM, N. Y., Feb. 5.—-At his home in this city, on 
Monday, February 3, 1913, in his eighty-fifth year, George 
Wing Sisson, president of the A. Sherman Lumber Co. and 
of the Racquette River Paper Co., and a revered patriarch 
of his section and industry, passed to a well-earned rest. 

Mr. Sisson was born at Glens Falls. N. Y., December 19, 
1828, a son of James Sisson and Gulielma Shaw Wing. 
From his sturdy English and Quaker ancestry he doubtless 
inherited those qualities of energy, tenacity of purpose and 
strong moral conviction that characterized his thought and 
auction, 

His early business life from 1849 to 1860 was spent at 
Coxsackie on the Hudson River. but in 1860 he returned to 
Glens Falls and established a drug and mercantile business. 
which he conducted with great success for many years. 
Glens Falls at that time was a noted lumber and’ sawmill 
town, and some of its Jumbermen were becoming interested 
in the forests and mills on the north slope of the Adiron- 
dacks. The outlook in this business so appealed to Mr. 
Sisson that he closed out his drug business in the spring of 
1867 and engaged at Potsdam in the manufacture of lumber. 
having purchased a half interest in the sawmill property 
then known as the Pomeroy & Pierson mill. This mill was 
at once replaced with a much iarger mill, a planing mill 
was built and equipped and the manufacture of lumber pro- 
jected on a large scale. The mill property, with its little 
hamlet of tenement houses, shops, ete., became known 
throughout the surrounding country as Sissonville. 

In the panic of 1873 Mr. Sisson met with financial dis 
aster, but in 1875, having been joined by Augustus Sher 
min, 2 wealthy lumber manufacturer of Glens Falls, their 
concern, the A. Sherman Lumber Co.. now having abundant 
capital, started on a business career that proved to be pros- 
perous, Mr. Sisson being the resident and active managing 
partner. Mr. Sherman died in the fall of 1884, and January 
i. 1886, his grandsons, William R. Weed and Frederick A. 
Weed, succeeded him in the partnership. Later their in- 
terests were sold to Mr. Sisson and the business of the A. 
Sherman Lumber Co. was incorporated, the capital 
all being owned by Mr. Sisson and members 
diate family. 

Mr. Sisson was one of the projectors and largely instru 
mentil in establishing the Racquette River Paper Co., of 
Votsdam. which was incorporated in 1891. He became its 
first president, an office which he held until bis death, 

In all of these enterprises Mr. Sisson has been 
ported by his five sons, Rufus LL. 
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of his imme 
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Sisson, George W., jr., 





Mik LATE GEORGE W. SISSON. 


Charles H., Francis 'l. E., and Fred R.. and his nephew, 
Fred W. Loveless, and grandson, Edwin R. Safford, jr. Al- 
though leaving detail work to his sons, Mr. Sisson had 
exercised the controlling influence and direction, and all 
matters of importance passed before him for judgment. 

In 1854 Mr. Sisson married Sarah A. Hamilton. ‘Their 
fiftieth anniversary was celebrated nearly nine years ago. 
Theirs was a singularly happy union; a large family un- 
broken by death for many years, with a large: circle of 
children and grandchildren, and a delightful atmosphere of 
unity. Beside his widow there survive the six sons and two 
daughters, Miss Grace Sisson, residing in Potsdam, and 
Mrs. Edwin R. Safford, of Glens Falls, and 21 grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 

In politics Mr. Sisson was originally a Whig but became 
affiliated with the Republican party on its organization in 
1856 and ever remained a staunch though quiet supporter 
of its policies. 

Born a birthright Quaker he was a member of the Pres 
byterian Church for many years. 

Mr. Sisson’s business always commanded and received his 
undivided personal attention and application. He was a 
man of strong convictions, but, while tenacious of his own 
views. was ever ready to lend a courteous car and careful 
consideration to the views of others. 





< 
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Worthy Lovell Churchill. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 5—Hon. Worthy Lovell Churchill, 
pioneer lumberman and capitalist. who bad resided in Mich- 
igan more than 40 years, died February 4, following a 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Churchill was born in Batavia, 
Ill., December 14, 1839. At the age of 19 he became im- 
bued with California gold craze and in company with a 
humber of young men crossed the plains, but not realizing 
his expectations, he traveled east to Alabama, where he re- 
mained until the outbreak of the Civil War, then removing 
to Chicago, where he engaged in lumbering. His operations 
were successful from the outset. In 1870 he removed to 
Alpena and engaged in lumbering extensively, operating a 
sawmill, being joined by his brother, Hobart D. Churchill. 
which partnership was continued until 1904, when the latter 
died. When the sugar beet industry began to attract at- 
tention. Mr. Churchill became interested and removed to 
this city, and with the late Hon. N. B. Bradley. Thomas 
Cranage and other lumbermen organized the Bay City 
Sugar Co., erecting two large plants. He was president 
and manager of the first sugar company. 

Mr, Churchill for some years: had been uw large stock 
holder in the extensive lumbering operations of the Lobdel! 
& Churchill Co., operating-a large plant at Onaway, manu 
facturing lumber and bicycle rims and had lumber ‘interests 
elsewhere. He was active in the masonic fraternity and 
prominent in its counsels. He was a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church He is survived by a daughter, Florence 
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Efficient “LRUCKS 


and Econom- S 






ical handling of 
lumber reaches its 
highest development with 
Velie Trucks. 


They have power, strength, 
proper weight distribution, 
ease of operation—and special 
labor and time saving features 
in loading and unloading. 


Let us send you our new 
Truck Catalogue and letters 
from leading lumber industries 
giving proof. Address, 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


Moline, Illinois. 
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FENCE 





FLEXIBLE STIFF 





Steel Fence Posts 
are THE POSTS for the 
LUMBERMAN — easy to D Lip 
handle-Light-Strong- Profitable “~~ 





Set direct in ground (no concrete)any wire stap- Free 

les on permanently. The angle upright is special Steel. - Catalog 
Write for our special proposition. : | and Display 

Carbo Steel Post Co., 2pS1ohStrects 2 Advertising. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


Write Us, WARREN, P 








PEARSON’S 
marc NAILER 
matic 
is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases hisday's 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monials from users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 

Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 


Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Mae 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 55:93. Washington, D.C. 
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Churchill 
years ago. 


and a nephew, 
Lumber Co., 


Howard L. 
of Alpena. His 


Churchill, 
wife died 


of the 
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Thomas J. Hitchcock. 


fhomas J. Hitcheock, who for several years was in the 


lumber business at Arlington Heights, lll. died suddenly at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Saturday, February 1, after an opera 
tion which was thought to have been successful up to an 


hour before he passed 
for the last six weeks. 
Chicago, having 


away. Mr. Hitchcock had been ailing 
The deceased was an old resident in 
lived here since 1865. Besides his widow 


he is survived by a brother, H. H. Hitchcock, vice president 
of the First National Bank, and two sisters, Mrs. Julia 
Hitcheock Wells, of Chicago, and Mrss Smith T. Balkam, of 


Monterey, Mexico. 





Louis Bossert. 
, Feb. 5. 
this city, 
on the steamer 
months’ tour of the 
wife and youngest 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
Bossert & Son, 
January 29, 
a four 
by his 


Louis Bossert, founder of Louis 
died suddenly of beart failure 
Cleveland, while returning from 

world He was accompanied 
daughter. The vessel was about 














PEERLEGE 
SAFE! 


You can be sure your biggest logs will come 
in safe and certain with Yellow Strand doing 
the heavy work. 





It has the strength to pull hardest; 
ticity to withstand severe 


the elas- 
shocks and strains; 
the flexibility to rapidly bend and unbend. 


The special high grade imported steel wire 
and our extreme care 
of the biggest reasons. 


YELLOW STRAND 


Put this always good rope on your donkey 
engines, yarding and loading machines 


in manufacture are two 


, tram- 
—anywhere and everywhere that longest 
service at least cost is desired. 


way 
Ask for Catalog 70. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


809 No. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. Works: St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agents Everywhere. 




















NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. 


Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. 


Designed by a prac- 


tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve —_— $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, eubettan Bldg., Chicago. 


48 hours out from San Francisco on its return trip. Mr. 
Bossert was born in Baden, Germany, and was 69 years old. 
He entered the lumber business with his brothers, the firm 
being known as Bossert Bros. Later he went in business 
for himself. About 12 years ago he took his oldest son 
into partnership and the firm then became Louis Bossert & 





Son. In 1908 he built the Bossert Hotel, in which he 
invested more than $1,000,000. He was president of the 
Broadway Bank. He was also interested in various other 
enterprises. He was married twice and besides his widow 
leaves six children. 

Aslag Eielson. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 6.—Aslag Eielson, S35 years old, 
one of the best known lumber dealers in Central Illinois, 
died Tuesday morning, February 4, after a lingering ill- 
ness from a complication of diseases. He was born near 


Arandel, Norway, August 27, 1829, and when a young man 


went to sea. After living for a time on the Isle of Man 
he came to America, acting as captain on vessels sailing on 
the Great Lakes. In 1852 Mr. Eielson came to this city 
and secured employment in a lumberyard owned and con- 
ducted by Aaron Beidler. When E. R. Ulrich and John 
Vredenburgh, sr., organized, he became general manager and 
in 1867 formed a partnership in the retail business with 





THE LATE ASLAG EIELSON. 

John Vredenburgh, jr. Later Mr. Eielson bought the entire 
interests. Of late years he led a retired life, having turned 
the business over to his sons. 

In 1854 Mr. Eielson and Miss Martha J. Olson 
married. Mrs. Eielson died in 1891. Two sons, John 
Oscar, of this city, and three daughters, Mrs. L. 
and the Misses Anna and Martha Eielson, 


_— 


were 
and 
R. Nelson, 
mourn his loss 
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Herman H. Hettler, Jr. 


The brief announcement in last Sunday’s papers of the 
death of Herman H. Hettler, jr., came as an unwelcome 
shock to the legion of friends of the boy’s father, many of 
whom knew the lad personally and loved him for his many 
manly qualities. Death does not seem so austere to the 
man who has lived his allotted three-score ten, but it seems 
harder to accept the passing of youth just treading on the 





THE 


LATE 


HERMAN H. HETTLER, JR. 
threshold of manhood. Young Mr. Hettler had many of the 
sincere and attractive qualities in his personality which are 
found in the father. 

Herman H. Hettler, jr., oldest son of Herman H. Hettler, 
of Chicago, head of the lumber concern bearing his name, 
died at St. Lukes Hospital, Chicago, February 1. Mr. Hett- 
ler had undergone an operation a week before which ter- 
minated in his death. He was born July 26, 1892, and was 
about ready to enter Yale, having recently graduated from 
the Chicago Latin School. Funeral services, which were 
private, were held at the family residence, 567 Hawthorne 
Place, last Monday afternoon. The remains were interred at 
Graceland. 





H. C, Smith. 


ToLono, ILL., Feb. 5.—H. C. Smith, 75 years old, founder 
of H. C. Smith & Son, lumber dealers of this city, died 
January 24. He was born in New Berman, Ohio, later 
going to Dayton, with his widowed mother. He came to 


Tolono in 1857 and had resided here since. 
widow is survived by six children—Mrs. 
Bement; Mrs. E. C. McNichols, 
Hayes, of Champaign; A. 


Besides his 
Jennie Bradley, of 
of Lake Bluff; Mrs. B. S. 
H. Smith, of Sunnyside, Wash.. 


and A. C. and Miss Hattie Smith, of Tolono. Funeral 
services were held Wednesday, January 29, and interment 
was: at Ash Grove Cemetery, under masonic auspices. 


Thomas J. Crombie. 
York, Feb. 5. 
head of 
died January 


NEW 
formerly 
city, 


Thomas J. Crombie, 71 
Crombie & McKeon, 
28 of heart disease. 


years old 
lumber dealers of thi 
He was president o 


the East River Mill & Lumber Co., and one of the best 
known men in the lumber industry in Manhattan. Hy 
served in the war and held varied political positions. Hy 


was organizer and director of the Builders’ League, a mem 
ber of the American Institute, organizer of the H. B 
Claflin Post, G. A. R., and was the oldest member of the 
Architect Lodge of Masons. 


Cornelius Sullivan. 


WHLPNEYVILLE, MrE., Feb. 5.—-Cornelius Sullivan, 
old, well- knownt lumberman, died at his late home here 
January 25, after a brief illness. For half a century o1 
longer Mr. Sullivan was a prominent operator on eastern 
Maine waters and his success in all his ventures was 
proverbial. He was a native of Ireland, but came to this 
country when a young man and settled in Washington 
County when the pine was still big and plentiful and 
spruce scarcely thought of. He leaves four sons and foul 
daughters. 





91 years 





Edson A. Abbott. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Edson A. Abbott, 
of the Erhlich-Harrison Co., Inc., died at his late home 
in this city January 25. Mr. Abbott was 76 years old, but 
until a few months ago took an active interest in the busi- 
ness of his company. He was a native of Baltimore and 
came to Seattle from Nome, Alaska, several years ago. He 
is survived by a son, E. G. Abbott, of Port Angeles, Wash., 
and two daughters, Mrs. C. B. Thompson and Mrs. W. A 
Coffington, both of Seattle. 


vice president 





Charles L. Bucki. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Charles L. Bucki, formerly identified 
with the yellow_ pine trade of this city, died at his home 
here January 25. Mr. Bucki’s father was for many years 
identified in ‘the yellow pine manufacturing trade of Florida. 
He organized the firm of Drew & Bucki, which was later suc- 
ceeded by Louis Bucki and Charles L. Bucki, with milling 
interests in the South and retail operations in New York 
City. These interests were later merged with the Yellow 
Pine Lumber Co., of New York, at which time Charles L 
Bucki retired. 





Louis Methudy. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—-Lonis Methudy, 76 years old, a 
retired lumberman, died February 1 after an illness of two 
years. He came to St. Louis shortly before the Civil War 
and engaged in the lumber business. When the war broke 
out he enlisted and retired as captain. He was a member 
of Ransom Post of the G. A. R., of St. Louis, and a member 
of the Loyal Legion. He is survived by his wife, three sons 
and two daughters. 





Edward Germain. 
SaGINAW, MicuH.. Feb. 5.—Funeral services 
Edward Germain, whose death was recorded in 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


for the late 
last week's 
were held Friday morn- 


ing, January 31, at the Holy F amily Church and were largely 
attended, many business associates of Mr. Germain being 


present. 
prenant. 
est Lawn. 


Impressive services were conducted by Rev. Sur- 
The remains were laid in a receiving vault in For- 





David Sterritt McNitt. 


LEWISTON, Pa., Feb. 5.—David Sterritt McNitt, a director 
of the Maryland Lumber Co., which has headquarters at 
Hagerstown, Md., and operates a plant at Denmar, W. Va., 
died in a hospital here last week. Death followed injuries 
sustained when he was struck by the broken end of a steel 
cable and thrown from the ledge of a rock. 





Daniel Griswold. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 5—Daniel Griswold, 
banker and real estate owner, died suddenly 
Friday, January 31, from apoplexy, aged 82 vears. He came 
to Jamestown when 14 years old and started in business 
buying articles made in woodworking establishments and 


lumberman, 
at Kennedy, 








flatboating them down the Allegany River. In that line he 
was so successful that he started in the lumber business, 
which he followed successfully many years. 

Irenus A. Batt. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Irenus A. Batt, 25 
vears old, secretary and treasurer of the Batt Bros. Lumber 
Co., died Friday, January 31, at a sanitarium in Asheville, 
N. C. He was the son of the late Michael Batt, pioneer 
shingle manufacturer in the Tonawandas. 

George Mehaney. 
Everett, WASH., Feb. 5.—Breaking all local records for 


continuous employment by 
for 35 years with D. M. Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson and 
Clough-Hartley companies, died in this city January 31. 
His employment began in Minnesota when Gov. Clough was a 
resident of that State. 


Samuel W. Dart. 
Feb. 6.—Samuel W. 


one lumberman, George Mehaney, 





GILSUM, N. H., 
lumber dealer, died January 20. 
in 1850 and owned large timber 
and Marlboro. He i 
daughter. 


Dart, a prominent 
He was born in Sullivan 
tracts near Brattleboro 
survived by a widow and one 








R. M. Stephenson. 


Feb. 5.—R. M. Stephenson, a member of 
the W. R. Vansant Lumber Co., passed away at his late 
residence Friday, January 31, after a six months’ illness 
with heart trouble. 


ASHLAND, Ky., 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











Suit Not to be Dismissed. 


POPLARVILLE, Miss., Feb. 5.—Within the next 30 days 
the chancery court will take up by trial the suit of the 
State v. the Edward Hines Lumber Co., based on allegations 
that the corporation’s timber and land holdings in Missis- 
sippi exceed in value $2,000,000, the limit allowed by law. 
Attorney General Ross A. Collins made a statement to a 
committee of citizens, in reply to a petition presented by 
them, that the suit would not be compromised, dismissed or 
settled out of the courts. The petition to settle the case by 
compromise reads as follows: 

“Kirst: We do not believe 
the courts. 

Second: 


that the case can be won in 


If the case is prosecuted through the courts, it 


will require from five to six years and nothing will be 
svained thereby. 
Third: The progress and development of the greater part 


of our section of the State is being retarded and absolutely 
blocked by these lands being held intact, and tied up in 
fruitless litigation. 7 

Fourth: If this case can be compromised or settled and 
at once disposed of by the Edward Hines company agrecing 
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to cuteits timber as above indicated, the spirit and inten- 
tions of the State laws will be fulfilled. 

Fifth: We believe it will be to the best interests of the 
State and its citizens to settle this case as above outlined.” 

In the suit against the Edward Hines Lumber Co., insti- 
tuted about three years ago by former Attorney General 
Stirling, it was claimed by the State that the company 
directly or through its subsidiary companies owned about 
$5,000,000 worth of timberland and properties in Mississippi, 
in violation of the statute limiting such holdings to $2,000,- 
000. The complainants also claimed that the forfeiture of 
the lands in excess of the value of $2,000,000 was the 
penalty it must pay for violating the statute. This law was 
passed by the State legislature in 1908. It is the only case 
that was ever made under its provisions. 


HAMILTON, OnIO, Feb. 6.—Ernest A. Benninghofen has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabilities of $46,744 and 
ussets valued at $27,008. The secured debts are $27,021 





and the unsecured $13,878. In the assets are included real 
estate $22,500 and stock on hand $3,500. 

_Bristo., VA.-TENN., Feb. 6.—The creditors of the J. A 
Wilkinson Lumber Co, (Inc.) have directed Trustee Irving 
Whaley to sell at public auction on March 8 the mill and 
yards in this city, which cost $70,000, 
PENOLA, VA., Feb. 5.--L. TD. George (lumber dealer) ; 
receiver appointed. 

CARTHAGE, TEX., Feb. 6.--R. E. Trabue has filed an invol 
untary petition in) bankruptcy. 

Erik, Pa., Feb. 6.-The American Manufacturing & Nov- 
elty Co.; receiver appointed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 6.—The Falls City Lumber Co. has 
filed a’ petition in bankruptey 





WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 





Up to the last few days yard men have been ex- 
ceedingly active considering the season of the year. 
The city trade was especially good and the country 
trade in some cases hardly less than during an ordi- 
nary building season. Lumber is wanted in all lines 
of corporation and construction lines. Prices con- 
tinue of a satisfactory nature. There is no doubt as 
to the strength of values in comparison to what they 
were a year ago. Stocks in yards are reasonably full 
and yet some of the yard men fear that when they 
shall begin to replenish them they will be forced to 
pay more for the lumber. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 1 aggregated 53,5 1,000 feet, against 36,- 
233,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total receipts from January 1 to February 1, 19138, 
amounted to 241,945,000 feet, an increase of 113,- 
700,000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended February 1 were 14,- 
621,000 feet, an increase of 2,114,000 feet over the 
corresponding week in 1912. Total shipments from 
January 1 to February 1 aggregated 75,517,000 feet, 
16,474,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1912. Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 5,746,000 over the corre- 
sponding week in 1912, while total receipts from 
January 1 to February 1, 1913, show an increase of 
4,740,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—897,000 in amount—over the same week 
last year, while total shipments show an increase of 
5,438,000 over the comparative period from January 
1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended February 1. 


ay 











Be <n osc: 
Ne 
Increase . ; . + Soe 308, 000 Aa ee 
Decrease oer : are ares 3,746,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to February 1. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LT Re Rear eee 241,94% 5,000 35,048,000 
o. + re 000 30, 308,000 
Increase . 113,700,000 4,740,000 
Shipments, Week Ended February 1. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
0) ee aa AP 14,621,000 3,496,000 
BURS 606055650 cx srartck ee 12,507,000 6. 3,393, 000 


Increase ............ ee 2,114,000 


Decrease ..... 


Veiei see mea qeres, (b-76,eareloa:s 897,000 


Total Shipments January 1 to February 






1. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
2) 70,517,000 31, 273, 000 
NE nia ae os 54,043,000 25,835,000 





EMCTORSE oc 6 0:0 50-0 16,474,000 5,438,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended February 5 were: 






Class— No. Value. 
Be ge) St ae eae Tes. $ 2,050 
©. 300 Bee UWeGer S. F000... ices eseswss 48 123,550 

5,000 and under Seer nce 18 86,100 

10,000 and under MPEEN s- 4:4-5.0-0' 4 6's.0.9'6 16 208,400 
25,000 and under ASRS oe 60,000 

50,000 and under 100/000............es00. 3 223,720 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school... 1 150,000 
Chicago Bearing Metal Co., 1-story brick 

ROE ocaicis aie d vs ce Sas ore. Uoviv'ain's'e 06-4 46 056 150,000 

SRN 25655 5665.8 e509 9S Sars gear a es aia $ 1,003,820 
Average veiuation for Week... .. 2.0 .ccseece na 11,407 
TOtRIn. PIOVIOUS WOR. ssc s.s.0c sce os ...108 4,294,450 
Average valuation previous week........... : 39,763 
Totals corresponding week 1912............ 59 924,700 
Totals January 1 to February 5, 1913.......519 8,597,695 
Totals corresponding period 1912.... 2: 2,478,500 
Totals corresponding period 1911...........§ 4,750,260 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 7,313,675 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 10,003,300 
Totals corresponding period 19¢ 4,466,900 


5,700,400 
5,239,525 


Totals corresponding period 1907......... 
Totals corresponding period 1906.... 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand is better than two weeks ago and 
some desirable business is being placed on the new basis 
of values. Dealers predict that this will be a banner 
year, basing their opinions largely on the amount of 
business transacted and inquiries received during Jan- 
uary. The lower grades are scarce and it is not diffi- 
cult to get prices asked. Box stock is very strong and 
manufacturers are not complaining of any lack of busi- 
ness or inability to secure orders. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some orders are being placed for 
immediate shipment for yard #tocks, but as a rule this 
class of trade is not very active. Rumors are current 
of coming advances in the list, but so far the only real 


advances seem to be on low-grade boards, which are 
shown to be decidedly scarce. Dimension is firm at the 
list and may be advanced again soon. The outlook for 
spring building is excellent and general business condi- 
tions in the northwest are satisfactory. The consuming 
trade is quiet at present 


Buffalo, N. Y. Wholesalers are holding off purchasers 
at present on account of the a of the market, 
which is anywhere from $2 to $5 over that of last year, 
the largest increases being in lower grades. There 
is some difficulty in getting prices up that much over 
those which local yards are now getting. The demand 
for pine is fair, but adding to present stocks may be 
somewhat longer deferred. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade conditions are not as 
active as they were earlier in the winter. Ordering has 
slackened off somewhat during the last week or two and 
the increase in operations for last month over January 
of a year ago did not reach the proportions shown by 
December over the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Customers visiting the market are optimistic over 
the outlook and increased activities are expected with 
the arrival of spring. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Good white pine is selling in spiendid 
form, and stocks are rather scarce, necessitating ship- 
ments from Buffalo and points further away. lLow- 
grade white pine is scarce and in heavy demand. Prices 
for the entire list are firmly held with an upward 
tendency. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Reports are that manufacturing condi- 
tions are not entirely favorable and this is taken as an- 
other indication of a strong spring market. It is freely 
predicted that the spring market will open stronger 
than ever before. 


Boston, Mass. A little more of this stock was offered 
last week than for some time previous, as the smaller 
mills are making an effort to manufacture as much as 
they are able while the price is high, and the larger 
mills who depend entirely on snow to do their logging 
are held up in their operations. Indications point to 
frames soaring to $30 by spring. Boards are in good 
demand with not enough to go around, and the price 
is still very firm. No change has been noted in the 
price of lath. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The eastern demand is keeping up and 
prices are firm. Mills have very little stocks available for 
prompt shipment. The outlook is favorable for the pres- 
ent firm market throughout the year, with possible ad- 
vances in some dimensions before the late spring 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Judging from the inquiries that are being 
received the pole business this season should be even 
heavier than last year. A fair amount of rural and 
long-distance construction is already being planned by 
telegraph and trolley companies and repairs on the city 
systems, it is figured, will take a large number of 
long poles, which are exceedingly scarce. Posts are 
somewhat quiet with an increasing number of inquiries. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Some tendency is reported toward 
buying for replenishing retail stocks of posts for the 
spring trade. Inquiry promises a good spring trade later 
on. The outlook for pole business is good and a num- 
ber of large orders will develop later, but very little 
buying is being done now. The producers once more 
have plenty of snow, but their season is rapidly com- 
ing to a close, with a short production certain. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. All the hardwoods are in fine shape, demand 
being active and prices high enough to stimulate pro- 
duction to the utmost. The plants are running wher- 
ever conditions make lumbering possible and the prod- 
ucts find a ready market. Much competition prevails 
among wholesalers to secure stock and consumers are 
actively in the market. Plain oak is unchanged and 
buyers evidently are in despair because of its long con- 
tinued scarcity. An increased demand has been re- 
ported lately for quarter-sawed white oak, which up to 
a few months was dull for a year or more. Cottonwood 
and gum are in almost equally good demand, with the 
possible exception of box boards, which are in exceed- 
ingly active request. The lower grades have been prac- 
tically wiped out. White ash is as firm as oak and 
hardly more plentiful. Among the northern woods birch 
has seemed lately to gain added strength, while maple 
is in good demand and many sales of this winter’s cut 
already have been effected. Some disappointment has 
been heard concerning the sales of the furniture expo- 








Hercules Rope Safely 
Handles Heavy Logs. 


T is not the great strength of 


Hercules rope alone, but its 

strength combined with elastic- 
ity, toughness and flexibility that 
makes it capable of handling more 
logs than any other rope. 

The best evidence of the excep- 
tional qualities of Hercules Rope is 
the amount in use. The best way to 
prove its worth is to try it. 

Hercules rope is made in various 
constructions to meet all working 
conditions. 


May we send you our Catalog ? 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake San Francisco 











Let us 


in 1913 than you ever sold before in a year. The demand 
for Silos is growing rapidly and surely ten will be built in 
1913 where one was built in 1912. How are you going to 
get your share of this trade? Our plans and specifications on 


¢ Common Sense Wont bait Silos 


They are strictly a Retail Lumber Yard 
proposition as they are built entirely from materials carried in 
your regular stock and their simplicity of construction, dura- 
bility and susceptibility to expansion, as the farmer's demands 
increase, make them especially desirable. 


offer the solution. 


Write today for our complete plan and 
let us help you to greater profits. 


Common Sense Silo Plan Co. 
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T ae Kingston Car Door Roller, $4.50 GUARANTEE. 


Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 






J. C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


chase price. 










A] 
and Smoke Dried Lumber—suited 


SPARKMAN MILL & LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


demands of the yard trade. Prices on request ill 
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.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 


assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 


Saw Mills, 600,000. Planing Mills, 400,000. 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. - 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg,, - 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - + 


MILLS¢ 


Arringdale, Va. 
Franklin, Va. 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


If It’s 


Oe 


GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Grammercy 
E, D. WOOD, Special Agent 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Made—We Make It. 
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CHICAGO 


Make It Easier For Your Logging Superintendent 


to get in and out to your operations and to place his men and supplies where 
they will do the best service and you will see a perceptible increase in the 
amount of work he will do for you. Everywhere users praise the eficiency of 





Gasolene Motor Cars 


hey carry 4 to 10 men and have 





logging roads, 


1 ordinary | 


pt. 
Branches Everywhere 


99 


a sate speed of 20 miles an hour 
Cheap to operate and always ready for 
Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. 
~~ NEW YORK 














DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capita!, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








sitions, but it seems to be the consensus that the furni 


ture factories will do a normal business this year. Thi 
attendance at expositions has been about up to th: 
average standard 

Minneapolis, Minn. Buyers are skimming the market 
anxiously to fill their wants, and find a general condi 
tion of scarcity and high prices, accented since the 
floods in the South have come to bring about a short 
supply of southern = stock. Birch is almost completely, 
cleaned up save for a little select stock, and practically 
everything that can be used us a substitute is low i: 
supply. Prices are strong on everything, and advices 
indicate that the log output this winter will be = short 


of normal 

St. Louis, Mo. Considerable activity is reported by the 
local bardwood yards and conditions are bright for i 
decided betterment in the near future. There has been 
a decided increase in the number of inquiries received 


to increase 
the South 


the last few days Prices are likely 
the adverse conditions prevailing in 
there much rain and high water in many se 

The demand will be especially noticeable on the 
most saleable items, as logging will be greatly retarded 
in the producing territory. Buyers from local dealers 
who have covered the South for dry stocks say the 
supply much than tne demand This will pre 
vent any lowering of prices and will undoubtedly cause 
a stiffening, if not an advance on most items. Oak and 
ash are still in the best demand and the call cotton 

wood, gum and is still good 


during 
under 
where 


tions. 


Is 


is less 


for 
eypress 


Mo. oak is better and 
especially strong 
and it hard 


the mills have 


demand 
Trade 


Kansas City, The 
the prices are very firm. 
in l-inch red oak, firsts and 
to get enough to fill the orders, although 
been cutting heavily. Shop oak continues in heavy de- 
mand, with the supply of dry stock very short, owing 
to the bad weather and floods of last season. With 
further floods threatened already the prospects appear 
for a strong oak market in this section 


Lor 
1s 


seconds, is 


xood very 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues good and the vol- 
ime of business is large The market shows a firm 
undertone, with a slightly higher tendency, owing to 
the interruption to production and to the fact that the 
outlook for a full supply of dry lumber for the early 
future is not particularly bright Demand is particu- 
larly active for all grades of plain oak, both red and 
white, and call for cottonwood and gum continues active, 
particularly in the lower grades used in box manufac 
ture. Efforts are being made to increase the use of 


quarter sawn red gum for interior finish and these prom- 


ise some success, with the result that a somewhat 
broader market therefor is expected Red gum at the 
moment is comparatively slow of sale und is not bring- 
ing as full prices as a short time age. Call is fairly 
tetive for ash and the cypress market continues” in 
healthy positior 

Nashville, Tenn. The tone of ouk continues strong 
and the demands for this wood are brisk All other 
hardwoods are in good call with the exception of pop- 
lar and the low grades of this wood are selling fairly 
well The high waters have fallen, the Cumberland 
River having returned to its banks, and as a result op 
erations of lumber plants have been resumed. The rive: 
is too high, however, for the transportation of logs 
but heavy consignments are expected from the uppe1 
river sections within the next week or ten days 

Louisville, Ky. On account of snows and other un 
faverable weather conditions yard crews have not had an 
easy time, but demand has been so active that Jumber- 
men have gone ahead loading out to consumers—in fact 


some report that buyers are now willing to ac- 
cept green stock, preferring to age it themselves, in 
order to make sure of having it when they want it. The 
whole situation is indicative strong consuming de 
mand and of far from stocks of dry lumber 
Buyers are again on the looking for available stocks 


concerts 


of a 
topheavy 
roared 


and the general situation is decidedly bullisl Plain oak 
and ash are probably the features of the situation, plain 


red being a decidedly scarce item. Quartered oak is hold- 
ing up in good style, being just about steady as to price 
and fair to demand Poplar is improving somewhat 
though the upper grades are still inclined to drag. Chest 


as 


nut has been active of late and is not plentiful. Cotton 
wood and gum are in good call. Hickory, especially thick 
stock, is moving freely 

Lynchburg, Va. Furniture manufacturers are — still 
active in the oak board market, and oak is in demand 
for flooring. The railways are taking a good deal of oak 
car stock. Export oak trade is active. Chestnut con- 
tinues in good demand No change is noted in poplar, 


which is weak. 

Ashland, Ky. Wry oak lumber has about cleaned 
up in this section and very little stock is going on sticks. 
continue an upward tendency 


beel 


Prices 


New York. Demand has picked up after a slight fall- 
ing off during the holidays. Good lumber is easy to sell 
and lower grades are moving well Ash, maple and oak 
are strong at advanced prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The local yards are doing a fair amount 


of trade for the season and are adding to stocks so 
far as the conditions at the mills will allow. Logging 


has been carried on under such difficulties from lack of 


snow that lumber manufacturing has been subject to 
curtailment. This is having some influence on stiffen- 
ing prices, which were already firm. Plain oak holds 
the lead, while maple, birch and ash are among the 
other woods most in demand. 


Boston, Mass. ‘rade continues good in hardwoods, 
both for direct shipments and yard orders. Plain oak 
still remains high, and demand is fair. Some southern 


oak from Georgia has been received here recently, but 
it does not give the satisfaction that the lumber grown 
further north does Maple flooring still remains firm 
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n price, but the demand is easing off a little owing 
to the majority of buildings constructed during the 
winter being so nearly completed, and the new ones 
not yet ready for this stock. Ash, elm, birch and maple 
ire not moving rapidly, but there has been no decline 
in price. Mahogany still continues in good favor, with 
good orders being received steadily 

Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers and dealers report an 
active inquiry, with stocks depleted to a point where 


wants can not be satisfied without delay, the 





prices being unimpaired. While the advance of oak 
may have been halted, it did not appear that the quo- 
tations eased off any and mills assert that they could 
dispose of larger quantities of hardwoods if these were 
in stock. Chestnut holds its own with decided firm- 
ness, and the improvement in sound wormy is. still 
noticeable. Oak remains strong, with the other woods 


not far behind, and the 
requirements unimpaired. 


foreign as well as the domestic 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good nardwood is scarce especially 
good oak, which is in very strong demand. Prices have 
consequently shown considerable upward tendency. Low 


srade hardwoods are very scarce. 
exception of flooring,» are 
sound wormy chestnut is 


Poplar and maple, wit! 
making «a good record, and 
selling better than for some 
time. Most of the mills are somewhat behind on = ship- 
ments. Good ash and hickory are in excellent demand 
with a somewhat restricted supply that tended to 
keep prices at a high mark. <A very fair demand for low 
grades is also noted, 


has 


Columbus, O. ‘Trade is rather active in Varieties 
ind grades of hardwoods. The demand from the yards 
is stronger as retailers are trying to stock up for the ex- 
pected spring rush. 


most 


Indications are for an active build- 


ing season. Factory demand remains steady with the 
exception of the furniture people, who are a little slow 
Quartered oak is moving well and prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $81; No. 1 common, $52; 
plain oak is probably the strongest point in the market 
with prices as follows: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 


common, $38; No and No. 3 


common, common 


$16. Chestnut is also strong, especially in the sound 
wormy grade Ash and basswood are strong 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The general scarcity of hardwood: 


is making it hard to iind dry stocks at this time. 
it this point are 
ceipts during the 


Stocks 
enlarged, due to 
last montl 


much good re 


being made 


very 
and efforts are 


to stock up heavy. ‘The movement or plain oak is ur 
questionably heaviest though all grades are strong 
(QQuartered oak is moving weil and commanding a much 
better price than formerly Ash is a ready seller, thick 
stock being especially strong Basswood, gum and cot 
tonwood ore high in price and seares 
OOOO 

HEMLOCK. 

Chicago. Hemlock probably never has been as good 
in Chicago and adjacent territory as at present Prices 
never have been steadier and it is fully expected that 
the input this year will be wiped out as fast as it be 
omes dry Chicago retail vards seem to have adequate 
supplies to meet current wants 

New York. ‘There is enough demand to keep the mat 


ket tirm at $23.50 basis There is no accumulation at 


mills and an active spring trade is looked for 
Buffalo, N. Y. The market holds firm and buying is 
said to be up to the average for this season. Open 


weather last month caused a larger consumption ect 
stock than is usually the tule in January Owing to 
the searcity of stocks at the mills there is a prospect 
of continued strong quotations and the likelihood of an 
advance in the spring The yard stocks here are fair 


but assortments are somewhat broker 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. \ fair amount of 
being offered at prices considerably in 
in force a year Stock as the heavy 
demand earlier in the winter led many to believe would 
be the case and there has been no disposition on the part 
of the wholesaler to quotations since the first of 
the year. Dealers state that advances will be essential 
though if the prices at the mills are to be met 


business is 
excess of those 


is not as scarce 


boost 


Boston, Mass. I'rices are still as firm as for the last 
few months, and stock offered is not plenty. No re- 
port of any large orders being accepted by any deale 


run of orders being for one 
being about all the 
owing to the scarcity. 


has been received, the usual 
or two cars at a time, this 
are desirous of accepting 


dealers 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Hemlock is stiffer in price. Stocks are 
badly broken, and during the week or 10 days 
Michigan and Wisconsin hemlock producers have ad- 
vanced prices materially, indicating that they are meet 
ing with plenty of buying sentiment wherever they offer 


stocks. 


last 


Columbus, Ohio. 
by available stocks. 
tories is strong and 
reason 


Trade in hemlock is 
The demand from 
prices are almost 


limited entirely 
yards and fac- 
anything within 


eee 


POPLAR. 


Chicago. Demand for poplar has gained since the first 





of the year in this territory. Firsts and seconds are 
wanted in greater quantities and common has latel) 
shown the result of a revised interest by a slight ad- 
vanee in price. Wide poplar seems to be gradually 
gaining the ground lost. Many of the automobile con 


eerns are reported as sending out inquiries 





Buffalo, N. Y. The lower grades continue to be in 
active inquiry and the stocks here have been pretty 


well bought up. Dealers having poplar in the low ends 
are holding it at a stiff price, as there is very little 
accumulation at the mills and the use of this lumber for 
boxes is much larger than a” short while ago. The 
upper grades are selling fairly well, while quotations 
are on a slightly higher range than last year 


range of 








Ashland, Ky. The eall for poplar ji considerably in 
advance of the supply Low grades ar: bringing prices 
that will compare tavorably with 190° Stoeks are very 


low 


Baltimore, Md. Lumber of ordinary 
has always been in good request 
to extra 


widths and quality 
, and the stimulus given 


wide stocks only was needed to put cae busi- 
ness as a whole in good shape. The demand suffices to 
take up readily the entire output of mills, and even to 
create some scarcity The foreign movement is a ma- 
terial factor in the situation, absorbing stocks in very 


impressive quantities. The competition for stocks at the 
mills is hardly less keen than it has been, with the out- 
look regarded as very promising 

Celumbus, Ohio. The 
season of tne 
Stocks are not 


decrease, 


poplar trade is 
year and all grades are 
large and there } appreciable 
especially in the lower Prices at the 
Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $58: No. 1 
$35; No. 2 common, ‘$22: No. 3 


active for the 
moving well 
is been an 





grades 
common 
common, $19 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
grades ard while 
eral months, the 


Demand is 


prices 


Srowing tor the 
remain as during the 
opinion is general that 
should the demand continue. 

in strong demand and is very scarce 


highest in vears 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Iixcessive snows in the Casc: 
ling the lumber manufacturers of 
gon and shipments necessarily are slow. The jobbers 
and representatives here report an active inquiry and 
demand for stock to be shipped in time for spring trade 


better 
last sev- 
better prices will 
Low-grade stock 

Prices are the 


prevail 








Chicago. ides are troub 


Washington and Ore- 


and are looking for a heavier business next spring than 
they have had during any past season Fir car material 
is in steady request and spruce vard stock is absorbed 
is fast as received 


greatest 


Portland, Ore. 





trouble for the time be 


ng is the shortage of saw logs, which will become 
nore acute unless the camps resume operation soon 
\ few camps on the lower Columbia opened last week 
but several will remain closed two or three weeks longe? 
ind some as late as April. There is said to be consid- 
erable snow in the mountains, and this is the chief 
ause for delaying resumption. Shingle manufacturers 
report improved conditions and sash and door manu- 
facturers report a good volume of business with prom- 
ising prospects for the year. 

Tacoma, Wash. Improvement in the rail trade has 
been steady throughout January, and February opens 
with a very good outlook. Prices are firm, with more 
ipward tendencies in evidence and the mills well sup 
plied with orders Weather conditions have improved 
materially and the railroad schedules are back to nor- 
mal. Yard stock is in fair demand. Foreign trade is 
inchanged and good and California is showing im- 
provement Logs are scarce and prices stepping up 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘The fir market has advanced on 
most items Uppers and better grade strips are from 
+0 cents to $1.50 higher than they were 10 days ago 
The supply is light owing to unfavorable logging con- 


ditions in the northwest. Increasing demand in south- 
ern pine has been accompanied by a noticeable briskness 
in fir, although the trade is not 





heavy. Cedar siding is 
strengthening. A few dealers are offering it at 50 cents 
off the list, but in most cases the price quoted is full 
list 
j eee 
Chicago. More and more attention is being paid to the 
western supply of shop lumber, which is having an ex- 


cellent call from the eastern factories. California sugat 
pine and white pine have been sold up to the saws 
Inland Empire product is also in splendid demand 
Spokane, Wash. The market has been showing con- 
siderable strength the last week, with an advance in 
price on a number of items. No. 3 boards, all widtlis, 


have advanced $1 a 
No. 2. No. 1 and 2, 
stiffening in price. 
Stocks are 


thousand, as has 8-inch and 10-inch 
all grades of shop lumber, are also 
There is a big demand for all prod- 
badly broken. 


ucts. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The California pines are being 
firm prices on the Coast, the season of bad 
having arrived to make logging operations 
the mills. A fair amount of business 


held at 
weather 
difficult at 
is being done in 








this market on direct shipments, but delays on the rail- 
roads are interrupting deliveries more than usual 
San Francisco. Everything is looking up in the red- 


wood line. The progress of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railway Co.’s extension to Eureka is having a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the industry and capital is seeking good 
investments in redwood timber and mills. It is estimated 
that, on the completion of the road within a year, the net 
profits of many of the mills along the railroad route will 
be increased about $2 a thousand by the cheaper ship- 
ping facilities. At present sea transportation gives the 
only outlet to nearly all of these plants. The amount of 
redwood lumber and its products available for shipment 
by rail to the East will be greatly increased, but the 
Pacific coast market will absorb considerably more than 
at present 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for redwood is 
light and few shipments are being made. The price is 
at the same level it has maintained several weeks and 
there is nothing to indicate any immediate change, 
dealers believe. Manufacturers report conditions on the 
Coast as favorable for a stiff market. 


very 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers report a fair amount of busi- 
ness, a large part of it being in siding. There is much 
difficulty in getting stocks from the Coast, these taking 
frequently 60 days to arrive. The bad weather and the 
activity on the railroads both cause delay 





ROBERT L. ANDRES 


idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 
FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 
CHICAGO 
Seen pee 
= wena a 
LUNHAM & MOORE ;} 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from sea e handle all classes of cargo, and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 





Tel. Harrison-7393. 
= 





























JOHN P. HARPER 
Explorer 
Timber Cruises 
L 2715 State Street, - = LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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sie TIMBER : is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 


Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 

Cypress ‘oplar Ash 

White Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 

Post Oak Sycamore Locust 

Hicko Beech Maple 

Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 

Black Walnut Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “‘The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 










MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 











Good Openings 


t The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial depariment is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 


for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 
be interested upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 
Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T. Ry. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. ‘The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port continues steady. Sales showed an 
increase, especially in the upper grades, stock widths of 
box and roofers. The upper grades are in excellent de- 
mand and the prices given in last week’s report are being 
strictly adhered to. Prices on 6 and 8-inch roofers are 
remarkably firm with every indication of advancing fur- 
ther in a short time. Factory flooring is selling at $20.50. 
The lath market is still unsettled, quotations ranging 
from $3 to $3.25. There is very little trading being done 
in the export line. 








New York. North Carolina pine is still in good de- 
mand at firm prices and there are no signs of weak- 
ening. Roofers are in demand and prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The market has been holding its 
strength and some dealers believe there will be an ad- 
vance if the weather should become as unfavorable as 
it has been in the Southwest Lately the mills in the 
short-leaf section have had much the same sort of mild 
weather as prevailed north in January, and the advance 
which has been considered may be postponed until 
spring. Mill a atives here state that orders are 


being placed in fair numbers for spring delivery. 


Boston, Mass. The demand is fair considering the sea- 
son of the year for all items excepting 4-4 No. 1 edge, 
and this seems to be in the lead. Prices range from 
$32.50 to $34.75. Bark strips, 1s and 2s, are in fair de- 
mand, while finish is not having a very heavy sale 


Baltimore, Md. teceipts were more liberal than has 
been the case at any other time since the holidays. In 
the last few days shortleaf pine stocks have arrived 
here in relatively large quantities, with the result that 
the offerings are more free than they have been and a 
slightly easier tone prevails in the market. The in- 
quiry keeps up in a highly gratifying way and the mills 
are pushed to fill orders. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 








Chicago. The cold weather of last week has had a 
tendency to retard movement to some extent, but did 
not radically change the condition heretofore reported, 
which has been one of unusually brisk demand for the 
winter season. The fact that the building projects for 
January were much in excess of those of last year 
encourages dealers to the belief that there will be no 
halt for the demand for southern pine throughout the 
spring months. Tne main thing is to secure stocks 
from the south and get them delivered as promptly as 
they are wanted. 


St. Louis, Mo. Wet weather in the producing terri- 
tory, as well as in the consuming districts, has inter- 
fered to some extent in preventing the loading of lum- 
ber from the retail yards and in making logging diffi- 
cult. The manufacture are well loaded up with or- 
ders and are busy getting them shipped. ‘The demand 
is not up to expectations, however. While buyers have 
hesitated placing orders on account of the stiff prices, 
enough orders are coming in all the time to tax the 
capacity of the millmen. The heavy bookings which 
have been received have reduced the stocks to such an 
extent that they are not only small in quantity, but 
are poor in assortment. 

















Kansas City, Mo. There is an apparent stiffening in 
southern pine. Most of the wholesalers are asking 50 
cents more for all items than they were asking a week 
ago. Also they are getting more orders than were to 
be had a week ago. The greatest trouble right now 
seems to be in placing mixed orders, for the mills all 
report badly broken stocks. All No. 3 yard stock is 
showing special strength this week and dimension also 
is decidedly firm. There appears to be less inclination 
on the part of buyers to wait for a sag. Railroad busi- 
ness, while not very active, is considerably better than 
it has been for the last month or so tailways are mak- 
ing some inquiries now. 





New Orleans, La. Continuance of active demand with 
prices. firm and scattering advances noted, summarizes 
the market for the week. There is little if any improve- 
ment of mill stocks, which rule badly broken, particularly 
with respect to those east of tl river. The car situa- 
tion improves, but till unsatisfactory at a good many 
points. Export call is said to be resonably good, with 
manufacturers holding their prices well. The ocean trans- 
port situation is much improved, by most reports, though 
ocean rates are still regarded as too high. 


e 








Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers state that there is no weaken- 
ing in prices and th are informed by the mills that 
stocks are light. The bad weather in the South is said 
to have curtailed logging to quite an extent. The Jan- 
uary demand for lumber in ; market was ahead of 
either January or February last year and retail 
stocks are light. 








Boston, Mass. The market here received a jolt a few 
weeks ago when a popular southern mill making high- 
grade flooring, made a considerable concession to some 
of the Boston dealers and this week another large mill 
in Louisiana has performed the same stunt, it being 
reported that the mill has recently established an agency 
in this city and has offered fiooring at considerably 
lower prices than have been quoted here for several 
months. Their product is recognized as being bang-up 
in quality, and there seems to be no reason why this 
condition should exist, as it would be an easy matter 
for this same mill to get the market price for its stock 
in even competition The wholesalers are beginning to 
ask themselves where they are at, with these spasmodic 
price eruptions occurring in the city, as they are receiv- 
ing daily notices from their southern shippers of their 
intention to maintain the present prices while at the 
same time other manufacturers enter the limelight with 
cut prices. This condition seems to affect flooring only, 
there being no report of any reduction in other items, 
while the demand is rather light for finish, etc. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand in the long leaf pine trade 
keeps up, and the range of prices is virtually unchanged. 
The mills are adhering to their lists with marked firm- 
ness, and the search for supplies is not less diligent 
than it has been. A good foreign demand helps to keep 


prices firm and accumulations down, and the outlook is 
to be regarded as very encouraging. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Unfavorable weather conditions are 
affecting mill operations in the South and Southwest, 
causing more or less curtailment in production, while 
the demand has been maintained very steadily for all 
grades with the possible exception of flooring, which is 
somewhat easy in supply and consequently weaker in 
price 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Wholesalers state that retail yard 
men are showing a tendency to buy for spring require- 
ments at ruling prices, which are firm. There have been 
more transit cars arriving than at any other time since 
this time last year and most of these are sold at slight 
concessions, but regular mill shipments are bringing fuli 
price. Dealers are optimistic as to the future and are 
sure that by early spring there will be a strong demand 
for every item on the list. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand for yard stock is brisk and 
increasing; that for factory stock shows improvement; 
there is brisk inquiry for crossties, with some orders 
placed. Over the entire list there are few if any items 
to be classed as inactive. Prices are reported as firm as 
ever, With the tendency upward. Mill stocks are well 
assorted, but by general report considerably below nor- 
mal. Car supply is rated satisfactory at most mill points 
and the movement has been heavy. 











Chicago. The cypress trade of Chicago and in trib- 
utary country was especially good in January and starts 
out this month encouragingly. Call from outside yards 
and variety manufacturers from different points prob- 
ably was never so pronounced in midwinter as now. A 
scarcity is reported in some of the upper grades for fin- 
ishing purposes and the result is an unusually good 
demand for shop grades and even common stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. The local cypress situation shows im- 
provement. The salesmen who are now active on the 
road are sending in a fair amount of business. A big 
increase in the number of inquiries is noted also. The 
demand for yard stock from the southern mills is pick- 
ing up and there are more orders on the books than can 
be filled. Mill stocks are extremely low and in poor 
assortment. Prices are steady and firm. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is in good demand and 
stocks are more broken than usual at this time of 
year. The price is firm with a tendency to advance, 
although there has been no change in the level, for 
some weeks. The demand for low grades is especially 
strong and is taken as a very good indication of further 
prosperity in the cypress trade. 





Baltimore, Md. Yards and other buyers have been in 
the market, and the range of prices is well sustained, 
or even a shade higher, under the influence of the pos- 
sibility of a diversion of Gulf stocks by reason of the 
new Mississippi floods. Carolina cypress is also in good 
request and there is every prospect that the require- 
ments will keep up. The yards are holding off on orders, 
keeping fairly close to actual needs. Many new build- 
ing operations are taking shape, and all the indications 
point to an active year for the contractors, with a brisk 
demand for cypress. 


Boston, Mass. The price still remains unchanged and 
orders are still being placed rather sparingly. Selects 
D4S are in good demand, as is No. 1 shop, and 4-4 se- 
lects rough. 


Columbus, Ohio. Activity has returned in the cypress 
trade and the movement is considerable. Prices rule 
firm and the eastern demand is especially strong. Con- 
cessions are not allowed at this time. Stocks are only 
fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is very active on low- 
grade stock at stiff prices. Shop and better are in good 
demand, but will be much improved by the opening of 
the building season. Planing mills are using considera- 
ble of the latter grades at this time. Dressed or yard 
stock is a little off. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. The shingle market does not show much im- 
provement in demand during the last week, but prices 
are held firmly and continue to advance. Clears are 
bringing $3.45 and stars $2.89, Chicago basis. White 
cedars are seasonably active with prices firm. Demand 
for lath is good with prices strong. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Further advances in the market 
have been recorded as a result of the situation at the 
mills, due to the weather conditions which have ham- 
pered the getting out of cedar logs. The market is 
strong at $1.85 for stars and $2.35 for clears, and owing 
to the nervous condition of the market buyers are tak- 
ing considerable interest in it. Orders are coming in 
freely to the wholesalers. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red Cedar shingle demand is good 
for this season and prices are firm and tending to in- 
crease. With improved weather conditions more mills 
are running inland. Shingle logs are scarce. Overpro- 
duction is the only danger to spring. and early summer 
trade. 


Kansas City, Mo. With a wide spread in prices asked 
and many mills withdrawing quotations altogether, ow- 
ing to unfavorable manufacturing conditions on the 
Coast, the shingle market is in a rather mixed condition. 
Dealers are asking from $1.85 to $2 for stars with the 
average at about $1.90, while clears are being quoted 
from $2.25 to $2.40. But all prices are subject to im- 
mediate acceptance. The mills complain that they sim- 
ply can not get the logs and manufacture the stock, 
and even when stock is available to fill orders the rail- 
roads are being greatly delayed in getting shipments 
through. There is an extreme scarcity of No. 1 and 
No. 2 cypress lath and prices continue to stiffen. South- 
ern pine lath are strong, but in better supply than cy- 
press. 


New Orleans, La. Demand for cypress shingles and 
lath continues strong, with shingle stocks still close to 
the minus point and lath supplies greatly depleted. Price: 
are stiff all round. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The Coast mills have withdrawn all 
quotations on red cedar shingles and in many instances 
they have nothing to sell, owing to the fact that they 
have been closed down. Prices where stocks are ob- 
tainable are holding firm, having been advanced two or 
three times within the last two or three weeks. Trade 
is reported fair. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Red cedar shingles are 
scarce, while the prices hold firm at recent advances. 
There is little stock in transit being offered and little 
relief is expected until the Coast connections begin ship- 
ping again. Manufacturers of lath having arrived at the 
list which will prevail, heavy purchases have been made 
by dealers and it is being found more difficult to place 
orders for this season’s cut. 


Columbus, Ohio. Strength has again appeared in the 
local shingle market and the movement is inc reasing in 
anticipation of the spring building season. Prices have 
advanced. Red cedar quotations are: Clears, $3.75; 
stars, $3.25; eurekas, $4.25. Lath are also showing more 
strength. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Consumption is light. Buyers are 
still holding off for better prices but Coast shippers are 
firm and claim prices are bcund to grow stronger. ‘The 
popular demand for shingles will, without doubt, be a 
big factor in a much larger consumption this year than 
last, and retailers who are well stocked up will get the 
benefit of early business. 





MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 


The market for mahogany, cedar and related woods, 
iccording to the latest reports from London, continues 
active, especially in mahogany. At recent public sales 
a large part of the stock submitted was disposed of, 
and its distribution into retail hands should provide a 
lair final movement. The outcome of the auctions was 
highly satisfactory, showing that the strong position 
established in the mahogany market during the latter 
part of last year is still well maintained. 

Activity was the feature of the bidding for most 
varieties, but was more notable in the competition for 
all Honduras and the better grades of Cuba and African 
wood. Prices realized were generally firm, with some 
slight advances shown in some varieties. <A strong de- 
mand was found for the better grades of Cuban wood. 
Notwithstanding the mixed and generally inferior char- 
acter of some Cape Lopez logs, an excellent demand 
was found. 

The Hamburg hardwood lumber market report shows 
black walnut in good request with steadily rising prices 
during the last few months. Though white oak has en- 
joyed a rise in price the imports for 1912 were not much 
larger than in the previous year. Difficulty in obtain- 
Ing shipping facilities has been one drawback. ‘The busi- 
ness transacted in Honduras and Tabasco lumber has 
been restricted. Other woods have enjoyed a fair mar- 
ket. 

The business of the last year in the Liverpool mar- 
ket exceeded in volume 1911 and was the largest since 
1907. The season opened With light stocks and a firm 
market, but labor troubles caused much apprehension. 
As the season advanced more contidence was estab- 
lished, trade impraved generally and business became 
fairly active, and values advanced all round. 


—_~ 


COOPERAGE. 








Chicago. Littie interest has been manifested in coop- 
erage lines the last week. Barrels and tierces are not 
easy to sell, even at the reduced prices. Receipts of 
hogs, while less than for some years, compare favor- 
ably with last year. A growing disposition to use sub- 
stitutes in place of cooperage is evident. High water 
along southern rivers overflowed a large proportion of 
the stave producing section, but shipments from the high 
lands are not disturbed, furnishing all the trade can 
accept. Large quantities of logs piled at southern stave 
mills indicate that liberal supplies for the future may 
be expected. Prices for staves of all kinds are un- 
changed. Heading remains about the same. Manu- 
facturers find coopers’ flag scarce and selling at double 
the price of last year. European vessel rates are still 
too high for stave exporters to meet prices on the other 
side. Beer, wine and whisky staves are all waiting for 
better demand. Slack staves and heading are moving 
slowly. Some shippers who contracted their output are 
anxiously awaiting delayed orders, for they need the 
money. Ash butter tub coopers and dealers in stock 
started out lively, fearing there might be a shortage, 
but are now satisfied the supplies will meet all demands, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, Fall inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
_net X 10.00 

















10.00 

No. 2, 28%-inch clm staves, net M......1... Nominal 5.50 
No. 7 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ae oe, Ae ey ee oer eras 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

WEE. be eo Nea wab New nent aww Mahe os.06 asa se eae No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
ee ee Re a eer 8.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
ait barrel staves, 6im, Per M........ccccees 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per se 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .380 to 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch...... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Ce Se IDs Ja ss 5 004 0:5 510-6. 6 4) 9.0 0:0 0 00 .37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M 25 
White oak, = EN NE Blais sos sess oem 3. to 34.00 
ED RUIN 5 655 )5 5 n'a 5 04:05 0.9-014'0ls Vb ok oe e'e.0 8 No demand 
Hickory Dox oo SERS oer eter prey 12.00 to 12.50 
RR MIPS io'5s 6 chop 6 536 Je 95 9 0 is, 5164209, 9 td 4 Oy 1.20 to 1.85 
SS a eee een eter oer rear -90 to -95 


ee eo CRE ee ae at 92 to -95 
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